PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








A London Magazine for Town and Country Readers. 
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PROTECTS 

FROM 

FEVERS 

MEASLES 
Bindi SMALL ILL POX &. | 
oe «nuxuRy | 
4 THE BATH I 
THE § SKIN INVALUABLE 


FOR THE NURSERY] 


THE guy rRut ANTISEPTIC) a as: | 
OA P aaitiSH MEDICAL JOURNALS | : Bd 
most errecrivetn SKIN \ AR ee | . 
DISEASES LANCET) SoA] 
ss T ae “The Unrivalled 
3 TABLETS an K p 
SOLO EVERYWHERE. FATI NGS OZENGES 
| RECOMMENDED BY 


THE MEDICAL FACULTY, 


Gold Medals. Paris, 1878:1889=. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


Of Highest Quality, and Having 
Greatest Durability are Therefore 
CHEAPEST. 


T. Bar, December. 
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munications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to RATCLIFFE, DUNBAR &Co..3 George Yard, Lombard St. E.C. 


READ FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK. 


Ask your Chemist for a FREE copy, or one will be sent POST FREE on application 
| by letter or post card, Direct—ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE. COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. feed 
Fennings’ Children’s Powders prevent Convulsions. 


ARE QOOLING AND SOOTHING, ¢ FENNINGS’ 4 


CHILORENS: rowers “LUNG HEALERS 


— 
~ citric, 9 THE BEST REMEDY TO OURE ALL . 
‘or Children cutting their teet! 'o prevent Convulsions, mm qm 
Do not contain Antimony, Calomel, Opium, Morphia, =4 Coughs, Colds, Asthma, ete. 
nor anything injurious to a tender babe. SE cold in Boxes at Is, 14, and 2. 9d., with directions, 
Sold in Stam Boxes at 1s. 14d, and 2s. 9d. (great oS Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to A. FENNINGS, 
1 directions. Sent post free for 15 stamps. West Cowes, IW. —} 
Direct to ALFRED F iy + a West Cowes, I.W. The largest size Box, 2s. 9d. (35 = free), 
BEAD FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S ‘BOOK, — contains three times the quantity of the EE 
contains valuable hats on Feeding, Teethin; READ FENNINGS’ EveRysopy'’s Docror. ‘wes = 
, Sleeping, etc. Ask your Chemist for a PERE Cop free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, West me. L 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


And —_ —_ & 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


od Hem-stitched, LI N E Collars, Ladies’ 3-fold, emery per =. 
doz. per » Gents’ 4-fold, from 4/11 per doz. 
- BRI Children’s 1/3 > dos. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen from 5/11 
Ladies’ ... 2/3| Ladies’ ... 2/9 per dos, 
Gents’ ... 3/3| Gents’ $/1l 


1 eS POCKET fceentenezs| _ COLLARS, CUFFS, 


Cieaven bave a world-| Shirts, Best quality nti Cloth, with Br. Linen 
wide fame.” —The Queen. | Fronts, 35/6 per half doz. (to measure 2/- extra). 


tra HANDKERGHIEFS |=: =szs:¢.<2:2 any SHIRTS, 


—Myra’s Journal, 
N.B.—To prevent delay all Letter Orders and Enquiries for Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 
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GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


eo) ek 010) > i 


S For OOD 
Invalids and the Aged 
SE ———_—Sr i ieeesSMr SX 


DELICIOUS, NUTRITIVE, AND DICESTIBLE. 
“Mr. Benger’s admirable preparation: ”—The 


“ 


“ Benger’s Food has by its excellence established 
are utation of its own.” —The British Medical Journal, 
Retained when all other Foods are rejected. eserving of the highest praise.”—TZhe Prac- 
is invaluable.”—Zondon Medical Record. titioner. 


BENGER’S FOOD IS SOLD IN TINS BY CHEMISTS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 


n 


NO ALKALIES USED 
(As in many of the Dutch Cocoas), 


“ Light, refreshing and invigorating to the jaded mind and 
body ; delicious to the palate, and absolutely unadulterated.” — 
a8 om Family Doctor. 
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sAMES CLARKE & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





FOURTH PART. 


JUST READY. 


TEE BIBLE: 


For Home and School. 
Dean of Canterbury. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Parts I., I1., I11., 


ings of the proper names are explained. 


and IV, 
*«The plan bas been to bring together in chronologica: order all passages relating to the same event. 


Part I. contains Introduction by the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
To be issued in 10 Monthly Parts. 


Price 1s, eacb, in limp linen; and in 1 volume, 


now ready, 
The mean- 


Errors of translation, even some of those retained in the Revised Version, 


are corrected, The text is arranged in paragraphs; the versified portions are distinguished from the prose. The 


aim has been to present the Biblical text in literary form, and with all possible care and correctness. 
one that teachers will value, and that must give an impetus to intelligent study.”—Manchester Guardian. 


The book is 





THE BIBLE STORY. Re-told for 
Young People. Old Testament Story by Professor 
W. H. BENNETT, and the New Testament Story by 
Professor W. F. ADENEY. 33. 6d. 


THE VICAR OF LANGTHWAITE: 


a Novel, By Liry Watson. 5s. 


SCOWCROFT STORIES. 


ACKWORTH, 68, 


UNKNOWN TO HERSELF: a Novel. 


By Lavuriz LANSFELDT. 63. 

ON LONDON STONES: a Novel. By 
CATHERINE Marcu (Carl Swerdna). 6s. 

AUNT AGATHA ANW, and other 
Ballads, By Mary E, Manners, Author of “ The 
Bishop and the Caterpillar.” 15s, 

THE DUTCH IN THE MEDWAY: 
a Story of the Time of Charles II, With an Intro- 
duction by S, R. Crocxrrr, 3s, 6d. 


By Joun 





THE FAIRY STEPMOTHER. By 


Esca Gray, 1s, 
NEW EDITION. NINTH THOUSAND. 


HOW TO READ THE BIBLE. Hints 
for Sunday School Teachers and other Bible Stu- 
dents, By W. F. Apeney, M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis, etc., New ‘College, London, 
Paper, 1s. ; cloth, gilt top, ls, 6d, 

** No wiser or more helpfal book has come into our 
hands for a long time.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 


Second Edition, completing 5,000 Copies, cloth, gilt 

top, 3s, 6d, 

OLIVER CROMWELL: a Study in 
Personal Religion. By R. F. Hortoy, D.D., Author 
of ‘* John Howe,” “The Teaching of Jesus,” etc., 
etc. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

A SPECIAL PRESENTATION EDITION of this 
book is just ready. Printed on Hand made Paper, and 
bound in Half Vellum with gilttop. In box, 7s. 6d. net. 





London: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13%and 14, Fleet Street, E.O. 





THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


NEARLY 70 YEARS’ REPUTATION. 


ONE TRIAL SUFFICES TO CONVINGE. 





eee 
ae 











UNSURPASSED FOR 
ALL LIVER & BILIOUS 
DISEASES. QUICKEST 
REMEDY FOR FEVER & 
RHEUMATISM. Ensure 
SLEEP. ABSOLUTELY 
NO DANGER OF COLD 
80 COMMON WITH 
MERCURY & OTHER 
MINERAL DRUGS. 
SAFE & EFFICACIOUS 
IN ALL CLIMATES. 











N.B.—The. Pills are also prepared with a Pearl Coating which.renders them 








Sold by all Chemists and 
Medicine - Vendors in 
Boxes 1834. and 2/9. 
MORISON’S POWDERS, 
1334. per Box; OINT- 
MENT, 1334. and 2/9 
per Box. Of Wholesale 
Houses, or from Messrs. 
MORISON & O©0., THE 
BRITISH COLLEGE OF 
HEALTH, 33, Euston 

Road, LONDON, N.W. | 








quite tasteless, but does not interfere with their prompt action. 
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DaMpson Low, Marston & Co.'s Publications. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND THE BOOKSELLERS’. 
THE TWO CAPTAINS. By W. Crank Russert. Crown 8vo., cloth, with 4 


Full-page Illustrations, price 6s. 
“ A typical Clark Russi], with a moving pl t and plenty of incident.”—Academ», 
“ The story is admirably constructed.....uzht to rank highly among the author’s numerous works,”’—.Scotsman. 


HERNANI THE JEW: A Story of Russian Oppression. By A. N. Homer, 


Author of “ The Richest Merchant in Rotterdam.” Crown 8vo., 62. 


THE CARSTAIRS OF CASTLE CRAIG: A Chronicle Edited from the Notes 
of John Ffoulke Carstairs, Esq. By Harttey CarmicuarEL, M.A., Author of “ Rooted 
in Dishonour.” Crown 8vyo., 6e. 


THE MASSARENES. By Ovma. Sixta Edition. Crown 8vo., 580 pp., 
cloth, 6s. 
** Ouida’s latest novel, ‘The Massarenes,’ is, from every point of view, excellent.”—Punch, 
** So interesting that, in spite of its exceptional length, it will seem to most readers tantalisingly short.”—T ruth. 


LOW’S NEW HALF-CROWN LIBRARY OF 
Standard Novels by Popular Writers. 


The following Volumes are uniform, Crown 8vo., bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. each— 


By WILLIAM BLACK. | By R. D. BLACKMORE.| By GEORGE 








A DAUGHTER OF HETH. With) LORNA DOONE. (42nd Edition 
Portrait of the Author. PERLYCROsS. ¢ ) MACDONALD. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF |CRADOCK NOWELL. MARY MARSTON. With Portrair. 
A PHAETON. | CLARA VAUGHAN, ADELA CATHCART. 
A PRINCESS OF THULE. CRIPPS THE CARRIER, VICAR’S DAUGHTER. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. | TOMMY UPMORE. WEIGHED AND WANTING. 
KILMENY. | CHRISTOWELL. GUILD COURT. 
MADCAP VIOLET. | ALICK LORRAINE, STEPHEN ARCHER. 





THREE FEATHERS. MARY ANERLEY. |ESSAYS. With Portrait. 
THE MAID OF KILLEENA. EREMA, 
GREEN PASTURES AND Froca- KIT AND KITTY. Se 
MACLEOD OF DARE. Il SPRINGHAVEN. “TT 
LADY SILVERDALE’S SWE ee By W. CLARK RUSSEL i. 
HITE Winas. [ fi |THE WRECK or THE “GkOs- 
SUNRISE | By SIDNEY CHRISTIAN.) _VENOR.” With Portrait. 

THE BEAUTIFUL, WRETCH. SARAH: a Survival. AN OCEAN FREE LANCE. 
SHANDON BE LYDIA & Curve |THE FROZEN PIRATE. 
ADVENTURES ix THULE, . A SEA QUEEN. 

TUNITY SHAKESPEARE ‘rte DY AAT 

THS » " tHE LADY MAUD. 

THE WISE WOMEN OF INvER-| By JOSEPH HATTON. | my warcn BELow. 

WHITE HEATHER. NESS. | THREE RECRUITS. |JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF 
SABINA ZEMBRA THE OLD HOUSE AT SANDWICH MAE. 

THESTRANGE ADVENTURESOF| With Portraits. JACK’S COURTSHIP. 

A HOUSEBOAT. A STRANGE VOYAGE 
a RPARLOCHABER. AN. a ASAILOR'S SWEETHEART. With 
LU N Porirait, 

Tur NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. | By ALFRED CLARK. BETWIXT THE FORELANDS. 
DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA. | A DARK PLACE OF THE EARTH | MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. 


STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON! | THE EMIGRANT SHI’, 
WOLFENBERG. THE FINDING OF LOT’sS WIFE. 


THE HANDSOME HUMES. 





HIGHI, 
HIGHLAND COUSINS. By 8. LEVETT YEATS.| By J. A. STEUART. 
BRISEIS, | THE HONOUR OF SAVELLI. IN THE DAY OF BATTLE. 


And other volumes. Full List on Application. 





NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE: CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


COMPLETE IN ITSELF, and with a COVER printed after a Special Design in COLOURS. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limirep, 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, Ficvet Street, E.C. 
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A! New Serial Story. 


Tue WIDOWER 


By W. E. 


NORRIS 


Will commence im the ‘fanuary 


assue of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 








OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME WRITER. 


THIRLBY HALL. 


“Tbe character of the autobiographical hero of this 
novel is developed with the skill of a master. It is a 
book which, if the author had written ncthing else, would 
establish Mr. Norris as aman of rare talent and still 
rarer originality. The elder Le Marchant, the unheroic 
hero, the bewitching and heartless Lady Constance, and, 
above all, Mrs. Farqubar, have, as far as we know, no 
counterparts in fiction. ‘The book is full of good things, 
which we have not space to quote. It is a shrewd and 
wise saying which Mr. Norris puts in the mouth of Max- 
well, that ‘let a man’s memory be never so good, the 
utmost it can do for him is tv retain facts; it cannot 
hold emotion.’ Not less true, in spite of its cynicism, is 
the remark that nowadays ‘a man way run away with 
his neighbour’s wife, and resume bis place in society 
when he chooses, if he will only show his y;enitence by 
deserting her.’ Maude Dennison is the sweetest of 
heroines, yet Mr. Norris knows human nature far too 
well to moke her a paragon of innate saintliness, free 
from all taint of original sin. ‘‘lhirlby Hall’ is t» be 
heartily enjoyed and almost unreservedly recommended, 
if only for the sake of Bunce and the butler, of whom we 
have left ourselves no space to speak.” —T7he Standard. 


THE ROGUE. 


‘** Mr. Norris is just now to the fore. He is probably 
one of the first amongst rising novelists. Mr. Lang speaks 
of him as ‘the Thackeray of a later age.’”—7he World. 

**Mr. Norris is always an artist. Tom Heywood is 
by no means the author’s only triumph. Lady Hester 
and Stella are in their way almost equally, and Mr. 
Fisher, the unscrupulous financier who is prompted by 
his one unselfish emotion to a heroic act of self-abnega- 
tion, is even better ; but our space is exhausted, and we 
must content ourselves with a hearty commendation of 
one of the cleverest and brightest novels of the season,” — 
The Spectator. 





A BACHELOR'S BLUNDER. 


‘“We have endeavoured in noticing some previou 
books of this author to express our high appreciation of 
his graphic powers and his right to be reckoned one of 
the leading English novelists—one who has been com- 
pared to Thackeray in reference to his delicate humour 
and his ready seizure of the foibles as well as the virtues 
of mankind, and to Anthony Trollope in a certain 
minuteness of finish in the depicting of people and of 
scenes. This story of a natural and unsophisticated gir! 
in the midst of the intense worldliness of modern English 
society, and of a marriage deliberately viewed in advance 
and by both parties as one entirely of convenience, affords 
an excellent field for his characteristic modes of treat- 
ment.”—The Boston Literary World. 


MAJOR AND MINOR. 


‘*The author's fidelity of analysis throughout this 
clever book is remarkable. As a rule he here deals with 
ordinary sentiments, but the more complicated characters 
of Gilbert Seagrave and Miss Huntly are drawn with the 
subtle touch of the accomplished artist. These merits 
are femiliar to the readers of Mr. Norris’s former works, 
but in none of these is to be found a vein of such genuine 
humour as in ‘Major and Minor,’ The irrepressible 
contractor Buswell, Mr. Dubbin, and the fair Miss Julia, 
whose admiration for poor Brian lands him in a more 
than awkward dilemma, are each and all as life-like as 
they are diverting. In this, his latest book, Mr. Norri3 
remains the elegant and slightly caustic writer he has 
ever been, while his knowledge of the world and 
sympathy with human nature have become wider and 
more real.”—The Morning Post. 

*** Major and Minor’ is the best novel Mr. Norris bas 
as yet produced. There is all the cleverness of character 
drawing which be long ago accustomed us to expect from 
him.”—The Academy. 


Each in One Volume, Crown 8vo., 6s. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary fo Ker Wajesiy the Queen. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


4 ; THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CARDINAL WISEMAN. 
' By a — Author of “William George Ward and the Oxford Movement.” 
2 vols., crown 8vo. 








THE QUEEN’S HOUNDS, AND STAG-HUNTING RE- 
COLLECTIONS. By Lord Risstespate, Master of the Buckhounds, 1892-95. With 
24 Plates and 35 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., 25s. 


SERVIA: THE POOR MAN’S PARADISE. By Herserr Viviay, 
M.A. With Portrait of the King, and a Map. 8vo. 


“Y\@sROCK-CLIMBING IN THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
By Owen Guiynye Joves, B.Sc. Lond., Member of the Alpine Club. With 30 Full- 


page Illustrations in Collotype, and 9 Lithograph Plate Diagrams of Routes. 8vo., 15s. net. 
THE AUTHORESS OF THE ODYSSEY: Where and When she 


i wrote, Who she was, the Use she made of the Iliad, and How the Poem Grew under 
H) ; her hands. By Samuet Burier, Author of “Erewhon,” &c. With 4 Maps and 14 
e Illustrations, S8vo., 10s. 6d. 





NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 


A TSAR’S GRATITUDE: A Story of Modern Russia. By Frep 
Wuisnaw, Author of “A Boyar of the Terrible,” &. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


3. [2 =WAYFARING MEN. By Epxa Lratt. Crown 8vo. 62. 

on of IVA KILDARE: «a Matrimonial Problem. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of 
ne a “Mr. Smith,” &. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

ives RACING AND ’CHASING. A Oollection of Sporting Stories. By 
“yp Autrrep E. T. Watson, Editor of the Badminton Magazine. With 16 Plates and 36 


od girl Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

lish 
vance 
affords 


treat- NEW BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. Edited by Anprew Lance. With 67 
Illustrations by H. J. Forp. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


‘= WORDSWORTH. Edited, with an Introduction, by ANpRew Lane. With 
racters Photogravure Frontispiece of Rypat Mount, 16 Illustrations and numerous Initial 
th the Letters, by ALFRED Parsons, A.R.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


merits 
works, 






































— NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ADVENTURES OF TWO 
‘Julia, DUTCH DOLLS AND A GOLLIWOGG.” 

ike as THE VEGE-MEN’S REVENGE. Words by Berra Urroy. With 
—_ Coloured Plates, &c., by FLorence K. Urtox. Oblong, 4to., 6s. 


d and 
er and 


HERE THEY ARE! More Stories. Written and Illustrated by Jas. F. 
Suntrvan, Author of “The Flame-Flower,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
ris has 


aractet THE ADVENTURES OF THE THREE BOLD BABES: 


+t from Hector, Honoria, and Alisander. A Story in Pictures. By 8. RosAMOND PRaxGER. 
With 24 Coloured Plates and 24 Outline Pictures. Oblong 4to., 3s. 6d. 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN: 2 Story. By Evrrn H. Fowuer, 
—= ” my Young Pretenders.” With 24 Illustrations by Erne, Kate Burcess. 
Town 8yo., 6s. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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KILLING A {WHALE. 


IN THE PRESS. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OF 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 


SIR: HENRY. KEPPEL, 


G.C.B., D.C.L., 


AvtTuor or “ A VOYAGE TO THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO.” 


Compiled from Log-books and Journals written during Sixty Years of Active 
Service in the Royal Navy in all parts of the world. 


With $llustrations from Sketches 
Ey the late SIR OSWALD BRIERLEY, Marine Painter to Her Majesty, 


AND OTHER ARTISTS. 


IN TWO VOLUMES, DEMY S8vo. 





Lonpoy : RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Borurineton STREET 
Publishers in Ordinary fo Her Majesty the Queen. 
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THE PEIWAR KOTAL, 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH EDITION IS NOW READY. 


FORTY-ONE: YEARS IN INDIA 


From Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. 


By Field-Marshal LORD ROBERTS, V.C., 


K.P., G.C.B., G.C.S.L, G.C.LE. 


In Two Volumes, demy 8vo,, Price 36s, 


With Portraits of 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, 
FIELD-MARSHAL SIR DONALD STEWART, 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD NAPIER OF MAGDALA, 


GENERAL SIR ARTHUR HARDINGE, 

GENERAL SIR SAMUEL BROWNE, 

GENERAL NICHOLSON, 

GENERAL SIR ABRAHAM ROBERTS, 

GENERAL SIR JAMES OUTRAM, 

GENERAL LORD CLYDE (SIR COLIN CAMPBELL), 

GENERAL LORD SANDHURST (SIR WILLIAM 
MANSFIELD), 

SIR HENRY LAWRENCE, 

H.H. THE AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN. 





With Maps, Plans, &c., of 
THE CITY OF DELHI, 
THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW, 
THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW, 
THE PEIWAR KOTAL, 
CAWNPORE, 
KHUDAGANJ, 
THE LINES OF SHERPUR, 
NAJAFGHAR, 
THE HEIGHTS OF LALOO, 
THE BALA HISSAR GATE AT KABUL, 
THE TANGI WARDAK PASS, 
THE ROUTE FROM KABUL TO KANDAHAR, 
THE ASIATIC FRONTIERS, 
OPERATIONS IN THE CHARDEH VALLEY. 





—_ Ay (before publication). Issued Jan. 2, 1897. 
(before publication). Issued Jan. 2, 1897. 

United States Edition, Issued January 4, 1897. 

ition. January 4, 1897. 
January 4, 1897. 
January 4, 1897. 
January 14, 1897. 
January 16, 1897. 
January 21, 1897. 
January 27, 1897. - 


February 12, 1897. 
February 17, 1897. 


| Thirteenth Edition, 
Fourteenth Exition. 

| Fifteenth Edition. 

| Sixteenth Edition. 

| Seventeenth Edition 


Issued February 23, 1897. 
» February 26, 1897. 
” 


‘i April 28; 1897. 

» ‘May 3i, 1397. 

» duly 7, 1897. 

» duly 30, 1897. 

», August 28, 1897. 

ee September’ 21, 1897. 
»» October 21, 1897. 

o November 18, 1897. 


Nineteenth Edition. 
Twentieth Edition. 


ty: . 
Twenty-third Edition. 
Twenty-fourth Eilition. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. 





Loxpoxn : RICHARD. BENTLEY & SON, New Buntineton Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary fo Let Wajesty the Oucen. 
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AN OLD INN YARD. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 





MR. HISSEY’S DRIVING TOURS IN ENGLAND. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS, 
By James Joun Hissty, Author of “A Drive through England,” “A Tour in a 
Phaeton,” etc. With a Plan of the Route taken, and sixteen full-page Illustrations 
from Sketches by Mr. Hissey. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


(Surrey, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Shrop- 
shire, Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire.] In demy &vo., with sixteen 
full-page Illustrations by the Author and a Plan of the Route. 16s. 

ACROSS ENGLAND IN A DOG-CART; 
From London to St. David’s and Back. With sixteen Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author and Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo., 16s. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
Demy 8vo., with Frontispiece, 12s. 

A HOLIDAY ON THE ROAD, 
An Artist’s Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. With fourteen full-page and 
thirty smaller Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

ON THE BOX SEAT; 
Or, From London to the Land’s End and back. Demy 8vo., with sixteen full-page 
Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 16s. 


Copies of “A Drive through England,” and “A Tour in a Phaeton through the Eastern 
Counties,” can now only be obtained through the booksellers, these works being out of print. 








London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Ber Majesty the Queen, 
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RUINED FORT, MITYLENE. 





IMMEDIATELY. 


OLD TRACKS anp 
NEW LANDMARKS. 


Wayside Sketches in Crete, Macedonia, Mitylene, &c. 


BY 


MARY A. WALKER, 


Author of “Through Macedonia to the Albanian Lakes,” “ Untrodden Paths 
in Roumania,” &c. 


With Recollections of Haidar Pasha in 1857—On the Road to Ismidt, 1880—Ismidt—From 
Ismidt to Angora—The Plains of Angora—History of Ancyra—Summer Days in Chalcedon, 
1865—Under the Oaks at Merdivenkeuy—Broussa in 1866—The Kebal Shop—Broussa in 
1886—Broussa in 1896. In Macedonia—Cavalla—Pella—Vodena—Ochrida—Mitylene—The 
Harbour of the Olives—Thermi—The Great Cypresses and the Ruined Aqueduct—Molivo 
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Che Pride of Zennico. 
By AGNES anp EGERTON CASTLE. 


IV. 
I RUSHED out into the street, treading as if on air, my cloak 
floating behind me, my head thrown back, all warnings 
unheeded in the first overpowering tide of this joy which had 
come upon me at the darkest hour of all. 

I had told myself that I must act, and act at once. But till 
I had had a moment’s breathing time to realise the extraordinary 
revelations by which the whole face of the past and of the future 
was changed to me, I could form no coherent thought, much 
less could I form plans. 

I wanted space for this, and solitude. And so I hurried along 
as I have described, looking neither to the right nor to the left, 
when I was seized upon from behind, and by no means gentle 
hands brought me first to a standstill, and next threw the 
folds of my cloak around me in such a fashion as once more to 
cover my face. 

“Are you mad?” said Janos, with a fiercer display of 
anger than I had ever known him show to me, though he 
had marshalled me pretty rigidly through my illness, “I 
have been following you these five minutes, and all the town 
stares at your honour. “Tis lucky you took a side turning 
just now or you would have been straight into the Grande Place, 
perhaps into the main guard. If you want to look for death, 
you can go to the wars like my old master, but ’tis an ill thing 
to find it in the assassin’s blade, as I thought you had learned 
by now. Do you forget,” continued Janos, scolding more 
vehemently, “that they are all leagued against you in this 
country? Do you forget how they packed you out of the land 
last year, and warned you never to return? “Tis very well to 


risk one’s life, but ’tis ill to throw it away.” 
VOL. OXIL 2F 
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“Oh, Janos, true soul,” said I, as soon as I could get air to 
speak with, for his grasp upon the folds of my cloak was like 
an iron clamp, “all is changed, all is explained. You saw me 
last the most miserable of men: you see me now the happiest!” 

We had paused in a deserted alley leading into the gardens 
on the ramparts. As I looked round I saw that the sky had 
grown darkly overcast, and by Janos’s pinched face, as well as 
by the bowing and bending of the trees, that the wind had risen 
strong and cold. Tome it might have been the softest breeze 
of spring. I drew the man over toa bench all frosted already 
by tiny flakes which fell persistently, yet sparsely, and there 
I told him my tale of joy. He listened, blinking and grinning. 
At length, when it was duly borne in upon him that the wife 
I was seeking was really and actually the Princess of the land, 
he clasped his hands and cried with a certain savage enthusiasm : 

“Oh, that my old master had lived to see the day!” But 
the next instant the bristling difficulties of the situation began 
to oppress his aged heart. He pondered with a falling face. 

“Then your honour is in greater danger than even I had 
thought,” said he, “and every second he passes in this town 
of cut-throats adds to the risk.” 

“Even so,” said I, clapping him on the shoulders, my spirits 
rising higher, it seemed, with every fresh attempt to depress 
them. “Even so, my good fellow, and therefore since my wife 
I mean to have, and since I mean to live to be happy with her, 
what say you to our carrying her off this very night ?” 

He made no outcry: he knew the breed (he himself had said 
it) too well. As you may see a dog watch his master’s signal 
to dash after the prey—wagging his tail faintly the while—so 
the fellow turned and fixed me. 

“And how will your honour do it?” said he, without a 
protest. 

“How?” said I, and laughed aloud, “by my soul I know not! 
I know nothing yet. But we will home to the inn and deliberate. 
There is nought so difficult but love will find the way, and 
Romeos will scale walls to reach their Juliets so long as this old 
world lasts.” 

I rose as I spoke, and so did Janos, shaking the snow from his 
bent shoulders. 

“T know nothing of the gentlemen your honour speaks of, 
nor of the ladies, but my old master, your honour’s uncle, did 
things in his days. . . . God forgive me that I should remember 
them against a holy soul in Heaven! There was a time when 
he kept a whole siege (it was before Reichenberg in ’59), a whole 
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siege waiting, ordered a cessation of fire for a night, that he 
might visit some lady in the town. He was the general of the 
besieging army, and he could order as he pleased. By Saint 
Stephen, he got into the town somehow... andI with him... 
and next morning we got out again! No one knew where we had 
been but himself, and myself, and herself—he, he!—and before 
midday we had that town.” 

“ Fie, fie, Janos,” said I, “ these are sad tales of a field marshal: 
let us hope my good aunt never heard them.” 

“Her Excellency,” said Janos, and crossed himself, ‘“ would 
have gloried in the deed. But, your honour, we have the heavens 
against us to-night; I have not seen a sky look blacker, even 
in England, since the great storm at Tollendhal.... Ah, your 
honour remembers when.” 

“ All the better,” said I, as we turned the corner; “a stormy 
night is the best of nights for a bold deed.” 

And I thought within myself: “I lost her in the storm; in the 
storm shall I find her again.” Thus does a glad heart frame ite 
own omen. 

It was all very fine to talk of carrying off my wife in such 
fashion, but when, seated together near the fire in my room, 
talking in whispers so that not even the great stove door could 
catch the meaning of our conclave, Janos and I discussed our 
plans, we found that everything fell before the insuperable 
difficulty of our ignorance of the topography of the palace. 
There seemed nothing for it but to endeavour to interview Anna 
once more, dangerous as the process might be. And we were 
already discussing in what character Janos should present him- 
self, when Fortune—that jade that had long turned so cold a 
shoulder upon me—came to the rescue in the person of the good 
woman herself. There was a hard knock at the door, which 
made us both, conspirators as we were, jump apart, and I 
involuntarily feel for the pistol in my coat skirts, whilst Janos 
stalked to open. 

And there stood the lank black figure which had once seemed 
to cast a sort of shadow on my young delight, but which now I 
greeted as that of an angel of deliverance. She loved her 
mistress, her mistress loved me . . . what could she do me then 
but good ? 

I sprang forward and drew her in by both hands. She threw 
back the folds of her hood and looked round upon us, and her 
grim anxious countenance relaxed into something like a smile. 
Then she dropped me a stiff courtesy, and coming close to my 
ear : 
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“T gave my mistress the gracious master’s letter,’ she said, 
and paused. I seized upon her hand again. 

“Oh, Anna, dear Anna, how is she? Howdidshe take it? Was 
she much concerned? Was she. . .” I hesitated, “ was she glad 
to learn I am not dead?” 

The woman’s eyes looked as if they would fain speak volumes, 
but her taciturn tongue gave utterance to few words. 

“My mistress,” she said, “wept much, and thanked God.” 
That was all, but I was satisfied. 

“She is in much fear for you,” the messenger went on after 
a pause. “She bid me say she dared not write because of the 
danger to you; she bid me say that the danger is greater than 
you know of; that your enemies are other than you think. 
Now they believe you dead, but you may be recognised. And 
you were out to-day again,” said Anna, suddenly dropping the 
singsong whisper of her recitation and turning upon me sternly 
with uplifted finger. ‘Out, in spite of my warning. I know, 
for I came to the inn to find you. All this is foolish.” 

“ And this is the end of your message?” said I, who had been 
drinking in every word my wife’s sweet lips had so sweetly 
spoken for me. ‘“ Was there nothing else?” said I again, for my 
soul hungered for a further sign of love. 

“There was one thing more,” said Anna in her stolid way: 
“she bid me say she would contrive to see you, somehow, soon ; 
but that as you love her you must keep hidden.” 

I shut my eyes for a second to taste in the secret of my 
heart the honeyed savour of that little phrase that meant so 
much ; “as you love me!” for there rang the unmistakable appeal 
of love to love! And I smiled to think that she still reserved 
the telling of her secret. I guessed it was because she was 
pleased that I should want her for herself, and not for the vain 
pride that had been our undoing. 

And then with my bold resolve a thousandfold strengthened, I 
caught Anna by the arm. 

“ Now listen,” said I, and stooped to bring my lips to her ear. 
“When I went out this afternoon it was to good purpose. I have 
seen Frau Lothner.... I know all.” 

“Lord God!” cried Anna, and snatched her hand from mine 
and threw her arms to heaven, her long brown face overspread 
with pallor; “and she has seen you, has recognised you—the 
Court doctor’s wife! Then God help us all! If the secret is 
not out to-day it will be to-morrow. Oh, my poor child, my poor 


child!” She rocked herself to and fro in a paroxysm of in- 
dignant grief. 
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“But,” said I, trying to soothe her that she might listen 
to my plan, “ Madam Lothner is an old friend of mine, she is 
devoted to the Princess, she has a kind heart, she has promised 
me discretion.” 

“She!” said Anna, and paused to throw me a look of un- 
utterable scorn. “She, the sheep-head! in the hands of such 
a one as the Court doctor! My lord, I give you but to midnight 
to escape! for as it hanpens—and God is merciful that it happens 
so—the Margrave has sent for the doctor at his camp of Liegnitz, 
and he will not return until after supper.” 

“So be it,” said I gaily; “escape I shall, Anna, but not 
alone.” 

The woman’s sallow face grew paler yet. The depth of the 
love for the child she had nursed at her breast gave her 
perspicacity. Her eye sought mine with fearful anticipation. 

I drew her to the furthest end of the room and rapidly 
expounded my project, which developed itself in my mind even 
as I spoke. Outside the snow was falling fast. All good citizens 
were within doors; there was as yet no suspicion of my presence 
in the town; the palace was quiet and my bitterest enemy was 
absent; to delay would be to lose our only chance. The 
passion of my arguments, none the less forcible, perhaps, because 
of the stress of circumstances which kept my voice at whisper 
pitch, bore down Anna’s protests, her peasant’s fears. I had, I 
believe, a powerful auxiliary in the woman’s knowledge of all that 
her beloved mistress might be made to suffer upon the discovery 
of my re-appearance. She felt the convincing truth of my state- 
ment, that if the attempt was to be made at all it must be made 
this very night, and she saw too that I said true when I told her 
I would only give up such attempt with my life. 

Moreover (joy as yet hardly realised!) she knew that my wife’s 
happiness lay in me alone; and so she agreed, with unexpectei 
heartiness, to every detail of my scheme. 

She was to meet me at the end of the rampart-garden lane 
before the stroke of eight, two hours hence, and admit me through 
a side postern into the garden. We were obliged to fix so early 
an hour to avoid the necessity of running twice past sentries, who, 
it seemed, were doubled around the palace after eight o'clock. 
The Princess’s apartments were upon the first floor on the 
garden side, and from the terrace below it was quite possible, 
it appeared, for an active man to climb up to her balcony. I 
would bring a rope-ladder—Jainos should make it, for he had no 
doubt some knowledge of that lover's implement. As soon as 
she had shown me the way, Anna was to endeavour to prepare 
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her mistress for my coming. Janos in his turn was to be waiting 
with my carriage and post-horses as near the garden gate as he 
dared. The Princess, the nurse told me, was wont to retire about 
nine, it might be a little earlier or later, and liked then to be left 
in solitude, Anna herself being the only person admitted to her 
chamber. 

Among the many risks there was one inevitable, the danger 
of being discovered by my wife lurking on her balcony before 
Anna had had time to carry her message: for it was impossible, 
the woman warned me, that she should now see her mistress before 
the latter descended to meet the Duke at supper. I was, however, 
gaily prepared to face this risk, and even foolhardy as it may 
seem, desired in my inmost soul that there should be no inter- 
mediary on this occasion, and that my lips only should woo her 
back to me; that this first meeting after our hard parting should 
be sacred to ourselves alone. 

I reckoned besides upon the fact that since Ottilie knew I was 
in the town, she would not be surprised at my boldness, however 
desperate; that she would ascertain with her own eyes who it 
was who dared climb so high before she called for help. 

At length, when everything was clear—and the woman showed 
after all a wonderful mother wit—Anna departed in the storm, 
and I and Janos were left to our own plans and preparations. As 
for me, my heart had never ridden so high; never for a second 
did I pause or hesitate. In a few minutes we had devised 
half a dozen alternate schemes of flight, all equally good—all 
equally precarious. 

“Will your honour leave it to me?” said the old cam- 
paigner at last, as he sat beginning to plait and knot various 
lengths of our luggage ropes into an escape ladder, “the 


settlement of the inn account, the post-horses and the choice 
of the road ?” 


With this I was content. 

The wind had abated a little, but the snow was still falling 
steadily when I set forth at length. The streets were, as I 
expected, very empty, and the few wayfarers whom I chanced to 
meet were so enveloped and so plastered with white, the chief 
thought of everyone was so obviously how best to keep himself 
warm, how soonest to get within shelter, that I hugged myself 
again upon my luck. There was a glow within me which defied 
the elements. 

At the corner of the garden lane, at the appointed place, even 
as the tower clock began the quarter chimes, I saw a woman’s 
figure rapidly approaching the trysting spot from the opposite 
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direction. I hesitated for a moment, uacertain as to its identity, 
but it made straight for me, and I saw it was Anna. As we 
turned into the lane itself she suddenly whispered : 

“Put your arm round my waist,” and the next instant, from 
the very midst of my amazement, I realised her meaning: we 
had to pass close by a sentry box. Woman’s wits are ever 
sharper than man’s. The sentry was stamping to and fro, 
beating his breast with his disengaged hand, but ceased his bear 
dance to stare at us, as we came within the light of the postern 
lamp, and launched at the dim couple so lovingly embraced some 
rude witticism in his peasant tongue, accompanied by a grunt of 
good-natured laughter. My supposed sweetheart pulled her hood 
further over her face, answered back tartly with a couple of 
words in the country dialect; and followed by an ironical 
blessing from the churl, we were free to pursue our way 
unchallenged. 

This was the only obstacle we encountered ; the lane was quite 
deserted. We stopped before a little postern door half buried 
in ivy, which Anna, producing a key from her pocket, unlocked 
after some difficulty. At last it rolled back on its rusty hinges 
with what sounded in my ears as an exultant creak. An ancient 
bird’s nest fell upon my head as we passed through into the 
garden. Anna carefully pushed the door to once more, but 
without locking it, and we hastened towards the distant gleaming 
front of the palace, stumbling as we went, for the soft snow 
concealed the irregularities of the path. Without hesitation, 
however, my guide led me between two fantastically carved 
hedges of box and yew till we came to a statue, rearing a blurred 
outline, ghostly white in the faint snowlight. Here she stood 
still and pointing to the south wing: 

“There,” she said, while all the blood in my body leaped, 
“there are my mistress’s apartments; see you those three windows 
above the terrace? The middle window with the balcony is that 
of her Highness’s bedroom. You cannot mistake it. The ivy is as 
thick as a man’s arm, and you may climb by it in safety. Now that 
I have done what you bid me I will go to the palace. God see us 
through this mad night’s work !” 

With these words she left me. I ventured to the foot of the 
terrace wall, and creeping alongside, soon found the terrace steps, 
which I ascended with a tread as noiseless as the fall of the thick 
snowflakes all around me. I stood under her balcony. I groped for 
the ivy-stems, and found them indeed as thick as cables. It was a 
plant of centenarian growth, and it clasped the old palace walls with 
a hundred arms, as close as welded iron; as strong and commodious 
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a ladder as my purpose required. I swung myself up (I tremble 
now to think how recklessly, when one false step might have ended 
the life that had grown so dear), and next I found myself upon the 
balcony—Ottilie’s balcony!—and through the parted curtains 
could peer into her lighted room. 

Then for the first time I paused, hesitating to pry upon her 
retirement like a thief in the night. For a moment I knelt upon 
the snow and cried in my heart for pardon to her. Then drawing 
cautiously aside from the shaft of light, I looked in. It was a 
large lofty apartment with much gilding, tarnished it seemed by 
time, and with faded paintings and medallions on the walls. In an 
alcove curtained off I divined in the shadow a great carved bed, 
whose gilt curves caught now and again a gleam of ruby light 
from the open door of an immense rose china stove. My eyes 
lingered tenderly over every detail of the sanctuary sacred to my 
lady. Outside upon the balcony, all in the darkness, the cold and 
the snow, my whole being began to swim in a dreamy warmth 
of love. It is like enough that had not something come to rouse 
me, I might have been found next morning, stiff, frozen upon my 
perch, with a smile upon my lips—a very sweet and easy death! 
But from this dangerous dreaminess I was presently aroused to 
vivid watchfulness and energy. My wandering gaze had been for 
a little while uncomprehendingly fixed upon a shining wing of 
flowered satin stuff that trailed on one side of a great armchair, 
the back of which was turned towards me. This wing of brocade 
caught the full illumination of the candles on the wall and 
showed hues of pink and green as dainty as the monthly roses 
in the garden of my old home in England. Now asI gazed the 
roses began to move as if a breeze had shaken them, and lo! the 
next moment, a little hand as white as milk fluttered down like a 
dove upon them and drew them out of sight. For a second my 
heart stood still, and then beat against my breast like a frantic 
wild thing of the woods against the bars of its cage. She was 
there, there already, my beloved! What kept me from breaking 
in upon her, I cannot say—a sort of fear of looking upon her face 
again in the midst of my great longing—or may be my good 
angel! Anyhow I paused, and pausing was saved. For in a second 
more a door opposite to me opened, and an elderly lady, followed 
by two servants carrying a table spread for a repast, entered the 
room. The lady came towards the armchair and curtsied. I saw 
her lips move and caught the murmur of her voice, and listened 
next in vain for the music of those tones for which my ear had 
hungered so many days and nights. 

I saw the white hand cleave the air again as if with an 
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impatient gesture. The lady curtsied, the lackeys deposited the 
table near the chair, and all three withdrew. 

I had trusted to fate to be kind to me this night, but I had 
not dared expect from fate more than neutrality: and now it was 
clear that it was taking sides for me, and that my wife had been 
strangely well inspired to sup in her chamber alone, instead of 
in public with her father, as I had been told was her wont. 

No sooner had the attendants retired than I beheld her light 
figure spring up with the old bounding impetuosity I had loved 
and laughed at, fling herself against the door, and I heard the 
snap of the key. Now was my opportunity! And yet again I 
hesitated and watched. My face was pressed against the glass 
in the full glare of the light, without a thought of caution, 
forgetting that, were she to look up and see me, the woman alone 
might well scream at the wild, eager face watching her with 
burning eyes from out of the black night. But she did not 
look up. 

Wheeling round at the door itself as if she could not even wait 
to get back to her chair, Ottilie—my Ottilie—drew from beneath 
the lace folds that crossed upon her young bosom a folded letter, 
which I recognised, by the coarse yellow paper, as that which 
my own hand had scored in the little provision shop a few 
hours ago. 

An extraordinary mixture of emotions seized upon my soul: 
a sort of shame of myself again for spying upon her private life, 
and an unutterable rapture. I could have knelt once more in the 
snow as before a sacred shrine, and I could have broken down a 
fortress to get to her. From the very strength of the conflict I 
was motionless with all my life still in my eyes. 

When she had finished reading she lifted her face for a moment, 
and then for the first time I saw it. Oh, dear face, paled with 
many tears and dark thoughts, but beautiful, beyond even my 
heated fancy, with a new beauty, rarer and more exquisite than 
it is given me to describe! The same yet not the same! The 
wife I had left had been a wilful and wayward child, a mocking 
sprite—the wife I here found again was a gracious, a ripe and 
tender woman, upon whose lips and eyes sat the seal of a noble, 
sorrowfal endurance. 

She lifted the letter to her lips and kissed it, looked up again, 
and then our eyes met! Then I hardly remember what I did; I 
was unconscious of any deliberate thought; I only knew that 
there was my wife, and that not another second should pass 
before I had her in my arms. 


I suppose I must have hurled myself against the casement ; 
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the lock yielded, and the window flew open. Enveloped in a whirl 
of floating snow I leaped into the warm room. With dilated, 
fixed eyes, with parted lips, she stood, terror-stricken, at first, 
yet erect and undaunted. I had counted all along on her 
courage, and it did not fail me! But before I had even time to 
speak, such a change came over her as is like the first upspring 
of sunlight upon the colourless world of dawn. As you may see 
a wave gather itself aloft to break upon the shore, so she drew 
herself up and flung herself, melting into tears, body and soul, 
as it were, upon my heart. And the next moment her lips 
sought mine. 

Never before had she so come to me—never before had life 
held for me such a moment! Oh, my God! it was worth the 
suffering ! 


we 


A xnock without aroused us. With a stifled cry of alarm the 
woman who had made no sound on the violent entry of an armed 
man upon her unprotected solitude now fell into deadly anguish. 
She sprang to the door, and I could see the lace on her bosom 
flutter with the fear of her heart as she bent her ear to listen. 
The knock was repeated. 

“Who is it?” cried Ottilie, in a strangled voice. “I had said 
I would be alone.” 

“Tis I, child,” came the answer in the well-known deep note; 
“it is Anna, alone.” 

I thrust my sword back into its scabbard; my wife drew a 
long breath of relief, and glanced at me with her hand pressed 
to her heart. 

* Anna, thank God! We can admit her: Anna is safe,” she 
said, and turned the key. 

Anna opened the door, stood an instant on the threshold, 
contemplating us in silence; a faint smile hovered about her 
hard mouth. Then, without wasting words on futile warnings, 
she made fast the lock, deposited on the floor a dark lantern she 
had concealed under her apron, walked to the window, which 
she closed as best she could, and drew the curtains securely. 
Indeed, her precaution was not idle: through the silence of the 
outside world of night, muffled by the snow, but yet unmistakable, 
the tread of the first patrolling round now grew ever more dis- 
tinctly upon our ear, passed under the terrace, emphasised by an 
occasional click of steel, and died away round the corner. With 
the vanishing sound melted the new anxiety which had clutched 
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me, and I blessed the falling snow, which must have hidden again, 
as soon as registered, the tell-tale traces of my footsteps below. 

Anna had listened with frowning brow; when all was still once 
more, she turned to the Princess, and briefly, but in that softened 
voice I remembered of old : 

“T have told your ladies that you had bid me attend to you 
this night, and that you must not be disturbed in the morning,” 
she said, and then turned to me: “All is ready, sir: we have 
till noon before being discovered. And now, child,” she continued, 
as Ottilie, still closely clinging to my side, looked up inquiringly, 
“no time to lose; there is death in this for thy gracious lord, if 
not for us all as well.” 

“What does she mean?” asked Ottilie, and seemed brought 
from a far sphere of bliss face to face with cold reality. ‘Oh, 
Basil, Basil, to leave me again!” 

“Leave you? I will never leave you,” cried I, touched to the 
quick at the change which had come upon the proud spirit of 
my beloved. “But if you will not come with me, with your 
husband, if you fear the perils of flight, the hardships of the road, 
or even,” said [, though it was only to try her and taste once 
again the exquisite joy of loving, humble words from her lips, 
“if you cannot make up your mind to give up your high state 
here, to live as the wife of a simple gentleman, I am content to 
die at your side. But leave you, never again! Ah! my God, 
once was too much.” 

She looked at me for a second with tender reproach in her 
tear-dimmed eyes and upon her trembling lips, then she answered 
with a simplicity that rebuked my mock humility : 

“Tam content to go with you, Basil, were it to the end of the 
world.” 

At this I could not, in spite of Anna’s presence, but take her 
to my heart again, and the nurse, after watching us with a 
curious look of mingled pleasure and jealousy in her hollow eyes, 
suddenly and somewhat harshly bid us remember once more that 
time was short. 

“You,” she went on to her lady, peremptorily, as if conscious 
of being herself the true mistress of the situation, “drink you of 
that broth and break some bread, and drink of that wine, for 
you have not eaten to-day. And you,” she added, turning to me, 
“make ready with your ladder.” 

Impatiently and sternly she stood by us until we prepared to 
obey her orders. 

We owe a very great debt of gratitude to this woman! 

My wife sat down like a child, watching me, sweet heart! 
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over every mouthful of soup as one who fears the vision may 
fade. As for me, aroused to a sense of the importance of 
immediate action, I threw from me the perilous temptation of 
letting myself go to the delight of the moment—a delight 
enhanced, perhaps, by the very knowledge of environing danger. 
Opening my cloak, I unwound the length of rope from my waist, 
cautiously slipped out again on the balcony and fastened one end 
to the iron rail. Remembering the precious burden it was to 
bear, I could not be satisfied without testing every knot, and 
finally trying its strength with my own weight by descending 
to the terrace. It worked satisfactorily, and the distance, 
fortunately, was not excessive. Then leaving it dangling, in 
three leaps I was up again and once more in the warm room, 
just in time to see an exquisite gleam of pink silk stocking 
disappear into the depths of the fur boot which Anna was 
fastening with all the dexterity of a nurse dressing a child. 

And, indeed, my sweet love submitted to be turned and bustled 
and manipulated with an uncomplaining docility as if she was 
again back in her babyhood—although in truth I have reason 
to believe, from what I know of her and have heard since, that 
not even then had she ever been remarkable for docility. 

Grimly smiling, Anna completed her labour by submerging 
the dainty head in a deep hood; the sable-lined cloak and 
the muff she handed over to me with the abrupt command: 
“Throw them out! Auswerfen!” Anna should have been a 
grenadier sergeant; nevertheless, the thought was good and 
I promptly obeyed. Next she gave me the lantern (she had 
thought of everything!) and commenced extinguishing the lights 
in the room, I took Ottilie by the hand—the little warm hand, 
ungloved, that it might the tighter feel the rope. 

“Will you trust yourself, love?” said I. She gave me no 
answer but a shaft of one of her old fearless looks and yielded 
her waist to my arm, and thus we stepped forth into the snow 
and the night. I guided her to the rope and showed her where 
to hold, and where to place her feet, and then, climbing over the 
balcony, supporting myself by the projecting stones and the 
knotted ivy, I was able to guide the slender body down each 
swinging rung: for when the blood is hot and the heart on fire 
one can do things that would otherwise appear well-nigh im- 
possible, 

Safely we reached the ground. I enveloped her in the cloak 
which Anna’s forethought had provided, and after granting 
myself the luxury of another embrace, I was preparing to ascend 
the blessed rope again for the purpose of assisting Anna, when 
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I discovered that incomparable woman solidly and stolidly planted 
by our side in the snow. 

“All is right, gracious sir,” she said in a breathless whisper ; 
“but it would be as well to take away that rope, since you can 
go up and down so easily without it.” 

Recognising in an instant the wisdom of the suggestion (it 
was well someone had a wakening brain that night!) I clambered 
up once more, and in a few seconds had flung down the tell-tale 
ladder, and descended again. 

Anna took up the lantern which she hid under her cloak, and 
all three clinging together, we hastened to the postern as noise- 
lessly as shadows. The snow fell, but the wind had all subsided, 
and the air was now so still that the cold struck no chill. 

Outside the postern, seeing no one in sight, we paused. 

“T have told Janos to be at the bottom of the lane,” I said to 
Anna, as she pocketed the key after turning the lock. And then 
to my wife, who hung close and silent to my arm: “It is but a 
little way, and then you shall rest.” 

Even as I spoke I turned to lead her, but Anna arrested me : 

“T have thought better,” she said. “To leave the town ina 
carriage is dangerous: I have arranged otherwise.” 

I was about, I believe, to protest, or at least discuss, when 
Ottilie, who had hitherto permitted herself to be led whither I 
would, like one in a dream, suddenly cried to me in an urgent 
undertone to let Anna have her way: “ Believe me,” she said, 
“you will not repent it.” I would have gone anywhere at the 
command of that voice. 


“Tt shall be so,” said I; “but there is Janos, and we cannot 
leave him in the lurch.” 

“No, we must have Janos with us,” said Anna, “but that is 
easy. Follow me, children.” And uncovering her lantern, with 
her skirts well kilted up, she preceded us with fearless strides 
to the secluded turn at the bottom of the lane, where, true to his 
promise, I found the heiduck and his conveyance. 

For the greater security the lamps of the carriage had not 
been lit, but we could see its bulk rise in denser black against 
the gloom before us, and feel the warmth of the horses steam 
upon us, with a pleasant stable odour, into the purity of 
the air. 

There was a rapid colloquy between our two old servants. Janos, 
the cunning fox! at once and appreciatively agreed to Anna’s 
superior plan of action. And indeed his old campaigner’s wits 
promptly improved upon the peasant’s shrewdness: instead 
of merely dismissing the carriage as she suggested, he bade 
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the coachman drive out by the East Gate of the town and, 
halting at Gleiwitz, await at the main hostelry there the party 
that would come on the morrow. And in the dark I could see 
him emphasise the order by the transfer of some pieces, that 
clicked knowingly in the night’s silence. The point of the 
manceuvre, however, was only manifest to me when, turning to 
follow Anna’s lead again down a side alley, the fellow breathed 
into my ear with a chuckle: 

“ While your honour was away I took upon myself to despatch 
his carriage with our luggage to meet us, I said, at Dresden. 
That will be two false scents for them—and we, it seems, take 
the south road to Prague! We shall puzzle Budissin yet.” 

On we tramped through the deserted bye-streets. It was only 
when we were stopped at last, in that self-same poor little mean 
lane, before the self-same poor little mean shop, faintly lit inside 
by a dull oil lamp, that I recognised the scene of my morning’s 
interview with Anna—that interview which seemed already to 
have passed into the far regions of my memory, so much had I 
lived through since. 

We met but few folk upon our way, who paid little attention 
to us. As we entered into the evil-smelling room, stepping 
down into it from the street, and as Anna shot back the slide 
of the lantern and turned upon us a triumphant smiling face, 
I felt that our chief peril was over. The shop was empty, 
but she was not disposed to allow us even a little halt: she 
marshalled us through the dank narrow passages with which I had 
already made acquaintance, across the courtyard into the back 
street. There stood a country waggon with a leathern tent. By 
the flash of the lantern I saw that to it were harnessed a pair 
of great raw-boned chestnuts that hung their heads patiently 
beneath the snow, yet seemed to have known better service in 
their days—no doubt at one time had felt the troopers’ spurs. 

Beside them stood a squat man, enveloped to the ears in 
sheepskin, with a limp felt hat drawn over his brow till only some 
three-quarters of a shrewd, empurpled, not unkindly visage was 
left visible. The waggon was evidently expecting us, for he came 
forward, withdrew his pipe, touched his hat, and made a leg. 

“My cousin,” said Anna to us, and added briefly and signifi- 
cantly: “he asks no questions.” 

Then in a severe tone of command she proceeded to address 
several to him. Had he placed fresh hay in the waggon according 
to her orders? Had he received from her sister the ham, and the 
wine and the blankets? Had the horses been well fed? On 
receiving affirmative grunts in answer, she bade him then im- 
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mediately produce the chair, that the lady and the gentleman 
might get in. 

Between the closed borders of her hood I caught a glimpse of 
Ottilie’s faint smile, as lighted by the lantern rays she mounted 
upon the wooden stool and disappeared into the dark recesses of 
the waggon, stirring up a warm dust as she went, and a far away 
fragrance of hay and faded clover. 

“ Now you, sir,” said Anna, and jogged my elbow. 

I believe at that moment we were to her but a pair of babes 
and nurslings for whom she was responsible, and that she would 
have as readily combed our hair and washed our faces as if we 
were still of a size to be lifted on her knee. 

I obeyed. And truly, as I crawled forward in the dark amid the 
warm straw, groping my way to the further end till I laid my 
hand on Ottilie’s soft young arm extended towards me, when I 
heard her laugh a little laugh to herself as we snuggled in the 
nest together, I felt a happiness that was like that of a child, all 
innocent of past and improvident of future. Nevertheless at one 
and the same time my whole being was stirred to its depths with 
a tenderness my manhood had not yet known. 

In those foolish bygone days I had loved her, the sweet soul, 
with the unworthy, mad passion of a lover for his mistress. When 
she left me I had mourned her as a man mourns for his wife, flesh 
of his flesh, bone of his bone. Now, however, we seemed to be lad 
and maid together ; our love, after all the sorrow and the agony 
we had passed through, seemed to wear the divine freshness of a 
first courtship. It was written that good measure was to be 
paid me to compensate for past anguish ... good measure, 
heaped up, flowing over! I took it with a thankful heart. 

The cart swayed and creaked as Janos and Anna mounted and 
settled themselves at our feet, drawing the hay high over them- 
selves. Then came another creaking and swaying in the forward 
end, we heard a jingle of bells,a crack of the whip and a hoarse 
shout: the cart groaned and strained to the effort of the horses, 
then yielded. And at a grave pace we rumbled over the cobble 
stones, turning hither and thither through street after street 
which we could not see; and in the midst of our hay we felt a 
sense of comfortable irresponsibility and delicious mystery. All 
in the inner darkness we were dimly conscious of the snowy 
pageant outside, the ghost-like houses, and the twinkling lights. 
Ottilie lay against my shoulder, and I felt her light breath upon 
my cheek. 

After a while—it would be hard to say how long—there was a halt; 
there came a shout from our driver, and an answering shout beyond. 
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I knew we had come to the town gates. That was a palpitating 
moment of anxiety, as the two voices exchanged parley, which the 
heavy beating of the pulses in my ears would not allow me to 
follow. Next the rough cadence of a jovial laugh fell loud upon 
the air, and—sweeter music I have seldom heard! and then the 
clank of the gate’s bar. Once more we felt ourselves rumbling on 
slowly till we had passed the bridge and exchanged the cobbles 
of the town for the surface of the great Imperial road, more 
lenient for all its ruts. The cousin cracked his whip again and 
bellowed to his cattle. After infinite persuasion they broke into 
a heavy jog-trot. 

“Tn the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost,” said Anna suddenly from her dark corner in a loud 
vibrating voice, “ give thanks to God, you children!” She leant 
forward as she spoke and pulled aside the leathern curtains that 
hung across the back of the cart. With the rush of snowy air 
came to us, framed by the aperture, a retreating vision of 
Budissin, studded here and there with rare gleams of light. 

Thus did my wife, the young Princess of Lusatia, leave her 
father’s dominions, her prospects of a throne, for the love of a 
simple English gentleman ! 


VI. 


I sua carry to the grave, as one of the sweetest of my life, the 
memory of that night journey. Coming as it did between the 
fierce emotions and dangers of our meeting and flight, and the 
perilous and furious episode that yet awaited us, it seems doubly 
impregnated with an exquisite serenity of happiness. Full of 
brief moments that brought me then a poignant joy, it brings 
to my heart as I look back on it now a tenderness as of smiles 
and tears together. 

After a little while the flakes ceased falling, and, in the faint 
snowlight, beneath a clear sky, we gazed forth together from 
our ambulant nest, here upon mysterious stretches of plain- 
land, there upon ghosts of serried trees: trees that marched as it 
were past us back towards Budissin. I remember how in a clear 
space of sky a star shone out upon us at last, and how it seemed 
a good omen, and how we kissed in the darkness. 

Then there was our meal, with Anna’s lantern to illumine the 
feast. I was so lost in watching my beloved bite her black 
bread contentedly with small white teeth, and toast me with 
loving eyes over the thin wine, that I could scarce fall-to myself. 
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Yet when I did so it was with right good appetite, for I was 
hungered, and I never tasted better fare. 

Then Janos got out of the waggon to sit in front by the driver 
and smoke. My great-uncle had been such a confirmed tobacco- 
man that Janos had acquired the habit in attendance upon him, 
and it did not behove me to interfere with an indulgence fostered 
by thirty years’ service. 

Anyhow, on that night the stray whiffs of his strong tobacco 
mingled not unpleasantly with the keen cold scents of the night ; 
and the sound of the two men’s talk, with the monotonous jingle 
and rumble of harness and cart, made a comfortable human 
accompaniment to our passage in the midst of the great silence. 
Anna went to sleep and snored after her good day’s work, waking 
now and again with a start and a groan, and thence to oblivion 
once more. And then we too, oblivious of the world, fell into a 
long dream, hand in hand—a great wide-eyed dream filling our 
silence with soaring music, our darkness with all the warm 
colour of life. 

And thus we reached the first halting-place in the itinerary 
planned by Janos and myself on the Imperial Chaussée. The 
place whence we would best defy our enemies (and therefore our 
ultimate destination) was of course my own castle of Tollendhal, 
recent experience having sufficiently demonstrated that in England 
we might be ill-protected from the machinations of Budissin. 
This first stage was Lébau. 

Never did town look so thoroughly asleep under its snow-laden 
eaves, behind its block shutters, thought I, as our tired horses, 
steaming and stumbling, dragged our cart up the main street. 

A watchman had just sung out his cry: “The twelfth hour of 
the night, and a clear heaven,” when we turned into the market 
place, from the middle of which he chanted his informing ditty to 
those Lébauers who might chance to be awake to hear and 
thereby be comforted. 

Spear in one hand and lantern in the other, the fellow ap- 
proached to inquire into such an unusual event as the passage of 
midnight travellers. We heard Janos, in brief tones, tell a 
plausible tale of his lordship’s travelling coach having broken 
down (on its way from Gérlitz, said he, who never missed a 
chance of falsifying a scent!) and of his lordship, who happened 
to be in a special haste to proceed, having availed himself of a 
passing country cart to pursue his journey to the next posting 
town; and so forth, all the main points of this story being 
corroborated by an affirmative growl from our Jehu. Whereupon 


the watchman, honest fellow, nothing loth doubtless to vary the 
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perennial monotony of his avocation, undertook to awaken for our 
benefit the inmates of the Post-House, the best house of enter- 
tainment, he asseverated, in the town. 

It will be long, I take it, before the worthy burghers 
of Lébau (and especially mine host of the “Cross Keys”) 
forget the mysterious passage at dead of night of the great 
unknown magnate and his hooded lady, of the tire-woman with 
the forbidding countenance, and of the ugly body-servant, whose 
combined peremptoriness and lavish generosity produced such 
wonders—even had subsequent events not been such as to fix it 
upon their minds asa tragic epoch in the history of their little 
country. 

A few minutes of obstinate hammering and bell-ringing by 
Janos and the deeply impressed watchman, awoke the hostelry 
from the depths of its slumbers. The bark of dogs responded 
first to the clangour ; lights appeared at various corners ; windows, 
and then doors, were thrown open. At last Janos threw back the 
leather curtain of our conveyance, and hat in hand, with his 
greatest air of bonne maison assisted my lord in his cloak, my 
lady in the furs (both much ornamented with wisps of hay), to 
alight from their cart. 

My lady, veiled and silent, retired for an hour’s rest, and so 
away from the peering curiosity of the assembling servants. 
And my lord paced the common-room, feverishly waiting for the 
coming of the new conveyance which Janos, after one of his brief 
requisitioning interviews (pandour style), had announced would 
be forthcoming with brief delay. 

The common-room was dank and cold enough, but my lord’s 
soul was in warm consorting: it was still exalted by the last 
look that my lady had thrown back at him, raising her hood for 
one instant as, ascending the stairs, she had left him for the first 
separation. 

In less than an hour the tinkling of collar-bells and the sound 
of horses’ hoofs, clattering with a vigour of the best augury, were 
heard approaching. Even as Janos entered to confirm by word 
the success of his quest, my beloved appeared with a readiness 
which to me was sweeter than any words: she too had been 
watching the moments which would speed us onwards together 
once more. 

Through a pretty concourse of dependants, all of whom had 
now got wind of the rain of gratuity with which the great 
traveller's servant eased the wheels of difficulty, we entered our 
new chariot. I can hardly mind now what sort of a vehicle this 
was. I believe in its days it had been a decent enough travelling 
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chaise: at any rate it moved fast. Once more we rolled through 
the silent street, on the hillside roads, up hill and down dale, 
my bride warmly nestled in my arms, and both of us telling 
over again the tangled tale of the year that had been wasted 
for us. 

And thus, in the idle iteration of lovers’ talk, with the framing 
of plans for the future, changeable and bright as the clouds of a 
summer’s day, did we fill the rapid hours which brought us to 
Zittau in the early morning. 

But Zittau was still within the dominions of the eloping 
Princess’s father; and at Zittau, therefore, much the same pro- 
cedure was hastily adopted as at the previous stage: another hour 
or so of separation, another chaise and fresh horses, and once 
more a flight along the mountain roads, as the dawn was spreading 
gray and chill over the first spurs of the Lusatian hills. 

This time we spoke but little to each other. The fatigue of a 
great reaction was upon us. Anna was already snoring in her 
corner, her head completely enveloped in her shawl, when, as I 
gazed down tenderly at my wife’s face, I saw the sweet lids close 
in the very middle of a smile, and the placidity of sleep fall 
upon her. 

I have had, since the Budissin events, many joys; but there is 
none the savour of which dwells with so subtle, so delicate a 
perfume in my memory as that of my drive in the first dawn with 
my wife asleep in my arms. 

It was not yet twelve hours since I had found her ; and during 
those twelve hours I had only seen her in the turmoil of emotion, 
or under stress of anxiety, or by some flitting lamplight. Her 
image dwelt in my mind as I had first beheld it through the glass 
of the palace window, lovely in the first bloom of graceful woman- 
hood, stately amid the natural surroundings of her rank. Now, 
wrapped in confident slumber, swathed in her great robes of fur, 
the only thing visible of her young body being the little head 
resting in the hollow of my arm, her fair skin flushing faintly in 
the repose of sleep, fresh even in the searching cruelty of the 
growing light like the petal of a tea rose, the rhythmic pulse 
of her bosom faintly beating against my heart, she was once 
more, for a little while, to me the Ottilie 1 had held in my castle 
at Tollendhal. And as, for fear of disturbing her, I restrained 
my passionate longing to kiss those parted lips, those closed lids 
with the soft long eyelashes, I could not tell which I yearned for 
most: the Princess, the ripe woman I had found again, or the 
wayward mistress playing at wife I had schooled myself to banish 
in the wasted day of my overweening vanity. 

2a2 
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But why thus linger over the first stage of that happy journey? 
Joy can only be told by contrast to misery. We can explain 
sorrow in a hundred pages, but if delight cannot be told in one, 
it cannot be told at all. It is too elusive to be kept within the 
meshes of many words. Sorrows we forget—by a merciful 
dispensation—and it may be wholesome to keep their remem- 
brance in books. Joys ever cling to the vials of memory like a 
scent which nought can obliterate. 

And since I have undertaken to record the reconquest of 
Jennico’s happiness, there remains yet to tell the manner in 
which it all but foundered in the haven. For this heartwhole 
ecstasy of mine could not last in its entirety beyond a few brief 
moments. As I thus grasped my happiness, with a mind free at 
last from the confusing vapours of haste and excitement, even as 
the fair world around us emerged sharp and bright from amid the 
shadows of dawn, all the precariousness of our situation became 
likewise defined. Between me and the woman I loved, though 
now I held her locked in my arms, arose the everlasting menace 
of separation. How long would we be left together? Where 
could I fly with her to keep her safe? I hoped that amid the 
feudal state of my castle I could defy persecution, but what could 
such a life be at best? Thus, in the very first sweetness of our 
reunion, was felt the bitterness of that hidden suspense that must 
eventually poison all. 

Now as I look back, nothing seems more dreamlike than the 
way in which my boding thought suddenly assumed the reality 
of actual event. 

“Tn a little while” (I was saying to myself, as I watched the 
shadows shorten and the beams of sunlight grow broader upon 
the snow), “in a little while the hounds will be started in 
pursuit, the old persecution will be resumed, more devilish than 
ever.” And at the thought, against my will, a contraction shook 
the arm on which my love was resting. She stirred and awoke, 
at first bewildered, then smiling at me. I let down the glass of 
the coach, that the brisk morning air might blow in upon us and 
freshen our tired limbs. 

We were then advancing but slowly, being midway up the 
slope of a great wide dale; the horses toiled and steamed. And 
then, as we tasted keenly the vigorous freshness of the morning 
air and looked forth, speechless, upon the beauty of the waking 
hour of nature—that incomparable hour so few of us wot of— 
there came into the great silence, broken only by the straining of 
harness and the faint thud of our horses’ hoofs in the snow, 
another noise: a curious, faint, little, far-off noise like to no sound 
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of nature. Ottilie glanced at me and I saw the pupil of her eye 
dilate. She uttered no word, neither did I, But, all at once, we 
knew that there was someone galloping behind us. 

I thrust my head out. Janos was already on the alert: 
standing with his back to the horses, leaning upon the top of the 
coach, he was looking earnestly down the valley. I can see his face 
still, all wrinkled and puckered together in the effort of peering 
against the first level rays of the sun. Now, as I leaned out also, 
and the horse’s gallop grew nearer and nearer upon my ear, I 
caught, as I thought, a faint accompaniment of other hoofs, still 
more distant. I looked at Janos who brought down his eyes to 
mine. 

“But three altogether, my lord,” he said. And reaching as 
he spoke for his musketoon, he laid it on top of the coach. 
“And, thank God,” he added, “one can see a long way down this 
slope.” He bade the driver draw up on one side of the road, and 
I was able myself to look straight into the valley. 

A flying figure, that grew every second larger and blacker 
against the white expanse beneath us, was rushing up towards 
us with almost incredible swiftness. In the absolute stillness of 
the world locked in snow, the rhythm of the hoofs, the squelching 
of the saddle, the laboured snorting of the overdriven horse 
were already audible. There were not many seconds to spare 
—and action followed thought as prompt as flash and sound. 
There was only time, in fact, to place the bewildered Anna, 
just awakened, by my wife’s side at the back of the coach, to 
pull up the shutter of both windows, and to leap out. 

I was hatless. I grasped my still sheathed sword in one hand, 
and with the other fumbled for my pistols in my coat skirts, 
whilst with a tbrust of my shoulder I clapped the coach door to. 
There was not time even to exchange a word with Ottilie, but 
her deathly pallor struck me to the heart and fired me to the most 
murderous resolve. 

And now all happened quicker than words can follow. No 
sooner had I touched the ground, than out of space as it were, 
roaring and reeking, hugely black against the sunshine, the horse 
and his rider were upon me. I had failed to draw my pistol, but 
I had shaken the scabbard off my sword. There seemed scarce a 
blade’s length between me and the flying onslaught. Suddenly, 
however, the great animal swerved upon one side and was pulled 
up, almost crouching on its haunches, by the force of an iron 
hand. The rider’s face, outlined against the horse’s steaming 
neck, bent towards me: Prince Eugen’s (great indeed would 
have been my surprise had it been any other), ensanguined, 
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distorted with fury, glowing with vindictive triumph as once 
before I had seen it thus thrust into mine. 

“Thou dog, Jennico . . . ill-slaughtered interloper . . . at last 
I have got thee! Out of my way thou goest, this time. . . !” 

As it spat these words, incoherently, the red face became 
blocked from my view by a fist outstretched, and I found myself 
looking down the black mouth of a pistol. I cut at it with 
my sword even as the yellow flame leaped out: my blade was 
shattered and flew, burring, overhead. But the ball passed me. 
At the same instant there came a shout from above; the Prince 
looked up and, quick as thought, wrenched at his horse; the 
noble beast rose, beating the air with his forefeet, just as Janos 
fired over my head. For a second all was confusion. The 
air seemed full of plunging hoofs and blinding smoke. Our own 
horses taking fright, dragged the carriage some yards away, 
where it stuck in a snowheap. Then things became clear again. 
I saw—I know not how—but all in the same flash, I saw a few 
paces beyond me, Janos now standing in the road, my wife in her 
dishevelled furs behind him; and in front, free from the bulk of 
his dying horse, my enemy on foot, pistol in hand, and once more 
covering me with the most determined deliberation of aim. With 
my bladeless sword hilt hanging bracelet-like on my sprained 
wrist, defenceless, I stood ; dizzily, facing my doom. 

Then for a third time the air rang with a shattering explosion. 
The Prince flung both arms up and I saw his great body founder 
headforemost, a mere mass of clay, almost at my feet. I turned 
again; and there was Janos, with the smoking musketoon still 
to his cheek ; and there also my wife with the face of an avenging 
angel, one hand upon his shoulder, and the other, with unerring 
gesture of command, still pointing at the space beyond me where 
but a second before stood the enemy who had held my life on the 
play of his forefinger. 


VII. 


For the space of a few seconds we three stood motionless. The 
awful stillness of the shadow of death was upon our souls, Then, 
approaching from the distance came again to our ears the sound 
of hoofs, the stumbling trot of a tired horse; and the quick wits 
of Janos were awakened to action. 

“Into the carriage, my lady,” said he, “and you, my lord! 
We have loosed enough shots for one day, and so it is best we 
should move on again and avoid these other gentlemen.” 
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He smiled as he spoke, a grim, triumphant smile. As for me, 
it was certes nothing less than triumph I felt in my heart; I 
would have had Prince Eugen dead, indeed, but not so, not so! 

“Let us, at least,’ I cried a little wildly, “see if he still 
breathes !” 

“No need, my lord,” and Janos caught me by the wrist. “I am 
not so old yet,” he added, eyeing his weapon with a delighted 
look, “ but what I can still aim straight. Did I not know him to 
be as truly carrion now as his good horse itself, poor beast, I 
would surely enough despatch him as he lies there biting the 
mud. But no need, my lord. Right in the heart! The man 
was dead before he touched the ground.” And as he spoke 
Janos dragged us towards the coach. 

The driver, half risen from his seat, still clutching one rein, 
seemed struck into an imbecility of terror; the horses, now 
quieted, stretching their necks luxuriously against the loosened 
bits, were sniffing at the snow, as if in the hope of lighting upon 
a blade of grass. Anna sat on the steps, her face blanched to a sort 
of grey. 

“Up with you!” said Janos, and pushed her with his knee. 
“Do you not see your lady is faint?” The words aroused her, 
and they aroused me. In truth, Ottilie seemed scarcely able to 
sustain herself; it was time I carried her away from such 
scenes. 

After closing the doors, Janos handed me the musketoon and 
the cartouche-box with the brief remark: “His lordship had 
better load again, the while I drive, for this coachman of ours is 
out of his wits with fright.” And thus we started once more; 
and in the crash and rattle of the speed to which Janos merci- 
lessly put the horses, the stumbling paces of the approaching 
pursuers were lost to our hearing. The draught of air across her 
face revived Ottilie, who now sat up with courage, and tried to 
smile at me, though her face was still set into a curious hardness, 
whilst I, with the best ability of a sprained wrist, reloaded and 
reprimed : events (as I have oft thought since) had proved how 
happy a thought it had been of mine (some two weeks before, 
when we made our preparations to leave London) to gratify my 
good Janos’ desire for one of those admirable double-barrels I had 
seen him so appreciatively and so covetously handle at Fargus and 
Manton’s, in Soho. 

When we reached the neck of the valley I leaned out again 
and looked back. The scene of that crisis in my eventful life lay 
already some hundred yards below us. The second of our pursuers 
—a dragoon of Liegnitz, as I now could see by his white coat, 
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dirty yellow against the snow—was in the act of dismounting 
from his exhausted steed. I watched him bend over the prostrate 
figure of his chief for an instant or two; then straighten himself 
to gaze up at our retreating coach; then, with his arms behind 
him and his legs apart, in what, even at that distance, I could 
see was an attitude of philosophical indifference, turn towards the 
approaching figure of his comrade, who, some hundred yards 
further down, now made his appearance on the road, crawling 
onwards on an obviously foundered horse. It was evident that 
whatever admiration the Margrave may have commanded during 
his lifetime, his death did not inspire his followers with any 
burning desire to avenge it. 

I leant out further and handed back the loaded musketoon to 
Janos. 


“You may spare our horses now,” said I; “ there is no fear of 
further pursuit to-day.” 

“ Aye, my lord, so I see,” responded the heiduck, with a cheerful 
jerk of the head in our rear. ‘ And, moreover, in a quarter of an 
hour we shall be across the border.” 


Now of our story there is little more to tell. And well for us 
that it is so; for one may, as I have said, chronicle strange 
adventures and perils of life and limb, and one may pour out on 
paper the sorrows of an aching heart, the frenzy of despair, but 
the sweet intimate details of happiness must be kept secret and 
sacred, not only from the pen but from the tongue. It will not, 
however, come amiss that, to complete my narrative—in which, 
one day, if heaven will, my children shall learn the romance of 
their parents’ wooing and marriage—I should set down how it 
came about that the Margrave contrived (to his own undoing) to 
track us so speedily; how, with his death, came the dispelling of 
the shadows upon both our lives. 

Shortly after our return to Tollendhal a letter reached my 
wife from the other Ottilie. It was evidently written in the 
greatest distraction of mind, upon the very morning after our 
escape from Budissin. Although conversation may not have been 
a strong point with Madam Lothner, she seemed to wield a very 
fluent pen. She took two large sheets to inform us how, upon 
her husband’s return on the previous night, his suspicions being 
by some unaccountable means awakened, he had forced from her 
the confession of all that had passed between us in the afternoon. 
I cannot here take up my space and time with the record of her 
excuses, her anguish, her points of exclamation, her appeals to 
heaven to witness the innocence of her intentions. But when | 
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read her missive I understood Anna’s contemptuous prophecy : 
“She keep a secret? the sheep-head!” I understood also my 
wife’s attitude of tolerant affection, and I blushed when I remem- 
bered the time when, blinded by conceit, I had sought this great 
mock-pearl when the real jewel lay at my hand. ... But to 
proceed. 

The doctor had instantly given the alarm at the palace, with 
the result that the Princess’s flight was discovered within two 
hours after it had taken place. Now the uproar in the Ducal 
household was, it seems, beyond description. Two detachments 
of soldiers were at once sent in pursuit of the two carriages 
which were known to have left the town that night. (How we 
blessed Anna’s shrewder scheme!) When they returned, empty- 
handed of course, the nature of the trick was perceived. Prince 
Eugen—whose fury, it appears, was something quite appalling to 
behold, not only because of the reassertion of the Princess’s 
independence, but because the man whom he had taken so much 
trouble to obliterate, had presumed to be alive after all !—Prince 
Eugen, according to his wont, took matters into his own hands. 
He sallied forth with his henchman the doctor, to make inquiries 
for himself in the town. The result of these was the discovery of 
the passage of one Hans Meyerhofer’s cart out by the South Gate 
after closing hours. This man was known to the doctor (whose 
stables he supplied with fodder) as being Anna’s cousin, and the 
connection of the Princess’s nurse with the scheme of escape was 
well demonstrated by her own disappearance. This discovery 
was sufficient for the Margrave, and (very much, it would appear, 
against the real wishes of the Duke, whose most earnest desire was 
to proceed with as little scandal as possible) he with half-a-dozen 
troopers instantly set forth in pursuit on the road to Prague. Of 
these troopers, as we had seen, most had broken down on the way, . 
and none had been able to keep up with the higher mettled 
mount of their leader—fortunately for us. 

It was after his departure that Madam Lothner wrote. She was 
convinced, as she characteristically remarked, that the Prince 
would be successful, and that the most dire misfortunes were 
about to fall upon everybody—all through the obstinacy of 
M. de Jennico, who really could not say he had not been warned. 
Nevertheless, on the chance of their having escaped, either to 
England or to Tollendhal (and she addressed her letter to 
Tollendhal, trusting that it would be forwarded), she could not 
refrain from pouring forth her soul into her beloved Princess’s 
bosom—and so on, and so on. In fact, the good woman had 
wanted a confidant and had found it on paper. 
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Our next information regarding the Court of Lausitz came from 
a very different source, and was of a totally different description. 
It was the announcement in the Vienna News-Sheet of the death 
of Eugen, Margrave of Liegnitz-Rothenburg, through a fall from 
his horse upon a hunting expedition. It was also stated that, 
yielding at last to her repeated requests, the Duke had consented 
to the retirement into a convent of his only daughter, Princess 
Marie Ottilie of Lausitz, such having been (it was stated) her 
ardent desire for more than a year. The name of the convent 
was not given. 

* * * * * 

Here this memoir, begun in such storm and stress, within and 
without, continued in such different moods and for such varied 
motives, ends with the mantle of peace upon us, with the song of 
birds in our ears. 

Tollendhal, that I knew beautiful in the autumn; Tollendhal, 
the shrine of our young foolish love, is now beautiful with the 
budding green all round it under a dappled sky. But never had 
the old strong-house looked to me so noble as when I brought my 
bride back to it in the snow. As the carriage at last entered upon 
the valley road and we saw it rise before us, high against the sky, 
white-roofed and black-walled, stern, strong and frowning, while 
the winter sun flashed back a warm red welcome to the returning 
masters from some high window here and there, I felt my heart 
stir. And as I looked at Ottilie I saw in her eyes the reflection of 
the same fire. 

Our people had been prepared for our coming by messengers from 
Prague. The court of honour was thronged, and we entered amid 
acclamations such as would have satisfied the heart of a king coming 
to his own again. We had broken the bread and salt; we had drunk 
of the wine on the threshold ; we had been conducted in state; and 
at last, at last we found ourselves alone in the old room where my 
great-uncle’s portrait kept its silent watch! Janos, who, his 
work of trust done, had fallen back into his place of heiduck as 
simply as the faithful blade falls back into the scabbard, had retired 
to his station outside the door. Without rang the wild music of 
the gypsies to the feasting people, and the tremors of the czimbalom 
found an answer in the very fibres of my soul—to such music she 
had first come to me in my dreams! 

The walls of the room were all ruddy with the reflection of the 
bonfire in the courtyard: the very air was filled with joy and 
colour. And there was my great-uncle’s portrait—he was sim- 
pering with ineffable complacency ; and there the rolled-up parch- 
ment ; and there the table where we had quarrelled and where, since 
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then, I had poured forth such mad regrets. Oh! my God! what 
memories! . . . and there was my wife! 

Since the events which had first divided and then reunited us for 
ever, I had not yet been able to find in the sweet, silent, docile 
woman I had snatched back to my heart, the wilful Ottilie of old. 
Her spirits seemed to have been sobered ; her gaiety, her petulance 
to have been lost in the still current of the almost fearful happiness 
bought at the price of blood; and at times, in my inmost heart, I 
had mourned for my lost sprite. But now, as we stood together, 
she all illumined with the rosy radiance from the fire, she looked 
of a sudden from the picture on the wall to me and I saw a spark 
of the old mockery leap into her eyes. 

“And s0, sir,” she said, “ the forward person who married you 
against your will is mistress here again, after all! . . . but you 
will always remember, I trust, that it is the privilege of a princess 
to choose her partner.” And then she added, coming a step nearer 
me: “ To-morrow we must fill in the pedigree again—what say you, 
M. Jean-Nigaud de la Faridondaine ?” 

Now, as she spoke, her lips arched into the well-remembered 
smile, and beside it danced the dimple. And I know not what came 
upon me, for there are joys so subtle that they unman even as 
sorrows, but I fell at her feet with tears. 


THE END. 
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Ward; the Cavour of Absolutism. 


Wuen Charles the Third of Parma lay dying, he called his 
servants round him, confessed that he had not lived righteously, 
implored their forgiveness for any wrongs that he might have 
wrought them, and admitted that the knife-thrust of which he 
lay dying was but the just retribution of an evil deed. 

The man who met his end in so kingly a fashion has been 
reviled in terms that can hardly be set down. He passed away, 
after an agony of twenty-four hours, on the 27th March, 1848, 
and left behind him a widow, somewhat older than himself, a 
daughter of the Duc de Berry and sister to the late Comte de 
Chambord. The Princess was to be regent to the little Duke, 
then a child of six years old, and known to us to-day as the 
exiled Duke Robert of Parma, the father of the Princess of 
Bulgaria, and grandfather of the little Prince of Tirnovo, whose 
recent baptism into the Greek Church was quite a European 
event. If the Duchess-Regent had not seen fit to dismiss 
(immediately on taking over the reins of government) the great 
minister of her late husband, Charles the Third, and his father, 
Charles Louis, Duke Robert might have been reigning to-day, for 
the minister was Thomas Ward. 

Ward has not received the same volume of abuse that became 
the portion of his master. He is curtly kicked out of the pages 
of history with a single epithet, or, perhaps two. Bully and 
parasite are the best words that Italian historians have for him; 
more polished writers sneer at the “jockey-minister.” This 
epithet has many recommendations, its self-restraint being no 
less remarkable than its picturesqueness. It is credibly abusive, 
and reasonably so, for it is a monstrous thing that a jockey 
should rule affairs of state. The contrast, too, is piquant; we 
picture the snub-nosed, impudent rogue, his spurs perhaps 
protruding below the long coat that conceals his riding costume, 
sauntering about the palace to the infinite wrath of an offended 
aristocracy and an outraged people. 
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Thomas Ward was born at Howley in Yorkshire, in the year 
1809. He was the good boy of the village school, which he 
quitted at the early age of nine in order to earn his own living 
in a racing-stable. Here he remained until he was fourteen, 
when he was sent to Austria in charge of a horse for Prince 
Aloys Lichtenstein. He changed masters along with the horse, 
and became stable-boy to the prince, in whose service he remained 
for four years. 

When eighteen years of age, his master was applied to by a 
royal guest for a steady under-groom, good at breaking horses. 
The guest was a man whom even a Lichtenstein might be 
anxious to oblige, for it was the brother-in-law of his emperor, 
the Duke Charles Louis of Lucca. So he at once recommended the 
best boy in his stables, the English lad, Tom Ward ; and to Lucca, 
accordingly, Ward went as under-groom to a reigning sovereign. 

If Ward has been indecently reviled by Italian historians, he 
has, on the other hand, been too often made the subject of those 
irritating biographies that make out their hero to be a monster of 
goodness: that miss all the real points of a man’s character in 
order to dwell exclusively on some virtuous trait that may serve 
as a peg for a Sunday-school homily. Accordingly, we are in- 
formed that the Duke was at once attracted by Ward’s “open 
engaging countenance.” There is no evidence that the Duke 
cared one straw for Ward’s looks. In point of fact, he was a 
typical Yorkshire lad, all muscle and nerve, with an ugly im- 
passive face and keen eyes. What the Duke wanted was a boy 
who could break horses; and even if he gave the lad’s face a 
second look, and liked it, a reigning prince does not need to read 
Shakespeare to learn that “a man may smile and smile, and be a 
villain.” 

Ward’s rise was very slow, and he was seventeen years in the 
Duke’s service before he entered public life. But if his progress 
was slow, it was steady. What first struck Charles Louis was 
that the new boy was cleaner than his fellows; and when he 
wanted an under-valet he promoted Ward from the stable-yard, 
because he always looked smart. Installed in the palace, he 
now saw pass before his eyes the most brilliant society in 
Europe. Lucca in its best days was Biarritz and Cannes in 
one. All the great world went there in its leisure weeks. The 
reigning Duchess was one of four remarkable princesses of the 
House of Savoy. The other three were the Queen of Naples, 
the Empress of Austria, and the Duchess of Modena. The 
Court, therefore, was dazzlingly brilliant. The most consider- 
able personages in Europe frequented the little capital, and 
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Ward, whose more than average intelligence was indicated by 
the acquirement of three foreign languages, heard the volcanic 
politics of Italy discussed with the frankness that sometimes 
comes when the presence of the servants is forgotten. 

His master’s situation was without example. He was reigning 
Duke of Lucca; but in his cradle he had been His Majesty the 
King of Etruria, and his baby fingers had directed the fate of 
that phantom kingdom. Etruria had been carved out of the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany by the First Consul, the Grand Duke 
being “compensated” by the Grand Duchy of Wiirzburg. 
“Etruria” was swallowed up in the French kingdom of Italy 
when Charles Louis was four years of age, and at the Great 
Peace the Grand Duke of Wiirzburg returned to Florence. In 
consequence of these jugglings Charles Louis was granted a 
charge on the revenues of Tuscany as compensation for his lost 
kingdom of Etruria. He enjoyed a pension from Spain, as being 
sprung from that royal house, and all that he needed was a 
capital and a wife. He married the beautiful Maria Theresa of 
Savoy, and the Powers conferred on him the Duchy of Lucca, 
which was part of the states of Eliza Bacciochi, Princess of 
Piombino and sister of the Emperor Napoleon the First. 

The mere recital of these changes is bewildering; but com- 
plications are only now beginning to appear. Something must 
be done for the Empress Marie Louise. She was granted the 
Duchy of Parma, with reversion at her death to the King of 
Rome. This reversion was subsequently taken away from that 
little Prince and conferred on the Duke of Lucca; but on this 
condition: that at the death of Marie Louise, Lucca should be 
united, not to Parma, but to Tuscany. No very warm feelings of 
personal attachment could be looked for from subjects whose 
sovereigns were in such complicated mutual relations. Outside 
the magic circle of “guarantees” and “undertakings” there 
rumbled menacingly the ground-swell of Italian discontent and 
the last breakers of the French Revolution. Inside the palace 
was financial embarrassment. The revenues of Lucca were 
sufficient even for the lavish hospitality of the Duke; with the 
extraneous aid of the pensions on Spain and Tuscany, they were 
more than sufficient. But a certain amount of economy was 
desirable ; and of economy there were but few professors in Lucca. 
Add a grasping, unscrupulous minister, and in a few months 
the situation threatened to become desperate. The Duke lost 
his head, and cowered before the minister; but not the Duchess, 
who came of a house that bends its head to none. 

With the shrewdness of a Princess of Savoy, she turned to 
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Ward—to the man whose spirit answered to her own, who had 
controlled his master’s purse for ten years and never stolen a 
ducat; who had never sold his favours, nor given his master away; 
whose bearing, combining the haughty self-respect of a well-bred 
servant with the calm arising from his mines of secret information, 
told the Duchess that here was a counsellor whom she might 
trust. She herself was not more devoted to the Duke than was 
Ward, and one day, when the Duke’s depression seemed to verge 
on mental aberration, she asked Ward, in despair and in tears, 
“Was there nobody in all Lucca” who could face the minister? 
Ward’s opinion of the nobility of Lucca, as expressed to an 
English friend, was that they were “a horrid lot,” and when 
appealed to by the Duchess, he unhesitatingly answered, “ Your 
royal Highness, there is nobody.” But the Duchess had an idea. 
“ Will you do it yourself, Ward?” It was a proud moment for 
the servant, and if Ward had had the heart of a lackey as well as 
his clothes, he would have gleefully accepted. But he declined, 
adding, as he said, in his English of the servants’ hall, “it was 
not for the likes of me to be meddling in the affairs of princes.” 
The Duchess—not, perhaps, understanding the man—thought that 
this refusal came something short of what might have been 
expected from Ward’s fervent expressions of devotion to his 
master. With the cruelty of overstrained nerves, she gave Ward 
to understand as much. He asked leave to speak, and leave was 
granted him. What ensued was, perhaps, the most valuable 
hour’s education that the Duchess of Parma had ever received. 
He ran over all the principal personages in Italy; he recounted 
their liaisons, their relationships with the hidden powers that 
pulled the strings of action, their weaknesses, their failings. He 
broke, for the first and only time, the confidences of twenty years, 
and he broke them to save his Prince. “It is my life that I put 
in your Royal Highness’s hands,” he added, and then unfolded 
his plan. 

There was nobody in Italy who could be trusted; they were all 
tied by the leg somehow, and had no independence of action. But 
the Duke had Austrian relations who wished him well, men who 
were too highly placed and too wealthy to be within the reach of 
petty schemers: in particular, the Archduke Ferdinand. “ Does 
this man, then, know everybody and everything?” the Duchess 
must have marvelled to herself. The Archduke Ferdinand was 
the very man, but how to communicate with him? “That shall 
be my duty, if your Royal Highness will authorise me.” The 
Duchess saw a gleam of hope, but kept her head, and when Ward 
asked for written instructions she very sensibly refused to furnish 
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him with them. “ You might be taken, and then we should be 
worse off than ever”; and Ward, no doubt, would have been as 
badly off as it is possible for a man to be. Still he persisted: “If I 
present myself to his Imperial Highness without credentials, he 
will probably refuse to listen to me.” After much hesitation the 
Duchess gave him a single line to the Archduke, attesting that 
he had a message to deliver, and that he might be trusted 
absolutely. 

As soon as he was within Austrian territory this extraordinary 
valet drew up, in German, from memory, a complete account of 
the financial disorganisation of Lucca. It was so excellent a 
piece of work that the Archduke, who was, at first, not much 
inclined to receive him favourably, expressed himself as ready to 
give whatever help he could. So the Duke was set on his legs 
again, and Ward became once more the respectful body-servant of 
the sovereign of Lucca. 

This was in the year 1843, and Ward was immediately offered 
a portfolio by his grateful and impulsive, but somewhat in- 
judicious, master. Ward excused himself as before, and in the 
same language: “I said that it was not for the likes of me to sit 
at the same table with ministers,” and he duly went off to 
England on his yearly expedition to buy horses for the Duke. 
There is, therefore, this much truth in the sneer at the “jockey 
minister ”—that, undoubtedly, he had to do with horses, but it is 
quite uncertain whether he ever rode a race for the Duke. He 
was a very short time in the stables, and from under-valet, valet, 
and confidential servant, retaining all the time the super- 
intendence of the stables, he had advanced in his master’s favour 
until he had become, in effect, the master of the horse, although 
without the title. He had no more to do with horses than that 
he had the supervision of the stud, and the control of the out- 
goings. After the visit to the Archduke Ferdinand, he had 
become, practically, keeper of the privy purse. On that visit he 
had shown every quality necessary for the successful conduct of 
public affairs—courage, adroitness, resource, discretion—and, 
during his absence in England, his master, without consulting 
him a second time, drew up and signed the patent of his barony. 

The only differences between Ward the lackey and Ward the 
baron were that he sat where formerly he stood, and that he 
bestowed gratifications instead of receiving them. He made no 
attempt to enter society, met his fellow-nobles only at the council 
table, and retired immediately after business hours to the little 
house where he lived with his wife and three children. The 
Baroness Ward was a Viennese girl of homely parentage, and no 
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pretensions whatever to be hof-fahig. If she showed some not 
unnatural pride in her husband’s new dignity, Ward was too 
much the master in his own house, and too sensible a man, to 
allow his wife’s aspirations to embarrass him. But it seems clear 
that the Baroness had no ambition beyond that of being a good 
housewife. 

The Lucchese nobility had, no doubt, prepared many a dis- 
agreeable quarter of an hour for the new Baron and Baroness, 
but Ward disappointed them by simply avoiding their society, 
for which, as we have seen, he had a profound distaste. For the 
rest, he was a head and shoulders above them all; his industry 
was far greater than theirs, and in information and resource there 
was nobody to compare with him. They looked to find a butt, 
but they found their master. Their ignorance was monumental. 
“Tell me,” said the papal nuncio to one of the foreign ministers, 
“what is the young Queen of England’s name? I never can 
remember; is it Vittoria, or is it Cristina?” “As for me,” said 
a Lucchese marquis, “I am a man of the new time; I am in 
favour of inventions ; I shall certainly visit the Great Exhibition.” 
“You, Marquis, you who cannot sail on your own lake without 
being sick? You goto England?” “Aha! you have to go by 
sea to England? Dunque non ci vado.” 

Ward’s qualifications for his important post have been indicated 
more or less fully. It remains to add that his rusticity was only 
apparent when he was speaking English. His Italian was as 
courtly and elegant as possible, for he had learnt it from princes. 
His German was fluent and good, but with occasional slips; his 
French correct enough, but stiff. 

His public life has two periods, that before 1848, and that 
after. His first period was Italian, his second European. He 
took up his portfolio in 1844. In the next year the hereditary 
Prince married. He was only twenty-one, and his wife was 
somewhat his senior. She was a sister of the late Comte de 
Chambord, a great alliance even for the Prince of Lucca. The 
marriage successfully concluded, the Duke returned to a project 
he had long entertained—that of his abdication. His health was 
much shaken; and he now looked to his son filling his place. 
By the convention that placed him on the throne of Lucca, that 
principality was to revert to Tuscany when the Duke of Lucca 
succeeded to the throne of Parma. The ex-Empress Marie Louise 
who reigned as Duchess of Parma, Piacenza and Guastalla, was 
fifty-five years of age, and in feeble health, but there was no 
apparent reason why she should not live for another twenty 


years. So one of Ward’s earliest duties was to arrange the 
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treaty between Lucca and Tuscany by which the Duke of Lucca, 
in virtue of abdicating in favour of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
was to enjoy a charge on the revenues of the Grand Duchy until 
such time as he succeeded to the Duchy of Parma. This appears 
to have been a judicious arrangement, for Lucca was only an 
artificial state, carved out of the north-western corner of Tuscany 
north of the Arno. It belonged to Tuscany geographically, and 
it was better for all concerned that the destined reunion should 
take place as soon as possible. Nevertheless, it is only fair to add 
that the Italian comment on this transaction is that “the 
infamous Ward, having exhausted all other means of raising 
money for the pleasures of his master, ended by selling the 
Duchy outright to Tuscany.” 

At this time the Duke of Lucca, what with nervousness, 
anxiety, and a genuine incapacity for affairs, was quite broken 
down, and although only forty-seven years of age, had lost all 
taste for the world and its pleasures. But however all that may 
be, and whether or not the transaction was the sober and sensible 
measure that it appears to be on the surface, it was suddenly 
interrupted by the death of the Archduchess Marie Louise, 
ex-Empress of the French, and reigning sovereign of Parma. 
Lucca merged naturally in Tuscany; and Charles Louis entered 
on his new principality, Ward being despatched to Florence with 
a full staff of secretaries and clerks to regularise the new situation 
in the capacity of plenipotentiary for the Duke of Parma. While 
he was thus occupied the storm of 1848 broke over Europe. The 
trembling Duke of Parma was not the man to face such a crisis, 
and Ward asked leave to proceed to his sovereign’s aid. 

The Grand Duke had taken a fancy to Ward, and he now 
pressed him to enter his service. Parma, he pointed out, was 
but a small state, even if it survived, which seemed unlikely. 
Tuscany, on the other hand, especially since the absorption of 
Lucca, was a considerable state. Ward knew all this; and knew 
also, that the Austrian connections of the Grand Duke might 
open very attractive spheres of activity to him. The Grand 
Duke urged that Ward’s obligation was to the reigning Duke of 
Parma, who was confessedly about to retire into private life, and 
that the Prince of Parma had no claim on Ward’s gratitude. 
Ward had but one answer: “ May I die,” he said, “before I show 
ingratitude to my dear Duke, who raised me from nothing, and 
gave me titles and honours that I can only try to deserve. The 
lower the Duke of Parma sinks, the closer will I stick to him.” 
So he rode away unattended, and as he passed the Apennines he 
was taken prisoner by one of those bands of insurgents then 
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gathering in the hills, and devoting their lives to the cause of 
Italian independence and the destruction of tyrants. Foremost 
of them all (if his detractors are to be believed) the arch enemy 
of the people, the vile minister of his sovereign’s evil delights, was 
Thomas Ward. Short shrift could such a man look for from 
insurgents. He was a forestiere of the forestieri; and he was in 
their power in a lonely glen in the Apennines. “Who are you?” 
inquired his captors, and he answered : “I am Ward.” “ Well, you 
never did us any harm, go in peace.” So he spurred on his way to 
Parma: the incident is like a stanza from Ariosto. 

Arrived at Parma, he found the Duke in a state of whimpering 
misery bordering on distraction. A Regency had already been 
extorted from him. “If he had not already granted a Regency, 
I would have pulled the thing out of the fire,” Ward wrote. 
However, he did what he could. Among these puny revolu- 
tionaries he strode like a Gulliver; and inside of a week the 
Duke of Parma was drawn through the streets by the delighted 
populace, who took the horses from the ducal carriage, and 
accorded a popular triumph to the man whose life they had just 
been threatening. But Ward was now fighting a great man, and 
one who had his eye on Parma,—Cavour. 

“The infamous intrigues of the King of Sardinia,” as he called 
them, made the situation very unsafe. He betook himself to 
Milan, and calmly menanced the Cabinet with British interference. 
It was not so idle a threat as it seems tous now. We have so 
long accustomed ourselves to think of England as the chief 
champion of the cause of Italian liberty that we have perhaps 
forgotten the questionable proceedings of the Sardinian Govern- 
ment in 1848. They succeeded ultimately, so we must not follow 
Ward, and call them ‘infamous intrigues.” But they were 
received with profound disfavour in England, where Sardinia was 
looked on not only as the aggressor (which she undoubtedly was), 
but as an aggressor who was not “ playing fair.” Our sympathy 
was all with Austria; and Palmerston’s discourtesy to Colloredo 
was severely commented on; he had no followers and few sym- 
pathisers. So when Ward threatened Piedmont with English 
interference he was playing, indeed, a desperate game; but a 
game that might have succeeded with a lesser man. 

Cavour sent Ward his passports. Ward, with astonishing 
assurance, pleaded his privileges as a British subject. The excuse 
served him. He gained some time, hurried back to Parma, 
carried off his unhappy master, fled with him to France, and so 
overland to Dresden. He turned his back on honours and 
emoluments, the glitter of courts, and the excitement of public 
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life, on titles and pensions and decorations, and became once 
more the body-servant of his old master. But this time he 
served, not a brilliant young prince in the full tide of prosperity, 
but a broken-down man, prematurely aged, penniless, and in exile. 
Whether Ward came down to brushing his master’s clothes again 
is not recorded; but for a few weeks, at least, the Duke must 
have been in extreme indigence. 

* All that I did has vanished away like smoke,” Ward wrote on 
the 30th July, 1848, from his exiled master’s residence near 
Dresden. He was now anticipating a prolonged, if not definite, 
retirement from public life; and it may be well, before entering on 
the second period of his public career, to consider what “all that 
he did” amounted to. 

He had been in power for four years, the greater part of which 
time had been taken up with the negociations relative to the 
marriage of his master’s son, and the complicated arrangements 
before mentioned, entailed by his master’s abdication, the death of 
the ex-Empress Marie Louise, and the fulfilment of the convention 
of 1818. He had managed, however, to carry out one other good 
piece of work, a customs union between Tuscany and Lucca. 
For this he received the Grand Cross of St. Louis of Lucca, the 
Grand Cross of St. Joseph of Tuscany, a patent of Tuscan 
nobility, and a pension of 10,000 francs charged on the revenues 
of the Grand Duchy. 

Ward was an Absolutist: not from personal conviction, but 
only because his master was an absolute monarch. The inspira- 
tion of his career was neither Absolutism nor Liberalism, but 
personal devotion to Charles Louis. His policy was, while 
maintaining the personal authority of the Italian monarchs, 
to get rid of the useless incidents of their sovereignty, such as 
vexatious customs dues, and separate coinages. He was what, in 
the jargon of to-day, is called a Progressive Conservative. He 
does not seem to have been an unpopular man, except with the 
nobles. His silent contempt of them seems to have cut deeper 
than the most extravagant airs of a parvenu could have done. 

Of the people—that horrible “people,” the hydra-headed 
monster, ever scotched and never slain, that lay menacingly in 
wait for kings outside their palace gates—of the people he 
had no fear whatever. He was of the people himself. He knew 
perfectly well, being a native of a free country, that the rights 
demanded by the people were not only not incompatible with 
royalty, but were best secured by a throne; and that, vice versa, 
no throne was so secure as one based on the will of a free people. 
He was a stout Yorkshire Conservative ; and when his master was 
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in « difficulty he never hesitated to recommend a Constitution, 
But the very word sent a shiver through the Cabinets of the 
continent, and he was put aside with the word “complications.” 
“ Complications,” of course, meant that Vienna would not hear of 
a constitution. M.de Metternich appears to have invented this 
useful word. “Le mot ‘complication’ dont se sert perpetuelle- 
ment M. de Metternich pour se tenir dans le vague dont sa faible 
politique a besoin.” So Talleyrand wrote of young M. de Metter- 
nich in the year 1814. 

The M. de Metternich of thirty years later was the same man, 
though the Italian policy of Austria at this date could hardly be 
called “faible”; it was rather violent, but so ineffective, that it 
may without exaggeration be called fumbling. 

The interval between the termination of Ward’s Italian career 
and the opening of his European career lasted twelve days. In 
the meantime Sardinia was crushed, and the cause of Austria in 
the ascendant ; Parma was to be reorganised as a sovereign state, 
and Ward was offered, and accepted, the post of chargé d affaires 
of the Duchy of Parma at the court of Vienna. “I intend to 
have another struggle for my master,” he wrote. Eight days 
later he received a mark of extraordinary favour: he was 
despatched to Parma as Luogotenente for the Duke. Practically 
he was Viceroy, with unlimited power. All measures concerted 
with Austria were to be made through Marshal Radetzky ; this 
extraordinary young man, a viceroy at thirty-nine, had for his 
colleague the extraordinary old man, who was conducting a great 
campaign at the age of eighty-nine. 

Ward entered Parma as Viceroy, drew up and published the 
Act of Abdication of Charles Louis and the Act of Accession of 
Charles the Third, got public affairs into something like working 
order, and then started off to find the new sovereign. The Prince 
of Parma (now Charles the Third) was staying at Brodick with 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Hamilton. Ward accompanied 
Charles the Third to Italy, and formally installed him in his 
Duchy. The young Prince, now in his twenty-sixth year, was 
handsome, engaging, and fond of pleasure. Ward did not 
attempt to make a man of business of him, but he took care that 
the Duke should appear in every possible position where his 
gracious manners could make a good impression. When the new 
sovereign had sufficiently shown himself to his subjects, he betook 
himself to Radetzky’s camp to serve a campaign with the Austrian 
army. “He is a born prince,” wrote Ward; “I know all the 
sovereigns of Italy, and my master is one of the best.” 

Ward, now Prime Minister of Parma, doubled with this impor- 
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tant post the duties of chargé d'affaires at the Court of Vienna. 
resided in the Austrian capital, and ruled Parma from there. 
Lucca had been a small stage; Parma, one slightly larger; 
Florence, a considerable sphere of activity. At each of these 
capitals Ward had played his part with ever and increasing 
authority and success. He was now put on his trial in Vienna. 
Vienna was incomparably the most important diplomatic centre 
in Europe. Austria was paramount in Italy ; her own posses- 
sions were very considerable, and she held the Duchies in the 
hollow of her hand. Hungary was at her feet; although there 
hung over the country the shadow of the debt of gratitude 
increased by the Emperor when he called in Russian aid for the 
subjugation of that revolted province. Still, the fact remained 
that in her own dominions Austria was once more paramount. 
Austrian ascendancy in Germany proper was very great, and after 
the Convention of Olmiitz became greater, probably, than it had 
ever been before ; certainly greater than it has ever been since. 

Metternich, grown old, was in retirement, and the policy of the 
empire was directed by Prince Felix Schwartzenberg—a man 
whose character reminds us rather of some great Roman noble of 
the period of the fall of the Republic than of a modern European 
statesman. 

Sprung from the most aristocratic blood in Europe, he was as 
proud as Lucifer, very wealthy and very overbearing. His 
gallantries amounted to a European scandal. He was a good 
and energetic soldier, if not exactly a soldier of first-rate capacity ; 
and he was minister of the empire. As regards Italy, his policy 
was to form an Absolutist bund, to include Tuscany, Parma, and 
Modena under the presidency of Austria and the patronage of the 
Pope. We shall see later how Ward fell in with this scheme. 
In the meantime there is nothing to record of the chargé d affaires 
of Parma but a series of successes. On his return from the 
Duchy he was deputed to congratulate the new Emperor of 
Austria (his present Majesty Francis Joseph) on his accession. 
He was graciously welcomed, and at the Emperor’s invitation 
paid his respects to the late Emperor Ferdinand. He received 
from Francis Joseph the Iron Crown of Austria, a distinction that 
caused quite a diplomatic hubbub, for Ward was almost the 
junior of the diplomatic corps. He also received the Grand Cross 
of St. George of Parma. He continued to bear himself warily. 
“T never wear my crosses except at Court balls,” he wrote. He 
dreaded each step upwards. “It is so much the further to fall,” 
he commented. 

Early in 1849 he was despatched to Pesth to carry to Prince 
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Windischgratz the congratulations of the Duke of Parma, and 
to decorate him with the Grand Cross of St. George. Windisch- 
gratz received him with great distinction, and invited him to dine 
to meet the other officers whom he was commanded to decorate. 
These are the externals of diplomacy, and although to conduct 
them creditably is often a good part of the battle, there is 
sterner work behind, and Ward was soon in the middle of a tussle 
that though short was sharp, and the issue of which placed him 
in the very front rank of European statesmen. 

Prince Schwartzenberg’s policy of an Absolutist Bund for Italy 
found a cordial supporter in Ward; not because he was an 
Absolutist, but because the policy offered the best security for his 
master’s throne. It failed; when Italy was unified the smaller 
states were swallowed up, and there is no doubt that Cavour 
wished it to be so. The same course, if truth be told, was urged 
on Bismarck ten years later, and he is said to have had but one 
answer, “ Das ist aber fest wie Hisen.” By this he meant that the 
course urged on him by the Chauvinists of sweeping away Saxony, 
Hesse-Darmstadt, and the smaller German sovereignties had this 
most serious drawback, that it tore away the numerous centres of 
local loyalty to which the people were bound by ties cemented 
through ages of affectionate dependence, and that it substituted 
nothing but the domination of a distant and practically a strange 
capital. The effect of this would be one of estrangement rather 
than consolidation. So with profound wisdom he left the 
provincial capitals with their devoted population, “ fest wie Eisen,” 
and Germany remains in consequence not only stronger but much 
more interesting and picturesque. Cavour took the opposite 
course. Perhaps events were too strong for him; but it is 
certain that the policy of Ward and Schwartzenberg had features to 
recommend it which Cavour’s policy had not. According to 
Ward it was not an evil for Italy that there should be a Duke of 
Modena, but only that there should be a bad Duke of Modena. 
It was not an evil that there should be a Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
but only that the Grand Duke should look for support outside his 
own states. His notion of northern Italy was a series of in- 
dependent states united by a Zollverein, and with sensible 
conventions as to coinage, and strengthened by mild constitutional 
concessions wherever an opening offered. Their connection with 
Austria was to be not so much a state of dependence as a tie 
with a great empire that would take away the feeling of pro- 
vincialism. The one obstacle was what he called the “infamous 
intrigues of Sardinia.” Cavour wanted nothing from the Italian 
dukes except to see their backs for the last time; and it is open 
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to argument that Cavour was wrong. It has been impossible to 
suppress wholly these local attachments. They still persist, and 
persist in the form of administrative and judicial complications 
that greatly hamper the service of the state. 

Perhaps Cavour was not strong enough to be generous; and in 
any case, the triumph of his policy and the failure of Schwartzen- 
berg’s resulted, on the whole, in a very great aggrandizement of 
the House of Savoy—a result that no Englishman can contemplate 
with anything but satisfaction. 

Ward and Schwartzenberg fell out at first. In the dispositions 
affecting Parma and Modena, Ward was of opinion that Parma was 
not enough considered. Schwartzenberg haughtily forbade him 
to raise the question. Ward retorted that he would raise what- 
ever question he chose, so long as his master’s interests were 
neglected; and if he were not assured that his representations 
would receive proper attention he would resign. The threat is 
significant. . Schwartzenberg, prime minister, commander-in- 
chief, king-maker as he was, was peremptorily called upon to 
give proper attention to the representative of a state that existed 
only at his sufferance—and he gave way. After this there could 
be no doubt—Ward was amongst the foremost men of the day. 
When Schwartzenberg died in 1852 Ward was the most con- 
siderable public man in Vienna, indispensable alike to his own 
court, one of the smallest in Europe, and to that to which he was 
accredited—which was, at that time, incomparably the greatest. 
He continued to hold this position until the assassination of Duke 
Charles the Third. The Duchess Regent immediately dismissed 
him; and six years later to a day (28 March 1860), she was 
inditing from her exile in Ziirich, her protest against the “ guilty 
and hateful spoliation” of her son’s duchy by the King of 
Sardinia. 

“May I die before I show ingratitude,” was Ward’s motto. 
“ May I die before I show gratitude,” was the unwritten motto of 
the Bourbons. Forty years after Ward’s downfall Duke Robert’s 
daughter dismissed another great minister, even as his mother 
had dismissed Ward. But the tragic fate of Stambuloff was not 
reserved for that faithful servant. He lived quietly for four 
years longer, and then died suddenly on his own small farm near 
Vienna. He was destitute of personal ambition. He concluded 
treaties, or brushed clothes, complimented sovereigns, outfaced 
the king-maker Schwartzenberg, and decorated princes with his 
master’s Grand Cross; he bore himself, either as viceroy or valet, 
with equal dignity and self-respect. 

It is but fair to record that Ward was presumed, in 1854, to 
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have been privy to the assassination of Charles IIL, and it is 
gravely stated that he “deposed” Charles Louis. It is also 
affirmed that he was an uneducated and incapable man, who owed 
his success to unscrupulous trading in disreputable secrets. As 
regards the first statement Charles confessed his crime on his 
deathbed and asked pardon for it. The second statement is 
contrary to recorded facts. It has reference to that period of 
Ward’s life which is most fully set forth in diplomatic instruments, 
and may be dismissed without discussion. The third statement 
is not against the laws of nature. If we assume that the whole 
of Ward’s private correspondence was an organised hypocrisy 
kept up for twenty years, it is within the bounds of possibility 
that he was blackmailing Charles Louis. It is only a further 
stretch of imagination to suppose that the other sovereigns of 
Italy may have been complaisant to him out of pity for the duke, 
and not from respect for Ward’s talents. But when we follow 
him to his European career such a supposition is blankly im- 
possible. We are to suppose that the emperor would permit such 
a scoundrel to be presented to him, allow him to be accredited 
to his person, would compliment him and single him out for 
distinction ; that Windischgriitz, the head of one of the haughtiest 
houses of Europe, would consent to be decorated by those soiled 
and ruffianly hands; that Metternich when in exile, and freed 
from the necessity of speaking the blackmailer fair, should 
consent to receive his visit and hail him as a heaven-born 
diplomatist. We are, further, to assume that the court and 
nobility of Austria put up with these humiliations at a time when 
Felix Schwartzenberg dominated Italy and Central Europe, when 
society was dissolved into its elements, and when men disappeared 
by the dozen every month; that when Ward was continually 
travelling over wild country, totally untouched by railways, the 
police of Austria could devise no means of disarming or getting 
rid of this most inconvenient criminal, and that the only person 
in Europe who was not afraid of him was the Duchess Regent of 
Parma. Unless, in short, we are prepared to accept as facts 
a chain of the wildest improbabilities, we must rest content with 
the conclusion that hé was a loyal and devoted servant, endowed 
with native abilities of a high order, and we must set down his 
dismissal as an act of short-sighted folly and black ingratitude. 
He was on the wrong side; or, at any rate, on the losing side. 
But he toiled for his master with a single-hearted devotion that is 
beyond praise, and he received in return the reward that Stuarts 
and Bourbons have mostly reserved for their faithful servants. 
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Cwo Friends. 


A TALE OF 1702. 


Two miles below Bale, the Rhine winds for a space through a 
wide plain frowned on by the fortress of Huningen. On the 
morning of the 14th of October, 1702, this plain, usually so 
quiet and peaceful, was alive with excitement and warlike 
activity. A bridge of boats had been constructed between the 
redoubt and the fort on the further shore, and over this bridge 
the French army, commanded by the Marquis de Villars—horse, 
foot, and artillery—had been streaming since daybreak, and 
forming in order of battle in the plain. The low hills which 
close in to the river in front of Fridlingen were held by the 
enemy under the Prince of Baden, and the flashes of musketry 
which sparkled through the morning mist showed that an engage- 
ment was going on. 

The Brigade de Bourbonnais was drawn up beside the river. 
Arms had been piled, and the men were making as good a break- 
fast as the contents of their haversacks would permit. Some of 
the officers were similarly engaged, others were standing in a 
group watching intently the progress of the fight on the hill. 
Their brigadier, the Marquis d’Ebreville, a tall, lean, soldierly 
man between forty and fifty years of age, was looking through a 
telescope which rested on the shoulder of a young officer in front 
of him. 

Suddenly a look of pleasure lighted up his stern features, 
and he motioned to another officer to take his place at the 
telescope. 

“Chamarente has turned them!” he said. “Now the Prince 
of Baden has lost his chance of hiding in the Black Forest. I 
can see their battalions forming on the heights. We shall be 
engaged in an hour, gentlemen, and by to-night the Marquis de 
Villars will have gained his marshal’s baton !” 

“He is a bold man to force an engagement,” remarked Colonel 
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de Coigny. “He must know that he is staking his whole future 
on this cast.” 

“Oh! de Villars has no doubts whatever, I assure you,” 
answered the brigadier. “Directly he succeeded in wringing 
permission for a battle from the Court, he was a happy man, 
gay and light-hearted. Last night, when he was dismissing the 
general officers, he said to us, with a smile, “I shall defeat 
the Prince of Baden, gentlemen! I have always beaten him at 
piquet, and I have promised myself to beat him at any other game 
we may play together. You will see that I shall keep my word!” 

“Here he comes with the staff,” said Colonel de Brisac, “and 
see! the Brigade de Poitou is moving off. I suppose they are to 
make the flank attack ?” 

The Marquis d’Ebreville nodded assent, and went forward to 
meet a young officer, who had detached himself from the staff 
and was riding towards him. 

“Ah, Louis!” he said, his dark features lighting up with 
pleasure. “I am delighted to see you again. De Villars has 
told me how gallantly you led the storming party at Neubourg— 
a deed after his own heart. And so your brother is dead, and you 
are Comte de Montbrizon! I knew you both too well to suppose 
that you can grieve for him.” 

The young man shook his head. 

“No, indeed!” he answered, “I could not pretend that. Cold, 
heartless, and cruel, he was no brother to me. And to be Comte 
de Montbrizon is more pleasant than to be a younger brother, 
with nothing but a sword and a few livres grudgingly dealt out. 
Peste! my comrades are good fellows; but I have found already 
that the Comte is a very different person in their eyes from the 
Chevalier. It is only an old friend like you, Monsieur le Marquis, 
who is always the same.” 

“T am too old to change, Louis,” said the other, rather sadly. 
“But you must not follow the example of your brother, and die 
unmarried, There is no younger brother to succeed you.” 

Louis de Montbrizon smiled. 

“TI think—I hope that will come right now,” he said. “Do 
you remember how, before I went to Canada, you often wondered 
that I spent so much time at the old home when I knew how 
hateful my presence was to my brother? I told you I went there 
to shoot—and soI did. But there was a girl in a neighbouring 
chiteau—we had been children together, and I used to see her 
and sometimes speak to her.” 


“So you think,” said the Marquis, “that now you will be an 
acceptable suitor ?” 
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“To her family—yes!” answered the other quickly, “and I 
believe that Gabrielle loved me. What is the matter? Monsieur 
le Marquis, pray allow one of your men to attend to that!” For 
the Marquis d’Ebreville was busied at the horse’s head, and his 
three-cornered hat hid his face. 

“Nay! ’tis almost done,” he said. “You should chide your 
groom, Louis, for his carelessness. What is the name of this girl?” 

“Gabrielle,” answered de Montbrizon; “she is the only 
daughter of—but the staff are moving. I will tell you all when 
we meet again. Aw revoir!” and touching his charger with the 
spur, the aide-de-camp went off. 

The Marquis d’Ebreville gazed after him for a minute, and 
then began to pace up and down. 

“ Diantre!” he muttered, “it must be she, and if so, what a 
tangled skein to unravel! Heaven send no chattering fool gets 
hold of the dear lad before I can explain it to him, or there will 
be the devil to pay!” 

The sound of hoofs made him turn, and the general, with his 
staff a few paces behind, rode up. 

The Marquis de Villars, whom men in the not distant future 
were to hail as the saviour of France, was then in his fortieth 
year. Long and arduous had been his apprenticeship to warfare, 
and often had he seen men, worse soldiers but better courtiers 
than himself, preferred before him. But his serene faith in his 
star had never wavered; and this day was to be for him the 
beginning of a career of success, which would culminate in that 
more glorious day, ten years later, when he would drive the troops 
of Eugene of Savoy in headlong rout from Denain, and secure for 
France the peace she so much needed. He was accused of being 
harsh and overbearing with his officers, and in truth he had all 
the professional soldier’s contempt for feather-bed warriors. But 
d’Ebreville and he were old friends, who had proved each other’s 
worth on many a hard-fought field. 

“Brigadier!” he said, “a word with you. I have slightly 
changed my dispositions. I had intended, as you know, that the 
Brigade de la Reine should support the first attack on the hill, 
which will be made by the Brigade de Champagne. But the 
Brigade de la Reine is largely composed of Irish—very good 
fellows to fight, but very difficult to keep in hand; so I now desire 
your brigade to undertake this duty.” 

“T need not tell you, Monsieur le Marquis,” answered 
d@Ebreville, with a smile, “that the Brigade de Bourbonnais 
is desirous of as large a share in the honour of the day as you 
can allot it.” 
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“T can answer for its brigadier at least,’ said the Marquis de 
Villars, laughing. Then he continued in a different tone. “You 
will allow the Brigade de Champagne to clear the hill of the 
enemy, and then the woods on the summit, pushing them back 
until their entrenchments are reached. As senior officer, you 
will then take command of both brigades, and carry the en- 
trenchments at the point of the bayonet. I shall be close 
behind with the Brigade de la Reine in reserve. Keep the men 
well in hand, and do not allow them to be drawn on too far in 
pursuit.” 

The Marquis d’Ebreville bowed, and returned to his brigade. 
The officers were summoned to receive their new orders, the 
battalions were called to attention, and the subalterns went 
down the ranks of their companies, making a careful inspection 
of arms. 

Meanwhile, the Marquis de Villars had written a few words, and 
folding the missive, turned round and said— 

“The aide-de-camp on duty!” Louis de Montbrizon rode 
forward and saluted. 

“Carry this to the general officer commanding the cavalry 
yonder. Stay!” he added, as the aide-de-camp was spurring his 
horse, “you may tell Monsieur de St. Maurice that I have 
permitted you to ride in the charge which that note orders.” 

Louis de Montbrizon bowed his thanks, and went off like an 
arrow. Passing the Brigade de Champagne, which was deploying 
as it advanced to the attack, he directed his course to the 
cavalry, which was massed near the foot of the hill, The 
hostile horse, greatly superior in numbers, had taken up a 
position which would allow them to charge the French infantry 
in flank as they approached the hill, and it was this danger that 
the charge for which he bore the order was intended to prevent. 
The cavalry leader’s face brightened as he glanced over the lines. 
“You will see a pretty charge, I trust, monsieur,” he said, 
sweetly. 

“Nay! Monsieur le Baron,” answered Louis. “I have the 
general’s permission to ride with you.” 

“T am delighted,” said the other. ‘Now let us show these 
beer-drinkers how Frenchmen fight !” 

A trumpet sounded, and with clang of kettle-drum and jingle 
of scabbard against stirrup-iron, the whole brigade moved on 
until nearly abreast of the enemy, and then, with splendid 
precision, wheeled into line. 

As Louis de Montbrizon put his horse to the trot to take his 
place beside St. Maurice in front of the centre of the line, a feeling 
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of glad exultation came over him, and at that moment he would 
not have changed places with the Marquis de Villars himself. 
He enjoyed it all—the sense of excitement, the fresh morning 
air, the steely bright October sunshine which glittered on the 
bayonets of the advancing Brigade de Champagne, and shone 
brightly on the varied uniforms in the long line behind him, 
on the tossing heads of the chargers, and on the eager, determined 
faces of the troopers. 

St. Maurice glanced at him and understood. 

“ Ah, yes! it is good to be alive now, monsieur!” he said, “ but 
I must ask you to rein your charger back a few paces. No one— 
not even you, monsieur,” he added courteously, “may charge 
abreast with him who has the honour to lead the King’s horse- 
men!” Then, drawing his sword, and raising his plumed hat 
high in the air, he cried, in a voice that rang over the plain— 

“For France and the King! Charge!” 

The shrill blare of a clarion cut the frosty air, its last notes 
drowned in the thunder of hoofs. 

Never did Louis de Montbrizon forget that moment and the 
emotions it brought. At first it seemed like a dream as he rode 
forward, the splendid animal beneath him going with long easy 
strides just behind St. Maurice, and he half believed that once 
before, in some previous existence, he had ridden in such a 
charge. Faster and faster grew the pace, nearer and nearer the 
foe; a shower of musquetoon balls whistled by him, and a loud 
oath from behind showed that one at least of them had taken 
effect. As the smoke blew away he could see the faces of the 
hostile cavalry, and he rapidly glanced along them to select his 
opponent. Then St. Maurice dashed in, and he saw his sword 
gleam and disappear; another instant, and his charger hurtled 
like a thunderbolt between the horses of the enemy. He felt he 
was fighting like a madman, scarcely knowing whom he was 
attacking; then the rush and pressure of the charging line 
behind him carried him deeper into the enemy’s ranks. Men 
were shouting and cursing all round him; a burly Riétimeister, 
whose sword was broken, dashed the hilt in his face, and although 
a quick movement of his body saved him, the blow fell heavily on 
his shoulder, and nearly unhorsed him. To recover himself and 
pass his sword through the German’s body was the work of an 
instant, and he turned to cut down a dismounted trooper who was 
trying to drag him from the saddle. With a cry the man went 
down, and, as he fell, the aide-de-camp felt his horse sink beneath 
him, stabbed from below. As he gained his feet his collar was 
seized by a rude hand, and a red-bearded giant, holding a pistol 
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at his head, demanded his surrender. A light flashed before his 
eyes, his assailant’s threatening face changed in a second to a 
mass of blood-stained flesh, and the voice of St. Maurice sounded 
in his ear. 

“Dirty work, my dear comte. I hate using the edge, but your 
friend seemed impatient, his finger was twitching on the trigger. 
I think it is nearly over.” 

Louis de Montbrizon sprang on a riderless horse and looked 
around him. At his feet lay his late assailant, his head cloven in 
twain. The enemy had broken utterly, and were flying in 
confused masses; only here and there were isolated encounters 
going on. 

St. Maurice made a signal to his second in command to carry 
on the pursuit, and turned to a sergeant, who brought him 
several standards taken from the enemy. 

“You can take these to the Marquis de Villars,” he said gaily 
to de Montbrizon, “as first-fruits of the victory; there will be 
others to follow before we have done with our friends. There 
goes the Brigade de Bourbonnais! They are young soldiers most 
of them, but their brigadier has got them into order wonderfully. 
Ah! he is indeed a soldier, that Marquis d’Ebreville!” 

The aide-de-camp turned in his saddle and looked. The 
Brigade de Bourbonnais was passing in column of double com- 
panies, marching with a steady swing that would have done 
credit to the Household itself on a parade-ground. The brigadier 
was riding beside them, now correcting the distances between the 
battalions, now changing the direction of the leading company. 

“He is indeed!” answered de Montbrizon enthusiastically ; 
“we are all proud of him. Heaven send him safe out of to- 
day’s work!” 

“ Amen!” said St. Maurice gaily; “but there should be fairer 
lips than yours or mine, my friend, breathing that prayer 
to-day.” 

“What?” said Louis smiling—*“ the cold d’Ebreville, who boasts 
that he has never cared for a woman since his mother’s death?” 

“T did not say he cared,” answered St. Maurice, “though most 
men would in his place. I was thinking of the beautiful heiress 
of the Marquis de Luneville, whom rumour says he will marry 
when the campaign is over. But here is the sergeant with the 
spoils. Au plaisir, monsieur !” 

“D’Ebreville to wed Gabrielle!” said Louis de Montbrizon to 
himself, as he rode off. “He, my oldest friend—he my rival! 
And yet how strange his manner when I mentioned her name! 
By Heaven! I will have the truth out of him when we meet, for 
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neither he nor any other man shall wed Gabrielle de Luneyville 
while there is breath in my body!” 

He joined the staff, made his report, and presented the trophies 
of the charge. 

De Villars’ handsome face brightened at the sight. 

“A good charge, monsieur,” he said graciously, “and well 
ridden home. I was glad to see that St. Maurice permitted no 
firing. If cavalry cannot do their work with the sword, I would 
dismount them. Ah! it recalls that glorious day at Leuze eleven 
years ago, when with eighteen squadrons of the Household we 
charged fifty squadrons of the enemy, and scattered them like chaff. 
Comte de Montbrizon, I hope to send you with another officer to 
lay the captured standards at the feet of His Majesty. If so, I 
doubt not that many of us will be glad to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to send a message to some absent fair one—your 
friend d’Ebreville, for instance, who has shown that he can win 
laurels in love as well as in war.” 

The aide-de-camp bowed low to hide his confusion, and once 
more the blood mounted to his head, as he swore to himself in 
blind fury that, come what might, this thing should never be. 

The critical moment of the fight had come. The leading 
brigade had passed up the hill, and the quick roll of musketry 
told that they were pushing their way through the woods on the 
crest, over which the supporting brigade, led by the Marquis 
d’Ebreville, was just advancing. 

“Come, gentlemen,” said the Marquis de Villars, “it is now or 
never !” 

Ordering up the reserves, he placed himself at their head, and 
rode on, followed by his staff. As they passed over the ground 
which had been the scene of fighting, there were many signs that 
the struggle had been a severe one. Wounded and dead men 
were lying about in all directions, sometimes singly, sometimes in 
huddled groups, where a round shot had ploughed its way through 
the ranks. Once Louis’ heart was in his mouth, for he recognised 
the lifeless charger of d’Ebreville, but the rider was not with it. 
A loud shouting, and the increased outburst of firing, showed 
that the crisis of the battle was at hand, that the enemy’s 
entrenchments were being stormed. MHastily summoning an 
escort of dragoons, the Marquis de Villars pushed on as fast as 
the trees and undergrowth would permit, and reached the enemy’s 
position, to find them in full flight, pursued by the French troops, 
and taken in flank by the Brigade de Poitou. 

It was a proud moment for the successful general, and he drew 
a long breath, like a man who had hoped much and yet feared not 
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a little. He was quickly recognised, and the eager soldiers 
crowded round him with applauding shouts. Then the old 
Colonel de Coigny, remembering d’Ebreville’s prediction in the 
morning, took off his hat, and, waving it in the air, shouted 
loudly, “ Vive le Maréchal de Villars!” With a great roar the 
cry was taken up by the soldiery, while their commander, with a 
proud smile on his face, seemed well pleased with what was, no 
doubt, an accurate interpretation of his own thoughts. But, if 
the dream was pleasant, the awakening was rude, for the Brigade 
de la Reine, largely composed of Irishmen, had come up in rear, 
and raised a wild yell of triumph, which the excited imaginations 
of the French soldiers imagined the cheer of a fr ih enemy. 
Instantly a cry arose: “We are surrounded; we are ‘\ken in 
rear!” A panic set in, and the hearts of these men, so brave a 
moment before, were now failing them for fear. They began to 
fall away, singly at first, then in twos and threes, and in another 
minute a general stampede had begun. With a curse on their 
senseless cowardice, the Marquis de Villars seized a standard, and 
shouted loudly, “The victory is ours! God save the King!” 
Meanwhile, the officers were everywhere seconding his efforts; the 
runaways were beaten back to the regiments by an unsparing use 
of demi-pique and sword, the waverers were reassured, and order 
was at last restored. But the moment for reaping the result of 
the victory had passed, and the general, when he had launched 
the cavalry in tardy pursuit of the enemy, turned to an officer 
beside him, and said bitterly— 

“T have seen much of war, monsieur, but it has never been my 
lot before to have to persuade the victors not to run away from a 
beaten foe. But a general officer must be sent to summon the 
fort. Where is the Marquis d’Ebreville?” 

“He is yonder, monsieur,” said the officer, pointing with 
outstretched finger. 

The Marquis de Villars turned in the saddle and saw d’Ebreville 
in conversation with a mounted officer, in whom he recognised his 
aide-de-camp, the Comte de Montbrizon. The younger man 
seemed much excited, and was gesticulating earnestly. Suddenly 
he dismounted and flung the reins of his horse to a soldier. As 
soon as the man was out of hearing, he approached d’Ebreville and, 
drawing off his gauntlet, made as though he would strike him across 
the face with it; then stepping back, flung it rudely on the ground 
at the other’s feet, placing his hand as he did so on his sword. 

D’Ebreville made no attempt to lift the glove, and before he 
could speak the Marquis de Villars had spurred his horse 
between them. 
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“What means this, gentlemen?” he said with an angry frown. 
“ Has His Majesty no enemies that you turn your swords on one 
another?” The aide-de-camp bowed. 

“The Marquis d’Ebreville,” he said, “did me the honour to 
make some insulting remarks as to my horse’s equipment. You 
will observe, my general, that I have waited for the enemy to be 
routed before calling him to account.” 

The Marquis de Villars glanced at the elder officer, and saw by 
the gravely ironic air with which he bowed assent to the other’s 
statement that the cause of the quarrel was of a deeper and 
deadlier nature than that alleged. He took his measures 
promptly. 

“Brigadier,” he said, “you will take a troop of horse and 
summon the Fort of Fridlingen to surrender to His Majesty's 
arms. Qn your return, you will have the goodness to report 
yourself to me immediately. For you, monsieur,” he added, 
turning to the aide-de-camp, “you may thank my remembrance 
of your gallantry at Neubourg that I do not send you to cool your 
hot blood for three months in one of the casemates there. You 
will hand your sword to this officer, and retire to your quarters 
under arrest.” 

Cursing his foolish precipitation, Louis de Montbrizon gave up 
his sword to the officer, and accompanied by him rode slowly to 
his quarters, where, after posting a sentry at his door, the officer 
left him to his own reflections. 

They were no pleasant thoughts that passed through the mind 
of the young soldier as he sat in his sparsely furnished room 
with his head buried in his hands. He had to own to himself 
that, in an affair which called imperatively for the exercise of 
calmness and foresight, he had shown himself rash, imperious and 
overbearing. He had insultingly refused to listen to any 
explanation, he had demanded with haughty insistence that his 
friend should at once disclaim any pretension to the hand of 
Gabrielle de Luneville, or that their claims should at once be put 
to the arbitrament of the sword; and then when d’Ebreville had 
calmly refused to discuss the subject further at such a time, or in 
such a place, he had allowed his passion to master him, and had 
threatened to strike his rival. Now, in his cooler mood, he could 
see clearly enough that if, as he supposed, d’Ebreville was acting 
falsely to him, he had but played into his adversary’s hands. A 
lettre-de-cachet could be easily obtained through de Villars, and he 
would be fretting vainly in the Bastile, while his rival was 
marrying his mistress. 

From sombre thoughts of this kind he aroused himself to find 
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by the deepening gloom that the day was fast drawing to its close, 
while the streets below were full of noise and bustle as the 
returning regiments marched in, singing and shouting, and were 
dismissed to their quarters. 

Presently he heard a heavy tread outside, the door opened, and 
a cloaked officer entered. Louis de Montbrizon started to his feet 
as he recognised the Marquis d’Ebreville. 

“To what am I to attribute the honour of this visit, Monsieur 
le Marquis?” he asked coldly. 

D’Ebreville crossed over to the table, and laid something on it. 
“TI bring you your sword,” he said, “and with it your freedom 
from arrest. Moreover, the Marquis de Villars wishes you to be 
one of the two officers who will have the honour of carrying the 
captured standards to His Majesty. But he insists that you 
must withdraw the challenge you would have forced on me this 
morning. Many men would shrink from carrying such a request 
themselvyes—but the honour of Henri d’Ebreville, thank God! is 
above the imputation of cowardice. Come, Louis! it is for the 
sake of your dead father, who loved us both so well, that I entreat 
you to do this.” 

A wave of shame and contrition swept over the young man, and 
there were tears in his eyes as he turned to his friend. 

“Monsieur le Marquis,” he said, “what can I say to you? 
That you have been the kindest, the most generous friend to me 
since my boyhood, and that it was unseemly and ungrateful to 
fasten a quarrel on you in such a manner! But they told me 
you were going to marry Gabrielle de Luneville, and it made me 
mad. For she is dearer to me than life itself, and I cannot, I will 
not live to see her the bride of another. I love you better than 
any other man, but if I said I hoped you would be happy with 
her I should die with a lie on my lips. What to me is this 
honour you speak of—to me whose ears will soon be as deaf to 
honour as to love? For the sake of our old friendship, leave me 
now—and good-bye.” 

The elder man grasped the hand held out to him, and laid his 
other hand on his friend’s shoulder. 

“Louis,” he said, “ our dear France has fallen on evil days, and 
no son of hers who can strike a blow for his country has any right 
to talk of killing himself. Faith! there are plenty of the King’s 
enemies to save him the trouble. Yet, if you cannot live without 
rox’ Gabrielle of yours, needs must, I suppose, that you live 
or her.” 


The young officer was about to speak, but the Marquis 
stopped him. 
212 
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“ Nay,” he said, “listen! There was a young girl whom I had 
known all her life, whose beauty I admired, whose virtues I 
respected. Some months ago she sent her waiting woman to me 
with a message that she was in great distress. This child—for 
she is little more—was about to be affianced to a man much older 
than herself, whom she feared and hated. He was of noble birth, 
he was rich, and that was all that could be said in his favour; for 
he was a coarse churl in manner, and his heart was bad and 
vindictive. I desired to save her from such a fate, and there was 
but one possible way—to offer myself to her relatives as a suitor 
for her hand. I did so, and was accepted. Now I hear that she 
loves and is beloved by one who is to me as a younger brother. 
Surely, Louis, you can finish the story for yourself.” 

Louis de Montbrizon looked bewildered. “Then you don’t 
want to marry Gabrielle?” he asked. 

“Fie! fie!” said d’Ebreville, “why insist on so ungallant a 
question? Let me rather repair the wrong I did your family in 
depriving your brother of a bride by restoring her to you.” 

“It was my brother!” said Louis. “Ah, old friend, how shall I 
ever thank you?” 

The Marquis d’Ebreville put his hand lightly on the other’s 
shoulder. 

“By not keeping the Marquis de Villars waiting any longer for 
his messenger,” he said. 

Cuatoner Lyon. 
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A Stench Rural Drama. 


Tue Chemineau—the Wayfarer—is an eternal type. In classic 
legend he is Hercules, the vagrant demi-god, going up and down 
to redress wrong, to purify the unclean, to succour the innocent. 
In poetry he is the truant Scholar “ wandered from studious halls 
to learn strange arts and join a gipsy-tribe.” In the Middle Ages 
he is the Knight-errant or mendicant Friar, the philanthropic 
adventurer, who will forfeit everything but freedom. In the 
fifteenth century he is Villon, Prince of ballad-mongers and 
strolling singers. In the eighteenth he is Rousseau, sauntering 
through France and Switzerland in delicious vagabondage. In 
the nineteenth he is George Borrow, itinerating Spain and 
Portugal, and living the romance he was afterwards to write. Or 
he is Verlaine, a re-incarnation of old saga-men, wandering from 
city to city, equipped only with his staff and song. 

M. Jean Richepin, with the poet’s instinct for what is simple 
and perennial in life, has been attracted by this roving propensity 
of our nature. In his drama of rural life, Le Chemineau, he 
embodies the conception in its simplest form—the Wayfarer 
considered as a quick-witted gipsy vagabond, the genius of the 
country-side, 


I, 


Problem: To Dissect a CHEMINEAU. 
First, his own definition of himself :— 


“Hein? Comment je me nomme? 
Chemineau! Oui, pas plus! Un passant! Un bonhomme 
Qui méne tout, la joie et la peine, en chantant, 
Et qui, si tu le suis, t’en fera faire autant.” 
(iii. 18.) 
That is the Chemineau in broad outline. But, to come to 
particulars. Like Luther and other brave men he is the votary 
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of Women, Wine and Song. He is a lover of the dashing success- 
ful kind; not constant and tender and patient, but sudden, 
insinuating, victorious. The heroine finds him irresistible : 


“ Ah! chemineau, tu sais, bien mieux que nos garcons, 
Parler en mots jolis cueillis dans tes chansons. 
Tu sais en cajoler, de voix caline et tendre, 
Mon cceur qui s’apprivoise au miel de les entendre. 
Comme par tes chansons, je me laisse griser 
Par ces mots, qui toujours s’achévent en baiser; 
Mais, comme elles, le vent qui passe les emporte.” 

(i. 8.) 


It is also his pride to be no unworthy son of the Land of the 
Vine. He can appreciate the best or content himself with the 
worst, as fortune rules : 


“C’est agréable. Ca sent clair. Qa coule frais. 
Et tu verrais un peu ce que j’en laisserais, 
Pas la goutte de la goutte d’une liquette, 
Si c’était du vin pur au lieu de ta piquette. 
Et je n’en boirais pas de la sorte, benét, 
Comme toi, par soif, non, mais bien parce qu’on est, 
Tout gueux qu’on est, bon dréle, et fine gueule, et digne 
De humer l’air de France oti croit la sainte vigne.” 
(i. 3.) 


But his chief glory is his Song. He is an untiring singer. 
To sing is as natural to him as to the birds. He is “un vrai 
grillon qui grille.” The farmers hire him to keep the men going 
with his lilt, and as he sings they work and sweat: 


“Et mes chansons d’ouvragé aux airs encourageants, 
Mes chansons qui font faire aux trimeurs doubles tiches 
Et mieux qu’un coup de vin donnent du cceur aux liches!” 
(iv. 5.) 
The work flags without him and his refrain : 


“Car sans lui, vous savez, mes gros, la moisson chdme, 
Et vous ne seriez bons, qu’d ronfler dans le chaume.” 
(i. 4.) 


Even the crusty old farmer admits the virtue of his song: 


“Ma foi, j’en conviens. La besogne 
Marche mieux et nos gas ont plus d’dme & la poigne 
Avec toi pour mener le branle 4 ton couplet.” 


(i. 5.) 


As he tramps up and down the country his gift of song is often 
worth meat and drink to him, as in the auberge scene, where the 
surly host, after driving him from the door, takes him in and 
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offers him the best after he has heard him sing and seen the 
twinkling of his feet as he dances to his stave. Another time, 


on being asked if the ceaseless singing does not tire him, he 
answers : 


“Non, pas trop. Bah! je chante ainsi depuis trente ans, 
Depuis toujours. Quand j’ai fini, je recommence. 
Ca ne me lasse pas: j’en ai l’accoutumance. 
Qa ne me lasse pas: c’est comme les oiseaux.” 
(i. 3.) 


In a word, the Chemineau has “le bec toujours plein de 
chansons.” 


After saying so much it is time to taste the Chemineau’s quality 


before continuing his characterisation. Here is an attempt to 
turn one of his songs: 


Jenny’s gone a harvesting 
(Cut your sheaf and thrust and swing!) 
A gay young spark goes by that way; 
“Sweetheart, never say me nay.” 
Thrust the sickle, thrust again, 
Pile it up, the golden grain. 


Jenny says to my fine sir: 

(Cut a sheaf, a second there !) 
“Were you e’en the Queen’s own son 
I should not by you be won.” 
Thrust the sickle, thrust away, 

Every sheaf has had its day. 


Then quoth he, “I am the king.” 
(Two sheaves cut and three sheaves bring.) 
“ Queen and rich shall you be here, 

Only say you'll be my dear.” 

Thrust the sickle, thrust again, 

Pile it up, the golden grain. 


Jenny said, “Begone, no more.” 
(Three sheaves cut, and then cut four.) 
“There’s the lad who’s pluck’d the bloom 

And shall wear it unto doom.” 

Thrust the sickle, thrust away, 

Every sheaf has had its day. 


Five sheaves ’tis the half of ten, 
Five sheaves cut and six bring then, 
One more makes the full half dozen, 

On again to that sheaf’s cousin. 

Thrust the sickle, thrust away, 

Every sheaf has had its day. 


(i. 1.) 
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The Chemineau would not be half a gipsy without an inkling 
of the black art. He has enough to scare the superstitious old 
farmer who ought to know better. When did he acquire it? By 
night, 

“Quand on randonne 


Chez des Boumians!” 
(i. 6.) 


The most amusing scene in the play is the wanderer’s serio- 
comic bedevilment of the farmer, who gives his daughter’s hand 
as the price of the secrets whereby the Chemineau is able mater 
les bétes et les gens. 

But apart from “magic and spells,” what is a Chemineau’s 
business in life, what does he do for a living? The answer is, 
everything. He is skilled in all agricultural and pastoral arts. 
All the secrets of the country-side are his, the expedients of the 
vet., the science of the husbandman : 


*“ Puis, & la ferme tu connais tout le service: 
Les chevaux, le bétail.” 
(i. 5.) 


To which the gifted one replies, with modesty: “On n’est pas 
un novice.” But a wayfarer is no specialist. To describe his 
particular line is impossible even to himself: 


“ D’ailleurs, mon métier, quel est-il? 

Je n’en ai point. J’en ai des tas. Il faut bien vivre. 
Oi je les apprends? Ah! voila! Pas dans un livre, 
Sir; mais de tel ou tel, au hasard de mes pas. 
Comme mes chansons: |’une ici, l'autre la-bas. 

Et je loge a la fois, des fois, dans ma cervelle 

Et le nouveau métier et la chanson nouvelle, 

Tant qu’a la fin des fins le routier des routiers 

Aura su tous les airs et fait tous les métiers.” 

(i. 5.) 


A Chemineau’s philosophy, as you would suppose, is Horatian 
in cast, Epicurean, in the popular sense of the word : 


“Profite du bon temps que le hasard t’améne. 
C’est toujours ¢a de pris sur la misére humaine. 
Prends-le, reconnaissante et n’ouvre pas la main 
Pour qu’aujourd-hui s’envole en songeant 4 demain.” 
(i. 8.) 


Laughter, hearty and frequent, is the right accompaniment of 
that mood. And so the Chemineau proclaims— 


“Mais il faut rire. Il faut avoir les yeux fleuris.” 
(iii. 18.) 
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And: 
“Je chante ¢a comme un curé sa patendtre 
Et toujours en riant, sans y penser, tu vois.” 
(iv. 5.) 
Again : 
“Toujours le rire au bec, c’est ma nature.” 
(iv. 7.) 


Many other excellent qualities belong to a Chemineau. He is 
not quarrelsome, yet in a dispute can hold his own with the best, 
and if necessary stand up to his man. When his sweetheart is 
timid and says some dispute will end in a quarrel, he replies : 


“Et puis? La belle affaire! Un ou deux coups de poing... .” 
(i. 3.) 


But if he is careless about provoking a quarrel he is quick to 
make peace : 


“Moi, le cour aussi bon que la langue est soudaine, 
Et sans rancune. (Lui tendant la main.) 
Tiens! Touche-la.” 
(i. 4.) 


He scorns the slavery of service and will call no man his 
master. When a labourer speaks of our master he takes him up 
sharply : 


“ Notre maitre! Pardon! Le vétre. Le mien, pas. 
Je suis 4 la journée: on se prend; on se quitte; 
Je donne ma sueur; lui, ses sous; on est quitte. 
C’est un prété contre un rendu qu’on remboursa. 
On ne s’appartient pas l’un 4 l’autre pour ¢a.” 

(i. 3.) 


Above all the Chemineau, as his name implies, is a great 
saunterer along the king’s highway. A house is prison to him— 


“et que vivre en prison n’est pas vivre.” 
(v. 3.) 


In his theory of life there are two principles: 


“ J’ai pour premier principe 
De m/’aller promener, libre, le nez au vent, 
Quand il m’en prend envie; et ca me prend souvent. 
J’ai pour second principe, et n’en veux pas démordre, 
D’envoyer promener quand on me donne un ordre. 
Autrement dit, je suis un mauvais garnement, 
Roulant en vagabond la grand’ route, et l’aimant.” 

(i. 6.) 
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And he props his principles with the curious reason that if you 
remain in one place you grow old through seeing others grow old 
around you, while to the wanderer all faces are new, and that is 
one of the secrets of youth : 


* Ah! dame! 4 voir vieillir autour de vous les vdtres, 
Vous vieillissez plus tét, vous. Tandis que nous autres, 
Les oiseaux voyageurs qui n’avons pas de nid, 
On ne voit que des gens nouveaux: ¢a rajeunit.” 
(iii. 9.) 
In short, his happiness is to fare forth 


“vers Phorizon 
“Sur la grand’ route.” 
(v. 3.) 


A Chemineau, then, is an irresistible lover, a deep drinker, an 
untiring singer, an infectious dancer, half charlatan, half honest 
husbandman, ‘an idle apprentice, an easy-going philosopher, a 
lover of liberty, an incorrigible rover—altogether a clever, merry 
versatile rogue, to the last true to himself. 


Il. 


The problem was to dissect a Chemineau, and to this end his 
qualities have been disengaged and set in order. It remains, 
having seen what he is, to observe what he does, to watch 
him at work. Let us go once again to M. Richepin’s drama, 
while he sets a vagrant in action. 

We are in the pleasant Burgundian country—a land of 
generous vintage and pleasant pasture, where the coteaua are 
garlanded with the vine, where the red-tiled roof gleams through 
the lilacs, and the characteristic spire of the province pierces 
the blue. 

To such a smiling country-side the Chemineau has strayed on a 
summer day, and set the labourers working to his tune. When 
the field is reaped there is lunch in a shady corner under the 
hedge, and the wayfarer begins. He treats the other servants 
with easy mastery, and when they fall to nagging, in the way 
peculiar to the poor if they dislike each other, soon puts them 
down. He is equally fearless with the farmer, Pierre, a hard 
avaricious old agriculturist, not without a saving virtue in his 
affection for his only daughter, Aline. The farmer wants to 
engage him as foreman, to have the benefit of his skill 
and experience in all manner of husbandry, for a Chemineau can 
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not only make others work with his song, but can cure beasts that 
others have left for dead. To fix the wanderer, the farmer 
throws a young girl, Toinette, in his way, in the hope that they 
may make a match, and both continue in his service. The spell 
seems to work. Toinette is a winsome lass and would have 
her man now settle down peaceably by her side. But his 
intentions are not matrimonial, and, after a short love passage as 
brief as it was dangerous, the wanderer takes his liberty in his 
own hand, knowing that if he yields now he will lose it for ever. 
He leaves Toinette a hundred francs, all his money, to take care 
of, lest he should lose it at work. The confiding girl thinks he 
will return at evening, but by-and-by his haunting catch is heard at 
a great distance, and a farm servant brings word that he has 
disappeared over the hill, and is now far away. Toinette cannot 
believe it. She raves and cries out and proclaims her ruin. The 
farmer, hard as flint, says there is nothing to be done with a fool, 
when an elderly labourer steps forward with chivalrous pity and 
says: “ Yes, they may be consoled. Frangois will take Toinette 
for his own wife.” On the wind is borne the haunting refrain :— 


“ Coup’ toujours et coupe encor ! 
Chaqu’ javelle fra son tas d’or!” 
(i. 11.) 


The second act is of unmixed gloom. The Chemineau does not 
appear. This omission is very artistic; for, when he re-appears 
in the third, it is to atone for his wrong, and to restore happiness 
all round. Meanwhile, sadness reigns. Twenty-two years have 
passed. Francis, Toinette’s husband, is an old man of seventy, 
stricken with paralysis, expecting the end. They have a son, 
Toinet, who is going to ruin the family by a passion for the 
farmer’s daughter, Aline. There is a tremendous scene between 
the old paralytic and Farmer Pierre, when the latter vows that 
he will bring destruction upon these miserable peasants for having 
inveigled his daughter, and ends by overwhelming them with the 
accusation, only too true, that Toinet is not the son of his reputed 
father, but the illegitimate offspring of the Chemineau. The 
= peasant falls to the ground in hopeless collapse under the 

ow. 

In the third act the wayfarer is back in the old haunts, 
setting things right and making everybody happy. He comes 
rollicking up to the inn. The innkeeper accosts him as a good 
sort and profitable customer. Is he thirsty? Yes, more thirsty 
than rich. The innkeeper’s jaw drops. But the new-comer 
boldly orders for all, quarrels with the price, asks what favour 
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the comely hostess will throw in, and ends by whirling her round 
in an impromptu dance and singing one of his catching songs. 
The effect is magical. The innkeeper cannot resist that. It shall 
be paid for with drink and dinner of the best. 


“Ah! le bon drille! Avez-vous vu comme il guinchait! 
(Il imite grossizrement la danse du chemineau.) 
Ai donc! Ai donc! ... Ma foi! Je me fends d’un pichet!... 
Et méme d’une soupe! Une bonne ognonnée.” 
(iii. 8.) 


The dramatist has conveniently arranged that Toinette and her 
son shall both be resting in the inn stable. For Toinet, her boy, 
has taken to evil courses, drink and desperation, since the refusal 
of his suit. Wandering half drunken in the hot sun, he has been 
put to sleep in the stable by the good hostess. His mother seeks 
him, and is directed there. She will wait until he wakes refreshed. 
To them, by an ancient but always effective device, the Chemineau 
is introduced. He opens the door upon them, and there is a 
touching scene of reunion. Toinette tells him of their son and of 
his pitiable condition. The wayfarer decides it is not too late 
for him to do his duty, without letting his son know the reason, 
or casting a slur upon his birth. He embraces Toinet as an old 


friend of his mother’s, and at once puts fresh spirit into him. 


“Matin! Pour un beau fieu, c’est un beau fieu! 
(A Toinet, de plus en plus ébahi.) 
Ne me regarde pas de cet air nicodéme. 
Va, tu Pépouseras, ton Aline. Elle t’aime, 
Je le sais, oui; mais toi, ce que tu ne sais pas, 
C’est que son pére est un que, moi, je mets au pas. 
Ah! bigre! Quand je parle, il n’en méne pas large. 
(Voyant Toinet rire.) 
Ga te fait rire. Bon! Si tu ris, je m’en charge, 
Mais il faut rire. Il faut avoir les yeux fleuris. 
Aline me I’a dit: tu lui plais quand tu ris.” 
(iii. 18.) 


The next thing is to fulfil the brave promise and break down 
the old farmer’s opposition. Pierre is meditating in his orchard 
his daughter’s love-sickness, and cries aloud that he would give 
much to cure her. Whereupon the Chemineau, who is always 
opportune, leaps out of the lilac bushesand asks, How much? He 
follows up his advantage with his usual assurance and blague, and 
plays alternately upon the farmer’s avarice and superstition. A 
Chemineau is not only able to cure the live stock on a farm, but, 
if he is disappointed in his hope, can blast and blight the healthy. 
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The old farmer is deeply interested and awed. Can the wizard 
cure his daughter’s foolish passion ? 


“Oui, je peux. 
“ J’ai des secrets pour gens comme j’en ai pour beeufs.” 
(iv. 5) 
The Chemineau refers him to the old labourer Francis, who has 
much recovered under his treatment. The farmer allows it and 
is absorbed in the subject. What is the nature of this secret 
power? Is it sorcery? “Bah!” says the magician, with an 
augur’s disdain : 
“Tours de sorcier ou non, 
Aprés? Pense 4 l’effet sans t’occuper du nom.” 
(iv. 5.) 


Then another thought occurs to the old villain. The Chemineau’s 
magic power may avail, not only to preserve his stock and restore 
his daughter, but on its maleficent side may wreak vengeance on 
his enemies, Toinet and his people. There is of course no 
difficulty on the gipsy’s part; only the farmer must pay the 
price. And what may that be, he asks? Nothing less than his 
daughter’s hand for Toinet! The farmer treats the proposition as 
absurd. ‘This elicits the most amusing scene in the play, where 
the wanderer turns the black art on the farmer as he stands, 
and half mesmerises him with his Satanic spells, recited to the 
accompaniment of awful contortions and owlish hootings, “d’une 
voix volubile, litanique et incantatoire.” Needless to say the 
farmer, paralysed with fear, yields all that is asked. 

In the last act we find ourselves once more in Toinette’s 
cottage. The Chemineau’s magic wand has waved over it and all 
is prosperity and good-will. It is Christmas-eve. The Christmas 
bells are ringing for midnight mass. Christmas fare is preparing. 
The table is laid for ten! A goose is roasting at the spit. It 
will be flanked by a leg of pork, chitterlings, sausages, brawn, and 
two dozen pancakes apiece. The wanderer appears at the right 
moment— 


“Tl est toujours la lui, quand on en a besoin ”— 


shaking off the seasonable snow, against which he will not hear a 
word. Things have gone well with everybody. Old Francis is 
a little better, Toinet has Aline; Toinette is happy. Only the 
Chemineau is discontented. Prosperity in one place is killing 
him. He has not known a real ramble for months. Meals weary 
with repetition ; the fire gives him the shivers; he is wearing out 
his trousers in the wrong place! His notion is that everybody 
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must follow their bent; and he was not made to live in prison. 
His son, with the superiority of youth, ridicules these vagrant 
propensities; but Toinette understands better, and so expresses 
herself in the finest speech in the play: 


“Oh! j’y vois clair. O’est comme si. 

Et j’en ai du chagrin pour eux, et de la honte. 
(Sexaltant de plus en plus a mesure qu'elle parle. 
Mais dis-leur donc, tu sais, quand ta téte se monte, 
Tout ce que tu m’en dis, & moi, de tes beaux jours 
Vécus sur la grand’ route et que tu vis toujours! 
Dis-leur done que le gueux, mendiant une croite, 
A contempler les champs, qui bordent la grand’ route 
En fait son patrimoine en s’en réjouissant ; 
Dis-leur que des pays, ce gueux, il en a cent, 
Mille, tandis que nous, on n’en a qu’un le nétre; 
Dis-leur que son pays, c’est ici, la, Pun, autre, 
Partout oi chaque jour il arrive en voisin; 
C’est celui de la pomme et celui du raisin; 
C’est la haute montagne et c’est la plaine basse; 
Tous ceux dont il apprend les airs quand il y passe; 
Dis-leur que son pays, c’est le pays entier, 
Le grand pays, dont la grand’ route est le sentier ; 
Et dis-leur que ce gueux est riche, le vrai riche, 
Possédant ce qui n’est & personne; la friche 
Déserte, les étangs endormis, les halliers 
Ow lui parlent tout bas des esprits familiers, 
La lande au sol de miel, la ravine sauvage, 
Et les chansons du vent dans les jones du rivage, 
Et le soleil, et l’ombre, et les fleurs et les eaux, 
Et toutes les foréts avec tous leurs oiseaux!” 
(v. 3.) 


Presently all set out for church and leave the Chemineau to 
keep house and take care of old Francis. The farmer reappears, 
to be marplot to the end. He comes into the cottage and begins 
to banter the gipsy about his approaching marriage with 
Toinette, before her husband is dead. The Chemineau is at once 
surprised and disgusted to hear the country gossip. It is 
disheartening, 


“Pour une fois au monde 
Que j’ai pu faire un peu de bien, on n’y verrait 
Qu’un ignoble calcul cherchant mon intérét.” 
(v. 8.) 


The question of his faring forth again is decided, when poor old 
Francis, in an interval of lucidity, calls his guest to his side, 
and, with the same idea in his mind, delicately hints that the 
Chemineau should take Toinette when he is gone : 
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“C’est pourquoi, Chemineau, 
Je veux, quand je serai parti, que... 
(En essayant de soulever sa main gauche.) 
Mon anneau... 
Tu le prennes, oui pour... épouser... Ah! ma téte 
Se brouille. Je suis las, las... Ma langue... s’arréte... 
Je ne peux plus... .” (v. 8.) 


The Chemineau soothes the old man to rest, bids the “ waits” 
who are heard outside sing him a carol in their sweetest voice, and 
wishes him farewell. The old man, he reflects, is on the eve of 
rest after long travail, in the arms of his beloved. But he, the 
common vagrant, has earned no such rest, and dare not take it. 


“Lr’ai-je gagné moi? ... Non... Je serais un voleur 
De mourir ainsi! . . . Moi, je suis un grenipille, 
Un vagabond, un hors-la-loi, hors-la-famille, 
Un qui, dans ses haillons de gueux pour tout linceul, 
Saura partir ainsi qu’il partit toujours, seul, 
Sans parents, sans amis, sans rien, sans qu'il redoute 
De mourir comme il a vécu, sur la grand’ route.” 


(v. 10.) 


The bells ring out. He dare not linger. Toinette and their 


boy would unnerve him. And so he fares forth into the night 
with the word : 


“Suis ton destin. Va, chemineau, chemine!” 
(v. 10.) 


III, 


M. Joseph Reinach, reviewing French publications of the last 
twelve months, said recently that Poetry was still on its last legs, 
that M. Coppée had deserted it for journalism and M. Sully- 
Prudhomme for philosophy and science; while M. Hérédia has 
never produced more than one volume of sonnets. By a rather 
singular omission, he entirely overlooked M. Jean Richepin, the 
author of Les Caresses and Les Blasphemes and many another 
volume of verse, lyric and dramatic. Le Chemineau, produced at 
the Odéon on the 16th of February, ought to have come within his 
survey, for it is written in those easy rhymed Alexandrines, so 
pleasantly colloquial and familiar in the level passages, yet not 
incapable of soaring with the action into the sublime of poetry. 
Indeed it is no slight honour for a nation to have at once a 
playwright capable of producing work of such poetic quality and 
audiences able to appreciate it. Both are to seek in this country. 
There is at present no poet of anything like the first rank at work 
for the theatre. And if there were, it is to be feared he would 
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labour in vain and fail of an audience. It may be frankly 
admitted that there is no Attic audience in Great Britain. The 
French come nearer to it—that audience with taste and patience 
and feeling for poetry, and fine discrimination of the quality of 
human action, which is the condition and reward of a poetic drama, 

This is not to say that Le Chemineau is a perfect piece. It 
would be easy to criticise it adversely. Take the dénotiment, a 
fine wire-drawn bit of Parisian sentimentality. For what is the 
situation? A tramp has robbed a girl of her virtue and left her 
with a matter of four pounds. After many days he returns and 
by accident falls in with her again. He does what he can to 
repair the old injury, but when the woman is about to lose her 
mate, and he might very well fill the place, and protect her during 
the rest of her life, he deserts a second time, because there has 
been some gossip to attaint the motive of his kindness and because 
he has not deserved such happiness! The poetic conception of a 
Chemineau perhaps requires him to cheminer to the end; but 
consistency is attained by the sacrifice of both probability and 
humanity. 

Again, this is evidently not a rustic drama of the realistic kind. 
It is not a painting of country life, in the Dutch manner, like 
Under the Greenwood Tree. The characters are not faithfully 
portrayed from rural models, but heightened to a poetic pitch, 
and also, one suspects, slightly attuned to a Parisian spectacle. 
Le Chemineau, in fact, is a poet’s fantasy rather than a study from 
life, a playwright’s version rather than the facts themselves. The 
hero has a touch of the boulevardier’s blague and smart address, in 
addition to his pure romance qualities; the wicked farmer is 
the conventional villain without whom no such piece would be 
complete; the old peasant is a trifle too forceful and melodramatic 
—the peasant in sorrow is more dumbly stoical and fatalistic— 
while the ingénue, who starves herself because she is crossed in 
love, resembles a town miss rather than a daughter of the fields. 
But apart from the playhouse convention it is possible to 
distinguish much genuine observation of the country. The 
labourers work in the sun amid the grain, and quarrel in the 
shade over their meal, to the life. The country inn is redolent 
of stale drink and garlic. The melancholy topers, who grow 
sadder while they drink, live near every village ale-house. The 
farmer’s superstition is not overdrawn, and is borne out by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s recent instance of the propitiatory calf.* 

* “T myself can testify to a propitiatory calf having been buried alive 


on a low country farm within four miles of a railway station, to save the 
stock from ‘blackleg,’ and this within the last twenty years. The tenant 
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The play, however, will take rank from its central character. 
In Le Chemineau M. Richepin has added an original and striking 
figure to the illustrious gallery of French drama. By virtue of 
his poet’s prerogative he has exalted a common type of humanity. 
He has seized and combined all that is most engaging in man’s 
vagrant mood and heightened it to an exquisite effect. To find 
anything like the figure of the Chemineau in our own theatre we 
must go back to the palmy days of Boucicault, back to Conn the 
Shaughraun. Even then the interval will be immense, the 
interval there is between the creation of a sprightly journeyman 
dramatist and of a poet, high in his order, who has seen his 
fellows and known them, felt with them as he fashioned them, 
and sometimes penetrated to the deep things of life. 


of the farm was an elder of the Church, and his social position may be 
understood from the rent he paid—upwards of £300”—‘A History of 
Dumfries and Galloway,’ by Sir Herbert Maxwell, p. 354. 


Avaustus MansTon. 
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Che Romance of Urania Reigney. 


Ir was the night of the Torbridge hunt ball, twenty years or 
more ago. The assembly rooms in the town-hall were decked 
with flags and boughs and festoons of pink and white paper 
roses. It was a mild, black night in December; the warm rain 
slipped down gently in sheets over the round hills and the 
brown coppices, that were full of the rich, faint smell of dying 
oak-leaves. The broad river swished softly against the stone 
pillars of the bridge that spanned the brimming, tawny flood 
with its beautiful arch, and a sleepy wind, redolent of the sea and 
of tangles of salt weed, stirred among the myrtles and the lilac 
and blue veronicas in the roughly terraced gardens of the little 
white-washed town. Through the dark woods and along the 
narrow lanes, deep in soft mud, there came on all sides from 
squires’ houses and quiet parsonages in the heart of the country, 
curious, antiquated equipages, bringing pretty girls with bright 
eyes and rose and cream complexions, and fathers and mothers 
dressed in bygone modes and old-fashioned finery. 

There was a crowd standing on the town-hall steps to see the 
ladies arrive. Carriage after carriage clattered up the High 
Street paved with cobble stones. Presently Urania Reigney’s 
ponderous coach and big greys thundered up the road. Her aunt, 
Mrs. Charles Reigney, a little, wizened, lean woman, dressed in 
amber satin, and adorned with large brooches of seed-pearls, 
hurried up the steps, but Urania, regardless of the drizzling rain, 
lingered for a second, and with a queenly gesture threw back 
her cloak that the people might see her dress. She was a sight 
worth looking at. Urania Reigney was neither tall nor short ; 
she owed none of her dignity and nothing of the splendour of her 
carriage to mere height. There was pride in every line of the 
beautiful face, and strong will and temper in the heavy eyebrows 
and in the well-shaped mouth, but the red-brown eyes were 
honest, sincere eyes, full at times of a certain gracious sweetness. 
Her rich red hair was raised high above the beautiful temples, 
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where the delicate blue veins showed clearly; her complexion 
was exquisitely white—of the pearly whiteness that so often 
goes with the magnificent flame-colour of her hair. Her dress 
had been made by a country dressmaker, and was of clumsy shape 
and cut, but in texture and in colour it was lovely; a sheeny, 
mother-o’-pearl satin, of the same hue as an autumn moon, or as 
the delicate film of the seed-vessels of the cottage garden-flower 
honesty. A great diamond crescent shone and trembled in the 
girl’s hair, and diamonds in old-fashioned settings flashed upon 
her white neck and round her wrists. 

Urania was the last of the Reigneys of Oke Reigney. She 
owned the whole of three parishes, except, indeed, the little piece 
of land upon which the Daubeneys had built their great new 
house, and had laid out their elaborate gardens and shrubberies. 
Reigney Court was a long, rambling white house of great age, in 
a narrow valley, looking across a rapid river to a steep hill 
clothed with oak coppice. There were wide park-like pastures 
beyond the house, old-fashioned pleasure-grounds, with pleached 
alleys and a narrow lover’s walk, and a fertile garden lying due 
south, and enclosed by warm cob walls, where fruit and flowers 
and vegetables grew together, and where a row of straw beehives 
stood on three-legged stools against the high yew hedge. The 
rooms were low, with deep window-seats, and great oaken beams 
across the ceilings; the furniture old and musty; the colours in 
that soft, moist climate had long ago faded into dim, vague 
shades. But Reigney Court possessed treasures: early Sir 
Joshuas, in which the tints had paled; curious oak carving; 
massive silver plate, which included an exquisitely wrought piece 
taken from the Spanish Armada; old lace, and the Reigney 
diamonds. 

Here it was that Urania lived in old-fashioned country state, 
which is a mixture of pomp and homely simplicity, and here she 
held her little court, and ruled as a beneficent tyrant over her 
tenants and her cottagers. She was rich according to the 
standard of wealth in the neighbourhood, a great lady, and one of 
the most beautiful women in a county that is famous for its 
beautiful women. But her lot was not perfect. She had been 
engaged—more or less—all her life to her cousin Will Clotworthy, 
who owned a little property of eight hundred acres. He was of 
almost as ancient family as Urania herself, but his standing and 
education were that of a yeoman. He had never been out of his 
county. As a boy he had been sent to the Torbridge grammar 
school; as a young man he had loafed about his little estate, 
farming a little, shooting, fishing, and hunting whenever he got 
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the chance. He was a good-looking, loutish young fellow, kind- 
hearted, but weak and stupid. Urania loved him fiercely, and he 
accepted her devotion. They were to be married in the spring, 
when Urania attained her majority, which she did at the age of 
five and twenty. Buta change had come lately over the aspect 
of things. Mrs. Daubeney had made Will Clotworthy her slave 
and admirer. 

There had always been an ill feeling between Urania and Mrs. 
Daubeney. Ten years ago the Daubeneys, rich people and new- 
comers, had built their great house on Upcot hill. Mrs. Daubeney 
was a handsome woman on a large scale, with manners that were 
modelled upon what she conceived to be the fashion of the day. 
She would copy some great lady’s trick of speech or of shaking 
hands. She would pick up an air here and a grace there, until it 
had become difficult to discern the real woman underneath. She 
was a clever woman with a positive inability to speak the truth. 
She had devoted herself to climbing the social ladder in London, 
and in a few years had risen to heights she had thought impossible 
to attain to; she called one duchess by her Christian name to her 
face, and spoke of four or five other great ladies by their pet names 
(more or less incorrectly) behind their backs. She conceived it to 
be part of the social system to patronise and to ridicule her 
country neighbours. But in remote counties money counts for 
little, still; twenty years ago it counted for even less. Birth, 
and, above all, long established family, avails infinitely more, and 
Mrs. Daubeney could never attain to the position in the county 
that Urania held by right, and to which she had been born. Miss 
Reigney refused to be patronised, and when Mrs. Daubeney said 
to her country neighbours, with a laugh, that “it was quite funny 
to see the airs poor dear little Urania Reigney gave herself, and 
how much she prided herself upon her ancient family, when 
nobody in London had ever heard of a Reigney!” the country 
neighbours only thought with contemptuous pity of the ignorance 
of London. 

Mrs. Daubeney, or D'Aubeney, as she liked to have the name 
written, giving out a legend that her husband was descended 
from the old Huguenot D’Aubigné, had once been discomforted 
by Urania, when the girl was only seventeen. Mrs. Daubeney 
was one of those ladies who buy a large quantity of clothes that 
they scarcely wear, and for which they find later much difficulty 
in paying. She conceived the ingenious idea of selling these 
garments to her country neighbours, when she returned from the 
London season, extolling the wares as the height of fashion, and 
representing them to be either the property of a poor lady who 
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had just been ruined, or as the stock of a milliner who had lately 
set up in trade, whom Mrs. Daubeney was desirous of helping. But 
the country neighbours were full of suspicion. They had once 
tracked the real history of a bonnet which a clergyman’s wife had 
in a moment of weakness allowed Mrs. Daubeney to press upon 
her. It cost the victim thirty-five shillings; and then when the 
bonnet had been duly paid for, a neighbouring lady had (by the 
help of a cousin in London, of the cousin’s cook, and of the cook’s 
young man) identified it as a bonnet that Mrs. Daubeney had 
bought in the summer, had worn half-a-dozen times, and then had 
discarded because it looked “frumpish.” It was immediately 
after this discovery that had convulsed society in those parts 
that Mrs. Daubeney, with a consignment of band-boxes, came to 
call upon Urania and her aunt. Mrs. Daubeney kissed the 
unwilling girl, and wandered patronisingly round the room, 
commenting on the furniture and the miniatures; and then in an 
offhand manner she introduced the subject of the band-boxes. 
“You are coming out now,” she said, “and you will have to be 
nicely turned out. I feel so much interested in your frocks, my 
dear! I want to show you some lovely things I have just had 
sent me from London, made by a delightful woman whom I want 
to start in her business. She was Conny Uppingham’s maid— 
the Duchess of Uppingham’s maid. There is such a picturesque 
hat that I have brought with me, You would look charming in it, 
like one of your own Sir Joshua’s.” 

“Thank you!” the girl answered proudly, with an angry flush 
of vivid red in her cheeks, “ but I never buy cast-off clothing.” 

The feud between Upcot and Reigney Court had smouldered 
on. Then it had pleased Mrs. Daubeney to carry off Urania’s 
lover, and on the night of the hunt ball the air was charged with 
electricity. 

When Urania followed her aunt into the ball-room, she found 
Will Clotworthy already there, standing against the wall with a 
number of young men, all aspiring to look at their ease. He 
came up to Urania awkwardly enough, and asked her to give him 
the two next dances. When these were over Mrs. Daubeney and 
her party arrived, fashionably late. She nodded insolently to 
Urania, and made a little sign to Will. After a few minutes of 
indecision he lumbered ;up the room after her. For the next 
three dances he remained with her, sitting them out in the little 
bare tea-room. Meanwhile Urania behaved with dignity and self- 
restraint, sitting by her chaperon during the polkas and valses, as 


became a betrothed girl when her lover was not dancing with her. 
But presently the storm broke. 
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Urania was engaged to dance “ La Tempéte” with a hunting 
clergyman of eighty, a hale old man with snow-white hair, keen 
blue eyes, and a kindly face. He had been her great-grand- 
father’s, her grandfather’s, and her father’s friend. He spoke 
the native tongue in all its purity. Urania saw that there was 
something on the old man’s mind. She questioned him. ‘“ Don’t 
ee, don’t ee, my dear. “Tes no vit place ere for you,” he began ; 
“you'd better be to home, my poor girl.” But presently she 
drew from him bit by bit the whole story: that Mrs. Daubeney 
had been saying openly that she had received anonymous letters, 
threatening her with vengeance because Will preferred her 
company to that of his betrothed; that the letters had been 
shown to an expert, who pronounced them to be in Urania’s 
handwriting. The reluctant words had scarcely stumbled from 
the old man’s lips when Urania turned with a magnificent gesture 
to the musicians who had just struck up, and bade them keep 
silence. She moved swiftly up the room like an avenging fury, 
to the place where Mrs. Daubeney was preparing to lead tie 
dance. The people made way instinctively for her. The girl’s 
eyes blazed like living coals; her face was white as ivory, making 
the red-brown eyes seem still more fiery by contrast. The elder 
woman shrank back terrified from her. 

“ What is this that I hear?” Urania cried in a deep voice that 
stirred every one with a sense of indignation, mixed, it must be 
owned, with fear, “that you have dared to say that I, Urania 
Reigney ” (and she spoke her name as though it were the title of 
an empress), “ would condescend to write you anonymous letters ! 
You know it is alie. You are not fit company for gentle-folks. 
Come!” she cried, now facing her friends and neighbours, “ will 
some gentleman call my carriage for me? I will leave Mrs. 
Daubeney and her friends—if she has any—to finish the ball.” 

Urania was surrounded in a moment by an escort of young and 
old men. She put her arm through that of the old clergyman, 
and then she paused for one moment. Will hung back irresolute 
beside Mrs. Daubeney. The colour came hotly into the girl’s 
cheeks; the anger ebbed out of her beautiful eyes; the proud 
face grew for one instant humble; and she gave him a glance 
that was almost beseeching in its tenderness. But Mrs. 
Daubeney saw her advantage. 

“Come, Mr. Clotworthy!” she cried, “the girl has lost her 
head. I’m sure I don’t know what it is all about. Take me 
down to supper.” 

Urania turned her back upon them; as she walked down the 
room the old man felt her arm tremble in his, but she did not 
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utter another word. In the days that followed she never spoke 
of the scene to any one, nor did any of her neighbours dare to 
speak of it to her. But henceforward she knew neither Mrs. 
Daubeney nor Will Clotworthy. On the market day, once a week, 
it was the custom in that part of the world for the country-side 
to go to the county-town, intent on business or pleasure, and 
everybody used to meet each other at the pastrycook’s shop 
in the cathedral yard. Here, one Friday, in the face of what 
was to her the whole world, Urania met Will Clotworthy, and 
deliberately passed him, without making a sign of acknow- 
ledgment. She stepped by him proudly, with her head erect 
and her eyes shining, a sight for men and angels. 

A change had come over the girl. Her manner grew more 
and more imperious, and her temper fiercer, until she reminded 
the old people at Oke Reigney of her great-grandfather, Squire 
Jan Reigney, who had been nick-named “the Devil.” Kind- 
hearted she was as of old, but her moods were passionate. 

Two years had passed since the hunt ball. It was late in 
March, and lovely spring weather in the soft west country, where 
east winds seldom come. The moors were sheets of yellow gorse 
smelling of ripe apricots ; the rich green pastures and sheltered 
orchards were full of bleating ewes and lambs. The high banks 
were gay with primroses and daffodils, and over the larch woods 
there had passed the first wave of tender green. The dreamy, 
languid air, like the bloom on a plum, rounded and softened the 
outlines of hill and wood, and wrapped the distance in an 
amethyst haze. It was the last day that the hounds would meet 
that season ; Will Clotworthy was out upon his bay mare. He 
was cantering gently across a narrow field, when his horse 
stumbled, and Will, sitting loosely in his saddle, was flung off. 
He fell upon his neck and broke it. It was the old story of 
a fatal accident occurring to an experienced rider for apparently 
no reason; the way in which both the Bishop of Winchester and 
Whyte Melville lost their lives. 

The body was carried into a farmhouse—one of Urania’s farms. 
It had been laid upon the long table in the homely kitchen; the 
doctor and a group of men with pale faces standing round it, and 
talking in whispers; the huntsman, dismounted and bare-headed, 
with his hounds about him, at the open door. Presently Urania, 
white to her lips, her eyes veiled in tears, expressing an anguish 
in her face such as is given to few natures to feel, and fewer 
faces to express, passed through the hounds and by the knot of 
men to the table. She saw nobody and nothing but the figure 
lying upon it. The farmer’s wife instinctively flung a cloth over 
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the dead face, but the girl drew it gently aside. For a space of 
time that seemed endless to the men watching her she gazed 
intently upon the features. Then she spoke :— 

“ Bring him to Reigney Court,” she said. 

There is at Reigney a great oak-panelled bed-chamber that 
runs the length of the south front. It has a pargetted ceiling, 
with a heavy design of cupids and roses upon it, and a big four- 
post bed of oak hung with faded yellow damask. From the 
corners of the great wardrobe and of the bed the grinning faces, 
half-human, half-bestial, carved in the dark wood, leer, and mop, 
and mow. All the furniture is old and massive. Upon the 
toilet-table there is a heavy Georgian dressing-set of silver 
emblazoned with the Reigney arms, and a looking-glass framed in 
mother-o’-pearl, in which many Reigneys have seen their hand- 
some faces reflected—faces that now are dust. This room had 
been the bed-chamber of all the squires of Reigney in turn 
within the memory of men. It had been that of Urania’s great- 
grandfather and great-grandmother, of her grand-parents, and of 
her father and mother; had she married Will Clotworthy it 
would have been hers. She bade her servants lay out the body there, 
on the great bed, beneath the sombre panoply of carved oak. The 
room felt close and musty, and she threw open the windows, and 
let in the sunny air; the smell of the wall-flowers beneath came 
into the death-chamber in fragrant gusts. There was an old 
rosemary bush—almost a tree—in an angle of the warm earth 
wall in the garden. It was covered with sweet grey blossoms. 
Urania strewed the bed with twigs of this and of southernwood, 
after the old country fashion. And then, when all the arrange- 
ments were complete, and she had sent away her aunt and the 
servants, the girl burst into passionate tears, kissing the dead face 
and the cold hands, and sobbing as though her heart would break. 
She watched by the body night and day until the burial, with 
that tender fidelity that makes women akin to dogs and to angels. 

It was here that Mrs. Daubeney, her face swollen with tears, 
came to find Urania, and fell upon her knees before the girl and 
besought her forgiveness. There are no natures so insincere 
but are capable of a burst of sincerity once or twice in their lives. 
Urania put out her hand and raised the sobbing woman. 

“I forgive you,” the girl said, with dignity. But she would 
not let Mrs. Daubeney stay a moment longer, and she jealously 
guarded from her the sight of the dead face and form in the open 
coffin. 

There are some great wrought-iron gates at Reigney that are 
only opened for weddings, or for the funeral procession of the 
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head of the house. Urania commanded that these should be now 
set wide, and through them the body and the train of mourners 
passed. All was done in old-fashioned country pomp and 
splendour ; the way lined with tenants and cottagers in black; 
sable hangings everywhere, and open house with meat, and wine, 
and bread and cheese, and cider, in parlour and kitchen for all 
comers. The Court is only a few hundred yards from the little 
old church with its high pews, and its walls covered by Reigney 
monuments, and old worm-eaten hatchments. Urania in deep 
weeds, her face and figure obscured by her long veil, walked next 
to the coffin, which was wrapped in the great black velvet pall, 
where the Reigney arms were embroidered in silver. Will’s 
body was laid in the Reigney vault, and beside it was left a 
space for another coffin. His name is recorded on a heavy slab 
of grey granite :—“ William Clotworthy of Nornhay, in the County 
of ——, the affianced husband of Urania Reigney.” The monument 
is opposite the Reigney pew, and on Sundays, all through the 
service, Urania’s eyes are fixed upon it. She is a middle-aged 
woman now, but beautiful as of old, and she still wears black for 
the dead lover, for whose sake she will live and die the virgin- 
queen of Reigney. 


C. FELLOWES. 
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Of Paper Stowers. 





“The Rose that cannot wither.” 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 


“ Flowers of never-fading graces.” 
CRASHAW. 


“Thinking, so I myself deceive, 


So rich a chaplet thence to weave.” 
ANDREW MARVELL. 


Tue Print Room of the British Museum has lately become 
possessed, through a bequest from the late Lady Llanover, of a 
singular and pathetic monument of feminine ingenuity. It has 
been placed under the protection of Mr. Sidney Colvin, probably 
because there was nowhere else to put it, but it must be confessed 
that it seems a little below the dignity of high art. It is 
nothing more nor less than the collection of paper flowers made 
during the last ten years of her life by the celebrated Mrs. Delany. 
This lady, who had endured so many vicissitudes and had known 
80 many eminent and tiresome characters, found herself seventy- 
four years of age, a widow for the second time, and with leisure 
hanging heavy on her active hands. She determined to cut out, 
in paper, coloured drawings of flowers. Having formed this 
scheme, she was mightily encouraged to find that “my dear Duchess 
Dowager of Portland look’d on it with favourable eyes,” and in 
1774 the delicious old lady, of whom Burke had said that she was 
“the fairest model of female excellence of the days that were 
past,” hastened to Bulstrode to begin her floral designs from 
models plucked for her by the hands of her charming friend, from 
the treasuries of the ducal parterres. 

In a very short time, Mrs. Delany’s Paper Mosaick, as she 
called it, became a main topic of conversation in fashionable 
society. The great Erasmus Darwin, engaged on his huge poem 
of the “Loves of the Plants,” paused to insert an elaborate 
compliment to her. This having met the eye of Anna Seward, 
the Swan of Lichfield, that important lady interposed with a note, 
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prevailing upon her celebrated friend to correct an inexactitude 
in his description of Mrs. Delany’s flowers. Every summer, 
buried at Bulstrode, the fair enthusiast laboured at her colossal 
task; in the winter she resumed her own little house in St. 
James’s Place, and received the smart world to tea. Her fame 
spread and spread, and among her greatest admirers was 
George III., who, as it is humbly and rapturously recorded, “ took 
delight in these flowers,” and bade Opie paint a portrait of Mrs; 
Delany for the King’s private cabinet. No wonder that in the 
collection at the British Museum are MS. verses in which the 
happy old lady bursts into grateful song like an elderly thrush in 
a lilac bush :— 


Hail to the happy Hours! when Fancy led 
My Pensive Mind this flow’ry Path to tread; 
And gave me Emulation to presume, 

With timid art, to trace fair Nature’s bloom; 
To view with awe the great Creator’s Power, 
That shines confess’d in the minutest Flower. 


She certainly did not waste the happy hours. As a mere 
monument of industry, expended from her seventy-fifth to her 
eighty-fifth year by a human being, these ten volumes are 
astonishing, and when we add to this their positive merits of skill 
and adroitness and botanical knowledge, we feel that they really 
deserve the national honour that has at last descended on them. 

The very best of everything is worthy of our respect, and Mrs. 
Delany is the Raffaelle among makers of paper flowers. 

As we doubt that any one has yet found his or her way to the 
little walnut-wood cabinet in which Mrs. Delany’s once famous 
handiwork now languishes in the British Museum, we have thought 
that some account of it might have a certain attraction. The 
visitor must not expect too much, but what he finds will certainly 
reward his attention. The flowers are in splendid preservation, 
and it is difficult indeed to realise that these were cut out one 
hundred and twenty years ago. 

As a Hortus siccus Mrs. Delany’s volumes are charming, but as 
a work of art they are rather depressing. Industry and ingenuity 
have gone hand-in-hand over the making of these one thousand 
pages all save two. It would almost seem as if the old lady had 
made a vow to keep her paper-work totally distinct from her 
previous brush-work, for it is the rarest thing to find among these 
towers the least touch of a camel-hair pencil! Occasionally the 
spots on a petal have been dotted in with a brush, or the wide 
surface of a too conspicuous acanthus leaf may have had a wash 
of umber passed over it; but this is very exceptional. As a rule, 
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the shading of the leaves, and even of the stalks, is elaborately 
carried out by pasting on strips of lighter or darker green paper, 
while the hair-like threads of the pistil that support the carpels 
are formed of slim strips of some pale-tinted hue of paper. It 
would have been far easier to shade a fragile stem with a little sepia, 
and equally effective to add a few high lights with a camel-hair 
brush, or to pen in the thin threads of a stamen. But no! Mrs. 
Delany boasted that her only tools were scissors and paste, while 
her only material was paper; to these rules she must make no 
exceptions. 

Some later hand seems, here and there, to have repaired the 
ravages of time among this paper foliage, by replacing the lost 
leaves with some of Nature’s own growing; but this adjustment 
has been thoroughly unsuccessful, the real leaves looking poor 
faded affairs when contrasted with those ever-green ones of Mrs. 
Delany’s own invention. 

Portrait-painters of all time have had, among their works, a 
certain number of failures as well as of successes. And so it was 
with Mrs. Delany ; she was most successful with the simpler and 
more humble of her sitters, such as the tiny white blossoms that 
sparkle in the grass. Her portrait of the elaborate blossoms 
of the horse-chestnut, on the one hand, is a rather messy pro- 
duction, with unintentional gum seeming to ooze from the petals ; 
and the bumptious hollyhock looks as though she had worked over 
it till she was thoroughly fatigued. Indeed, it is a pity that the 
arbutolus ever consented to sit to Mrs. Delany at all ; she has not 
understood his type—it was so much time wasted! This artist 
comprehended well, however, the disposition and grace of the 
smaller and paler of the wild flowers, and she has depicted their 
exquisite herbage and their tiny blossoms with great success. 
The subtle delicacy of the different degrees of blossom-whiteness 
has been obtained by making most clever use of papers of different 
thicknesses, even at times by folding the paper itself several times. 
The various garlics, in particular, come out admirably ; of the 
many examples of these, we find ourselves smilingly drawn 
towards the Allium Arenarium, which is evidently the eccentric 
member of this family. This garlic has the dark eye, the dis- 
hevelled foliage, the wild look, of the unsuccessful man of genuis! 
In the plate of the parsley-like leaves of the bright red pheasant’s 
eye, Mrs. Delany has been guilty of noshirking in the application 
of the scissors; while the wavy petals and pin-like calyxes of the 
Amarylis Undulata are a marvel of persistent and brilliant handi- 
work, A page, here and there, displays a small plant, root and 
all, the very counterpart of the strongly coloured technical plates 
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in a book on botany; while the specimen of the wood anemone 
might be a handful of that delicate flower, freshly gathered and 
pressed out flat to dry. Mrs. Delany was fortunate in the shades 
of colour of her papers; the greens are vivid and varied, without 
being ever crude or arsenical, while her selection of yellows and 
pinks is a most happy one. 

Great emphasis of effect is produced by the soot-black of the 
background on which these specimens are invariablymounted, 
which vastly intensifies the colours of the flowers. In particular, 
a study of a spray of peach-blossom, with its soft rose-pink petals, 
dim brown stem, and pale budding leaves, is very charming, and 
might well delight the eye of a Japanese artist. 

It is pleasant, however, to turn from the blossoms, blushing on 
their ebony background, and to lean back in one’s chair, reviving 
in a reverie the gay and active old lady whose last years they 
occupied and brightened. That she loved her task we know, not 
merely from written records, but from the very look of the 
flowers, which seem to laugh with the frosty garrulity of # healthy 
old age. Leftus not ridicule nor underrate the joy or the 
responsibility of the undertaking. 

Yes, there is a joy in life to be found even in the making of 
paper flowers: and there are rules, too, which must be followed 
in order to achieve anything like success. For instance, to 
produce this handsome, full-bodied cabbage rose, Mrs. Delany 
must have required no fewer than five tints of scolloped pink 
tissue-paper; cool hands, too, were necessary—but a cool head 
not at all. Indeed, a rather fevered brain was preferable, with 
the imagination slightly heated; for no calm calculating person 
could ever hope to accomplish a recklessly good rose! In the 
hands of an artificer of the calculating description a crown of 
roses is apt to bear an uncanny resemblance to a wreath of 
everlasting flowers, and is fit only to be laid on the tomb of that 
unfortunate person’s futile aspirations! Not in that paltry spirit 
did Mrs, Delany work. 

We are not, we degenerate moderns, so skilfully inspired as she ; 
in our hands the making of paper flowers is apt to turn out like 
the game of thought-suggesting; you think of a red rose, and 
your imitation proves to be an excellent peony; or else, having 
conceived a carnation, your fingers bring forth a hollyhock. 

Strange and unthought-of forces sometimes take part in these 
creations. Those waxy-white and beady-eyed sprites—busybodies 
who are everywhere at the Christmas season, dwelling aloft in 
the mistletoe-bough, where they nestle in shining clusters astride 
the tiny branches—will suddenly descend from their perches, and 
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cast a film over the eyes of the patient maker of roses who is 
seated beneath their tree. She is smiling with pride, as, in hectic 
haste and excitement, she twists the tissue-paper petals into shape, 
and sees them emerging into full-blown flowers, but those rotund 
little sprites will give a nip to the paper here, and will breathe a 
puff upon it there; whispering the while into the ear of the 
absorbed worker an alluring description of some far-away and much- 
loved garden, where the glorious sunflowers stand proudly grouped 
against the old stone wall, with a border of mottled pinks at their 
feet, and, tucked in at the parterre’s corner, a neat clump of 
sweetly-scented candytuft; then, while the mind’s eye is affec- 
tionately lingering over each detail—Hey, presto! the imps have, 
with a flick of their little magic staves, given the finishing touch 
to the paper flowers, and as they rustle back amid inaudible 
squeaks of laughter on to their bough overhead,—lo! and behold ! 
neither a daisy, nor any other earthly bloom is there, revolving 
between the thumb and finger of the artist’s hand, but a strange 
flower from fairyland, a golden-crested thistle, or a silver-tongued 
campanula. 

No one—unless, indeed, a paper-bloom genius like Mrs. Delany 
—looking casually at a garland of paper roses, can imagine what 
the making of those flowers has been to their contriver; nor can 
he guess of the beauty they are intended to convey; nor yet of 
all the memories they recall. For instance, this full-blown 
cabbage-rose, of a crude red, was suggested by the remembrance 
of the first button-hole flower of a shy young man; it was 
gathered and presented to him by a laughing, brown-eyed damsel. 
That cluster of pink roses and. buds is a copy (save the mark!) 
of a bunch of the maiden-blush variety ; it used to peep in at the 
dormer-window of a thatched cottage somewhere down in Surrey, 
where there lived a sweet-faced, silver-haired old lady; it used to 
tip-tap on the diamond-latticed window-pane early in the morning, 
just when the sparrows were beginning to stir and twitter in the 
eaves, and the pigeons to preen themselves, between cooing and 
jerking their heads at their mates. Ah! how long ago! The 
original of that damask rosebud was offered, with awkward 
earnestness, by a blushing youth, clad in new flannels and wearing 
a most conspicuous tie, who balanced himself on alternate feet, 
while he made his little presentation speech to the tall athletic 
girl—she with the sailor hat and spotless white canvas shoes. 
Behind them flowed the dark and rapid river, a skiff was swaying 
gently at its brim. Again, that straggling orange-tinted spray is 
a futile attempt to reproduce what that same young man saw 
peeping at him over the quickset hedge, beside the wicket-gate 
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that leads on to the velvetiest’ of riverside lawns. He still 
remembers how he wondered whether those branches were waving 
to him a long “‘ farewell,” or were nodding to him an “ au revoir!” 
and he finds himself still speculating, at times, whether those 
orange-tipped buds became ordinary, everyday “ William Allen 
Richardsons,” of the copper-briar kind, or whether they grew into 
clusters of the rare and glorious “ Beauty of Glazenwood,” of the 
“ Ma Capucine” variety ; he never returned to discover. 

A distinguished writer has somewhere remarked that “the 
translation of a novel is like a paper rose.” But is this quite 
fair, or even polite, to the more honest, although somewhat 
artificial production? Surely, does not a translation more 
closely resemble the flatness of a dried natural flower ?—for it 
lacks the crisp and sprightly independence of its more highly 
coloured paper duplicate—while it does certainly bear a certain 
dry likeness to its once living prototype. Indeed, it is possible, 
at times, to trace in the novel,as in the dried flower, a slight 
resemblance to its former proportions and shape; it has become 
somewhat faded and flattened out in the process of translation, 
and the life may seem to have been entirely crushed out of it; 
but there lingers, even in its mutilated condition, a slight 
hint of earlier charms, of deeper dyes, while, to the more 
imaginative of us, there may even occur a faint suggestion of 
the fresh perfume of former days; it “just hints a feeling— 
breathes a thought.” But, at heart, it must still remain merely 
a flattened spray from a hortus siccus ! 

Is there not a suspicious rustle among some of the poems of 
our earlier poets—of those, more particularly, of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, which is peculiarly suggestive of paper 
roses? Herrick’s lavish hand seems at times to heap up tissue 
blossoms along with more natural flowers in the “blushing 
garlands” of his “ fadeless flowers : ” the bloom, too, on the cheeks 
of his comely heroines is apt to verge towards an artificial flush, 
which is seen to better advantage across the footlights than 
when he displays them in the fuller noonlight of the hayfield, 
or illumined by the searching rays of the setting sun, as they 
dart slantways along the zig-zag path that leads across the fields, 
over the stiles, to the little yew-set church beyond. But of all 
the poets, the most papery-fervent ones are doubtless those who 
address, in enamoured language, perfumed verses to the holy 
ladies, more especially to the Saints Elizabeth and Theresa. 
(There are, we believe, some annotators who actually declare that 
St. Elizabeth’s apronful of roses must have been made of 
paper! ) 
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The flowers described in Crashaw’s poems suggest another, 
and a quite different kind of artifice; it is like the elaborate 
work of some fifteenth-century Italian designer in floral jewellery, 
of an artist who turns and twists his golden and silver threads 
with loving care and delicacy; here the gem-like flowers are 
formed, not of paper, but of pearls and rubies, of amethysts and 
sapphires, and are enrolled in an intricate scroll-work of subtly 
entwined wires. These blossoms—these poems in cloissonné— 
attract by their grace and their sparkle, but they are hard and 
scentless, and appeal to one only of the senses. 

Again, how charmingly quaint, although thoroughly artificial, 
are those garlands of painted flowers which are found on the 
canvases of certain early Dutch masters; they hang there in 
their flat, shadowless festoons, and indifferently combine specimens 
of the flowers of all seasons ; they have been slowly painted, and 
the garland has been added to, month by month, as their sitters 
passed rapidly through the painter’s garden. They are now 
firmly set in a transparent glaze, the portraiture of each blossom 
unmistakable, but with no vestage or even semblance of ex- 
pression or of freshness. Even the dewdrop, added afterwards, 
(like a brooch, as a finishing touch) looks so firm and hard, that 
the beholder longs to pick it off and to thread it on a string. 

All these things the cynic dashes away as forms of mere “ make- 
believe.” But is it not surprising what endless pleasure can be 
found in the land of make-believe? It is not many years ago 
since the whole house of the Haymarket Theatre used to watch, 
with fascinated gaze, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, water-pot in hand (no 
prosaic garden hose there!) watering with real water his closely 
woven daisy-mat lawn. Mr. Tree performed this rural act 
regularly eight times a week, and, as regularly, did he hold on 
each occasion the breathless attention of the audience. In the 
old-time Masques, such as were performed at the ancient Inns of 
Law, or at Whitehall, in honour of royal guests or of fashion- 
able marriages, there can have been no intention to deceive the 
audiences in the matter of the floral decorations, the descriptions 
of which are crudely frank, and are given after this manner :— 

“The Bower of Flora was very spacious, and was garnished 
with all kinds of flowers, and flowery branches with lights in 
them,” Flora herself being “ attired in a changeable taffeta gown, 
with a large veil embroidered with flowers, a crown of flowers, 
and wearing white buskins painted with flowers.” Then, “as 
soon as the King entered, the hautboys (out of a wood on the 
top of the hill) began to play an air, at the sound whereof the 
veil on the right hand was withdrawn, and the ascent of the hill 
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with the Bower of Flora was discovered, where Flora and Zephyrus 
were busily plucking flowers from the bower, and throwing them 
into baskets, which two Sylvans held, who were attired in change- 
able taffetas, with wreaths of flowers on their heads.” 


“Earth hath no princelier flowers 
Than roses white and roses red, 
But they must still be mingléd; 
Strow about, strow about! 


Let Princes princely flowers defend : 
Roses, the garden’s pride, 

Are flowers for love and flowers for Kings, 
Strow about, strow about!” 


After this song, accompanied by dancing, is finished, “ the 
Golden Trees, which lead up to the larger Tree of Diana, advance 
towards the King and Queen, in threes and threes.” The royal 
visitors are invited to gather a branch from each tree, whereat 
“the Trees open, and out of each one steps forth a handsome man 
or maid,” also, undoubtedly, clad in changeable taffeta, who, in 
their turn, sing an equally charming song, and “according to the 
humour of this song, the stars move in an exceeding strange and 
delightful manner.” Those were exquisite entertainments, in 
which the illustrious guests were treated like a birthday boy and 
a May-queen, and were invited to take part in the splendid pageant 
of this make-believe world! 

With us modern people, very much make-believe has to be 
exercised at times. In spite of this age being considered a 
prosaic one, there are those among us who are still able to perform 
this conjurer’s trick with admirable success. There are even 
people existing at this present day, who can take pleasure in 
poring over that most unreal of all forms of art and of literature, 
the “Seedman’s Illustrated Flower List.” Indeed, we have been 
informed that there are now living whole families of poor 
demented people—town-bred folk, of course—who go so far as 
actually to plan and lay out their imaginary gardens solely with 
the aid of these catalogues. As spring approaches, or when it is 
already here, these people sweep the fallen leaves of last year from 
their fancied garden plots, and hasten to plant imaginary crocus 
bulbs and daffodils in their non-existent lawns. These come up 
at once, full-blown, no tiresome delay being caused by late frosts 
or early worms! the flowers are of enormous size, and of gorgeous 
colouring ; they are marked, moreover, in the exact pattern of 
the newest varieties, those that figure so conspicuously in this 


month’s number of the Gardener. How perfectly delightful, and 
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how thoroughly satisfactory! Then, the rose-trees in those 
gardens bear so wonderfully; their flowers being, if anything, 
almost too uniformly petalled: while the lilies are “ warranted 
to be the tallest ever seen,” as well as “of a quality that it is 
impossible to surpass.” These simple folk are most precise, too, 
about the regularity of their seasons, the neatness of their potting- 
sheds, the modernity of their forcing-frames, and the mixing of 
their manures. As each week comes round, bringing its Hedger 
and Ditcher, the Cottage Gardener, or the Amateur Potter and 
Grafter, or that most valuable publication Nursery Work day by 
day, the members of these city families pore enwrapped over the 
current numbers of their pet publications. Early in the year they 
remark cheerily to one another: “Now is the best time for 
trimming all hedges, overhauling our root supplies, clearing out 
the surrounding ditches,” and so forth. So these imaginary 
gardens are carefully examined; and next week the velvet lawns 
are mown and soft wood-ashes are sprinkled over them, after 
being passed through a simply contrived home-made sieve (the 
receipt for which was given in a handy footnote signed Domesticus). 
Then, later on, the fancy flower seeds are sown—in imagination, 
of course—and, before the week is past, they are “well up, and 
looking most healthy and promising.” So it goes on, and as the 
season advances, that wonderful garden in Morocco becomes a 
veritable blooming Vale of Cashmere, a perfect wilderness of 
wild delights. There the happy owners stroll at their leisure 
after office hours, or sit beneath the fragrant festoons of their 
china honeysuckle bower (of which there was a blurred picture in 
a back number of the Perfect Gardener), Then, in the morning, 
while shaving, how agreeable it is to ponder critically upon the 
new yellow variety of the Bankshire rose, and to imagine how 
well it will look trained round the dressing-room window. At 
the breakfast table there is apt to be much garden “shop” talked, 
of what is now “ coming on,” of top-dreesings and sub-soils, and 
of what work should be first put in hand in the potting-sheds. 
But the owners of these gardens in Morocco try, at the same 
time, a few real experiments in simple English gardening. These 
“ test-cases,” as it were, are conducted in narrow green-painted 
boxes, that are arranged on shady window-sills. In these hanging 
gardens appear at irregular intervals a few small green tips, like 
strangely crooked dwarf shrubs, which struggle up through the 
sooty town-made earth, like bits of land-stranded watercress. 
These small gardens are most assiduously looked after by those 
most fussy of all officious gardeners, the house sparrows. Early in 
the morning, while the rightful owners of the nurseries are still 
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abed, these busybodies, amid a raucous chatter, will alternately 
nibble at, and squat upon, the feeble vegetable, or will burrow 
under the sparse window-box foliage. Those non-flowering 
geraniums, and unfragrant cherry pies, are always hopefully 
spoken of as “just going to blow,” or as “only waiting for a little 
really sunny weather;” until a day arrives, when some hearty 
country friend happens to drop in, who, glancing at the flower 
box, remarks, “ Well, I do wonder at your keeping those bits of 
stocks and stones there at your window front, I do—shutting out 
your nice view of the street, with all the bright busses going by ! 
Well, I do wonder!” And so it ends, and the poor demented 
ones beat a hasty retreat, back into their innermost gardens, away 
from the To-day. There, in their Fool’s Paradise, they cun again 
breathe freely, and they can stroll about without rude and 
unsympathetic interruptions. They can, at their leisure, revel 
frankly in the “glories of Williamson,” or the “ wonders of 
Smith.” They can walk about there with the “ Princesses Adelaide 
and Wilhelmina ” on one hand, and the “ Double-headed Dwarf,” 
and the “Crimson-turbaned Turk” on the other; they are able 
comfortably to discuss the merits of surface-pinking as against 
the advantages of sub-interlacing, to their heart’s content. Then 
sometimes, too, in those wonderful gardens these simple folk find 
themselves holding converse with their more fashionable friends— 
charming, intellectual people of the world—and giving utterance 
to really extremely “ good things,” saying such surprisingly clever 
and sparkling repartees, making quite mots in fact, sticking 
meanwhile the paper roses of their fancy into visionary button- 
holes. 

Poor simple, silly people—strolling there in your fool’s 
paradise! But better linger there than be for ever hanging 
about imaginary street-alleys, collecting invented horrors, to 
recount afterwards, in the form of feeble literature, to an idle 
loafing public! Doubtless some of the modern amateur enquirers 
into the causes and symptoms of lunacy would say that these 
fanciful people are neither amusing nor fit to be allowed “ at large.” 
But yet, to be at large in such a splendid garden, an estate 
even of one’s imagining—is it not far better than being always 
closely engrossed with the nearest horizon, and is it not a far 
healthier occupation than that of prying and peering over the 
next garden wall, sniffing at the neighbour’s dust-bin, and raking 
in his rubbish heap ? 

Will it be credited that a lady—of a most respectable and 
uneventful past—was once tempted, in late middle life, by the 
sight of some paper flowers into committing theft, and then 
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perjury? But such was really the case. And this is how it came 
about. In a small town on the Riviera, where there was at 
Christmas time a settlement of the usual cosmopolitan description, 
the ever-active and domestic German division desired to have its 
annual Christmas tree. It was to be sumptuous—it was also to be 
cheap. The preparations for this boreal festivity were most 
seriously conducted, Council meetings were held, votes were 
collected by secret ballot; and presently the committee was 
successfully formed—successfully except in one respect, for an in- 
experienced young English girl was found to have been voted to 
serve on the committee. The more practical and elderly members 
of the German contingent were puzzled to know how this could 
have happened, for, as they most truly!remarked, the English party 
was insignificant and weak, as well as inferior in numbers 
compared with themselves. They never dreamed that the 
consumptive young German Baron, who lodged in mysterious 
solitude au premier étage, with his own special physician, the robust 
Herr Busch, was in league with the shy asthmatic Hamburg 
banker, and that they had formed a clique for the purpose of 
voting the English miss in. 

The poor young girl was rather “out of” the first com- 
mittee meeting, which was conducted in the German language: 
now and then she was appealed to in English, to know what 
she could do, personally, towards the preparations for the 
coming festivity, and in what way she could assist in the enter- 
tainment that was to take place after the “tree was over.” 
Could she play brilliantly on the piano? Was she a good 
ventriloquist ? Did she understand any simple conjuring tricks ? 
Could she sing ?—“ not even in a duet with the Herr Doctor?” 
(although, why the Baron should have sent word to the committee 
a proposal that the English miss and thej}Herr Doctor should sing 
a song together because they were the only robust-looking people in 
the hotel, no one on the committee could guess.) Alas! the young 
English miss could do none of these things, she could only blush, 
and say “Nein” very sadly. She knew several games, but they 
were only English games. At last the Frau Directoress remarked, 
with a sigh of hopeless despair and fatigue: “And you can’t even 
make paper roses?” At this the face of the English miss 
brightened. “Oh, yes,” she exclaimed, “I can, I can make you 
paper roses—any number of them.” (Now that English girl 
scorned all artificial things except art itself; she was very young 
and an art-student; but, as she afterwards explained upstairs to 
her aunt, “I said ‘yes, I could,’ for I felt that I really must do 
something, as I am serving on the committee; and I am sure that 
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any fool can make those hideous paper roses!” She put it in 
this way because the mystery of paper flowers was not yet 
revealed to her.) “ Well,” suggested the Frau Directoress, “ sup- 
pose we purchase for Miss English, the next time we go into 
the town, one sheet of pink tissue paper, and one of white, and 
then see how she gets on.” 

At the next committee meeting Miss English appeared beaming, 
and with her apron fall of paper roses, yellow, red, pink, and white 
—hundreds of them! The committee was more than satisfied, not 
merely with the quality, but also with the miraculous quantity of the 
roses. The eventful night arrived, the Christmas-tree of pine was 
lavishly;floribund with over-blown roses; and it also was fruitful 
of presents—one for each of the subscribers. The non-subscribers 
were allowed to gaze, gratis, upon the wondrous tree while the 
subscribers were partaking of a Christmas dinner for all nations 
(in which was included, of course, rhum-pudden for the English 
exiles) served: to them in a separate room, for that night only. 
When the meal was ended, and the company came trooping into 
the salon, an elderly non-subscribing lady was observed to be 
making her way in the direction of the door—sideways, like a 
crab—with her face turned towards the wall, engaged, apparently, 
in close examination of the hideous chromos displayed thereon, 
and holding her hands under her apron like a spurious 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary. She was secreting and carrying off 
some of the English miss’s paper roses! The poor lady was 
pounced upon, and was accused of purloinage. “ You mistake,” 
she tartly remarked, blushing an elderly blush, as she calmly 
displayed a bunch of gigantic paper Marechal Niel and Gloire de 
Dijon roses, “these flowers, which I hold in my hand, are veal 
roses! and—I was just admiring the charming views of the famous 
health resorts of the neighbourhood, which are scattered so 
profusely on the walls of the salon.” 

The next morning a deputation of German ladies waited on the 
English ladies in their room, to invite the English miss to join 
them in a donkey climb to St. Agnes’ for violets, real violets this 
time, and also, a little later on, to beg her to teach them all how 
to make those beautiful paper roses ! 

Yet paper roses—when all is said and done—are wretched 
affairs, after all! mere flaunting impositions, mirth-provoking 
and heart-breaking illusions! When the limelight is turned off, 
and the glamour and the laughter are gone, they stare about them 
impudently, like nothing better than a string of daylight ghosts! 
They have not a shade of the subtle beauty of their originals, 
nor any of their honesty of demeanour; for these paper roses 
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neither know how modestly to fade, nor yet when they should 
discreetly drop, petal by petal, out of sight. The only creature 
who has ever really been deceived by them for more than one 
moment is that reputed-wise arch-deceiver, the silly spider, who 
has laboriously laced together with his rope-ladders, Romeo-wise, 
the hanging balconies from flower to flower, in the foolish belief 
that with his sticky webs he will catch the torpid house-fly, Juliet, 
who has lain dormant since the summer, and who should now be 
rousing herself amid this papery-rose display into dreams of sunny 
days, and, buzzing abroad again, become entangled in her enemy’s 
meshes. And now the sooner these tawdry garlands are pulled 
down, and are flung upon the fire, and the cobwebs that they have 
harboured are swept from the walls, the better it will be for the 
peace, the good-will, and the cleanliness of the whole household! 
Those childish illusions of ours, in yellow, red, and white, how 
foolish they seem, when the heart begins to gather dust. 

But we wake with a start. What is this dark room, with 
glazed cases on every side? Where are we? This is the print 
room of the British Museum, and the dusk has come upon us! 
We are locked up for the night, as the consequence of having fallen 
asleep in front of Mrs. Delany’s “ paper mosaic.” 

ELLEN GosseE, 
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Capture of Sergeant Hetherington. 


Buit-Doa Carney had been at it again. It was horses this time ; 
and when horses follow a man off without rhyme or reason, there 
is often shooting from one side or the other. 

And the owner of the horses that had gone off with Bull-Dog 
Carney lay in hospital in Fort McLeod with a plug of lead in 
his lung. He was a “rustler” himself, and the general opinion 
was that Carney had only stolen from a thief. 

But the plug of lead—that was a different matter. A man has 
got to be pretty tough before the shooting of him counts for 
nothing. 

So Sergeant Hetherington and Constable Williams were sent 
out, with three days’ rations, to look Carney up in one direction, 
while a couple of other constables took the trail in another. 

Much riding and the viewing of much open plain was the 
result of the first day’s campaign. 

On the second day they rode again, but the plain was not quite 
so open. There were several lakes and various other interruptions 
to the vista. 

“What’s the sense of this,” said Hetherington to the other 
constable. ‘“ You might as well look for a needle in a haystack, 
or a prayerbook in barracks, as look for Carney in this God- 
forsaken hole. We'll never get a sight of him.” 

So they camped where they were, beside a small lake, and 
smoked the pipe of peace, and ate their rations, and cursed the 
Government that had cut their pay down to fifty cents a day; 
howbeit the Sergeant was getting more than that now since 
his promotion. But that was regulation form—the routine; 
and so they smoked long and swore hard, and damned the 
service anyway, as being no good to a man, for it made him 
lazy and unfitted him for anything else. And it was a wild 
goose chase, and Carney was a hundred miles away, and they 
were a pair of fools, as great as the man who had sent them out. 

And with the grey regulation blankets pulled over their heads, 
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and their feet warm against the blaze of the smouldering camp 
fire, they slept—slept the prairie sleep which is long, and deep, 
and strong; and as unlike the other as a strong-growing bush is 
unlike a hothouse plant. 

Slept among the wild roses, and great yellow marguerites, and 
the little wondering sunflowers—slept on the dry, crisp grass 
that was as a gentle spring mattress. 

And as they slept a man came and looked at them, and pulled 
at his blonde moustache a little, reflectively, and then stepped 
back into the night again, and all was still; only the munching 
and occasional stamp of a horse’s hoof over to one side where the 
horses were picketed, and the little sneezing blow of the nose of 
the feeding animals as they cleared the dust out of their nostrils. 

‘There were ducks flying over all last night,” said the Sergeant, 
as he pulled on his long boots. ‘“They’re nesting here in these 
lakes, and I’m going to have a look for some eggs.” 

Soon a voice came up from the reeds and cat-tails growing in 
the edge of the lake, to the constable, as he busied himself at 
the morning fire : 

“ Come down here, Williams. They’re slathers of eggs here.” 

The ducks there were as other ducks; they pulled down the 
lance-like blades of grass, and plaited them into nests just out 
in the water a piece—that was Dame Nature’s insurance scheme ; 
but she hadn’t reckoned with the Sergeant and his merry con- 
stable. The long boots, and the grey socks, and the brown pants 
were off in a jiffy, and with shirts tucked up under their arms 
the two warriors were soon filling their helmets with duck eggs. 

“T’ve got me hat full,” said the Sergeant, “an’ here’s a nest 
with thirteen eggs in it. What’ll I do?” 

“Better leave it alone,” said the constable. ‘“ Thirteen’s an 
unlucky number.” 

“But I want the eggs,” pleaded the Sergeant. “It’s unlucky 
to go on tinned beef when you can get fresh eggs; besides, me 
luck couldn’t change for the worse, anyway,” he added, as he 
thought of the exile life in that lone land meant. 

“Well, then,” said the constable, “if you don’t mind the bad 
luck, wrap them in your shirt, and I will hold your chapeau ;” 
and he waded over to the other and held the helmet. 

“T’m a quare-lookin’ bird now,” said the Sergeant, as he peeled 
the grey flannel shirt over his head, like stripping an otter, and 
proceeded to transfer the eggs from the watery nest to the 
impromptu bag. 

“T miss my guess, or you'll run up agin hard luck this trip. 
I wouldn’t touch a nest with thirteen eggs in it with a ten-foot 
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pole,” said the constable, as they made their way out through 
the scrub growth on the edge of the lake. 

“Having a bath, gentlemen?” asked a cheery voice from the 
wilderness, as they emerged into the open. 

It was the man who had looked upon them the previous night 
as they lay sleeping. 

The Sergeant was so astonished that the corner of the shirt 
slipped from his hand, and the thirteen eggs rolled into a batter 
at his feet. 

And it was no wonder that he was astonished, for he was 
looking upon two policemen. 

The three V-shaped stripes on the right arm of one of them— 
the speaker—showed that he was a sergeant. Something about 
the clothes struck him as being strangely familiar. He could 
almost swear to a spot or two on the front of the tight-fitting 
brown jacket. 

“Sorry to trouble you, gentlemen,” said the same cheery voice, 
as the owner of it toyed with the butt of a big regulation revolver 
at his side; “‘but my partner here, and myself, took a notion 
that we’d like to join the force; so we just slipped into your 
clothes till we'd see how we'd look, and as the two suits will 
hardly go round the four of us, suppose you stack our duds— 
they’re just over there by the camp fire.” 

As he spoke he absent-mindedly drew forth the big revolver 
and rubbed his thumb reflectively over the hammer, and waited 
for them to make their toilet. 

“Ye’re up to larks this morning,” said the Sergeant, thinking 
that the bad luck of the thirteen eggs was already getting its 
work in on him. He noticed that their carbines, and revolvers, 
and cartridge belts had all been taken possession of by the 
strangers. He realized that himself and the constable were in 
the hands of the strangers, and he made a pretty shrewd guess 
that the man they were after had turned the tables and captured 
them. 

“By George! I guess there’s no help for it,” said the Sergeant 
good-humouredly, as he began to crawl into the other man’s 
clothes, 

“What's you fellows’ game anyway?” he said, as he pulled on 
a pair of deerskin riding breeches. 

“Well, I take it you're rather a tough lot,” said the man with 
the stripes on his arm, “an’ we're going to arrest you for horse- 


>” 


stealin’, 


“Well, that’s pretty rich for my blood,” said the Sergeant, as 
he completed his toilet with a broad-brimmed cowboy hat. 
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“Now I suppose you're not much accustomed to wearing 
jewelry,” said the other; “but I'll have to trouble you to put 
these darbies on,” and he tossed the Sergeant a pair of handcuffs. 
The Sergeant laughed, but made no movement to put them on. 

“Put them on him, Bill,” the stranger said, “and if he moves 
T'll let daylight through him; now the other,” he added, as Bill 
clapped the handcuffs on the Sergeant, and in a twinkling they 
were both handcuffed prisoners. Then they were mounted on the 
bronchos belonging to the two men who had them in charge, 
a the latter took their two good police horses and rode beside 
them. 

“You'll get into a fine row over this,” said the Sergeant to his 
captor. 

The latter langhed good-humouredly. 

“Not half so fine a row as I would have got into if it had been 
the other way about. If you’d got the drop on me first, and I 
was wearin’ the bracelets now, then I would think there was 
trouble ahead.” 

“What're you going to do with us, anyway?” said the 
Sergeant; “you can’t eat us. Are you going to hold us up an’ 
make the Government ransom us out?” 

“We're goin’ to leave the constable here with a friend who 
keeps a fashionable hotel in a shack down at Dead Man’s Crossing 
on Deep Cut Creek, an’ we’re goin’ to take you to Maple Creek 
an’ turn you over to the superintendent there. You shouldn’t 
have run off the horses, you know, an’ then when the man 
objected you plugged him.” 

“You seem to know all about it,” said the Sergeant. “I 
suppose you’re Bull-Dog himself.” 

“You seem a bit mixed, my friend,” replied the stranger coolly. 
“You're Bull-Dog Carney, and I’m Sergeant Hetherington, in 
charge of this outfit”; and he pulled from his pocket the 
Sergeant’s papers, neatly enclosed in a blue government 
envelope, and smiled derisively at Hetherington. 

“You won’t be able to work that racket at the barracks at 
Maple Creek, for some of the fellows ’ll be sure to know me 
there.” 

“Well, if they do, you'll have a longer ride, that’s all,” 
answered his captor, “for I mean to get you put in this time 
sure, for you've escaped often enough before.” 

That afternoon they came to Dead Man’s Crossing, and 
Williams was left there in charge of a man they found in the 
shack. He had evidently been expecting Carney, but he opened 
his eyes with much wonder when he saw the prisoners, and 
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when he understood the situation he went around with a broad 
grin on his face that was particularly tantalising. 

Maple Creek was seventy miles from Dead Man’s Crossing. 
They stopped all night at Dead Man’s Crossing, and made sixty 
miles of the seventy next day. 

In the morning the Sergeant had another lesson in the deep 
diplomacy with which Carney negotiated matters. 

“ Ride on, Bill,” he heard him say to his mate, “and enquire if 
Sergeant Hetherington has come in yet with his prisoner. You 
can tell them that you were out on a little reconnoitre for 
Carney’s mate, and that I expected to be there at the barracks 
about ten o’clock. If there’s anybody there knows me, Sergeant 
Hetherington, just hit the trail back a piece, and we'll:move on 
to the next post. I want to give this man Carney up to 
strangers, you see ; I’m afraid his friends mightn’t treat him well. 
Anyway, I think you’d better ride back to meet me.” 

Bill galloped away on his errand, and after putting in an hour 
or so to give him a good start, Carney and his prisoner struck 
camp and followed up. 

Bill met them about five miles out of Maple Creek, and reported 
that there wasn’t a soul in the troop stationed there that knew 
Hetherington. “But they’re dead on to Carney’s racket, though,” 
he said, “and when I told them that we’d captured him, they 
thought ’twas a pretty slick piece of business. They say he’s 
harder to trap than a coyote.” 

“You see,” said Carney to the Sergeant, “the easier you take 
this thing, and the less racket you make, the better you'll get 
along. If you get rusty and insist that you're Sergeant, some of 
the fellows ’ll round on you, and the bad luck the thirteen eggs 
brought you'll be nothing to the trouble that you'll get into then.” 

As soon as they got into the fort, Hetherington saw at once 
that Carney must have been in the force at one time. 

He asked for the sergeant-major as soon as they rode into the 
barracks square, and asked him to report to the superintendent 
that he had brought in the desperado Carney, who was wanted for 
horse-stealing and shooting a man. 

“T was afraid to take him back to Fort McLeod,” he said, “ for 
fear he'd play some trick and get away. He almost made me 
believe he was somebody else until I found this letter on him 
addressed to John Carney.” 

It was in vain that the Sergeant swore that he was Sergeant 
Hetherington himself; the more he swore against the fate that 


had tangled him up the more they laughed at him, and told him 
to drop it. 
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Carney’s reputation for slipping out of the toils stretched from 
Winnipeg to the highest point of the Rockies, but he’d find that 
he couldn’t do them up at Maple Creek; they were on to his 
little game. 

“Are you quite sure you’re not Major Steel himself, or 
Commissioner Hackle?” asked the superintendent, looking at 
him with a knowing smile. 

At this sally of wit, Carney and the rest of them laughed so 
heartily that the superintendent was so pleased with himself that 
he told the prisoner he might sit down. 

“Your police duties must make you tired,” he said, with a 
wink at Carney. 

“All the same, sir,” said the poor Sergeant, tears almost 
starting to his eyes as he saw how completely he was in the 
other’s clutches, “ you'll be sorry for this when you find out what 
a mistake you’re making.” 

“Oh, no doubt, no doubt,” said the superintendent. “ When 
they find out that you're really a sergeant in the force, I’ll be 
reduced to the ranks for this, and you'll be made inspector.” 

“ At least, sir,” said Hetherington, “ you might keep this man 
who claims to be a sergeant here until this matter is cleared up.” 

“ Capital, capital!” said the superintendent. “A capital idea. 
We'll keep him here so that your mate can get clean away; then 
I shall get promotion for that brilliant idea. You're bagged, but 
you'd rather that your mate got away, eh? Sergeant Hethering- 
ton here tells me that he was pretty hot on your mate’s trail, and 
one of the objects for bringing you in here was that he might 
have his hands clear to follow it up.” 

So the Sergeant was put behind the bars, and Carney and Bill 
were made free of the canteen, and the superintendent con- 
gratulated himself upon the prospect of being able to forward on 
Bull-Dog Carney, who had been wanted at headquarters for 
some time. 

Then, toward evening, when the fierce heat of the noonday sun 
had sped itself, Carney and Bill rode forth to hunt up the other 
man, “the mate,” and Maple Creek never saw again the good 
police horses that went with them, nor the rifles, nor the 
revolvers, and it took a year’s official correspondence to clear up 
the mystery as to who was to blame for committing Sergeant 
Hetherington, of the N.W.M.P., as Bull-Bog Carney, horse 
thief, and handy man with a gun. 

There is a legend that it never was cleared up. 


W. A. Fraser. 

















Sn Newfoundland. 


STROLLING one summer day on the quay at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
ready enough to be diverted by any trifle that might turn up, 
and also ready enough to bend my devious steps whithersoever 
chance or caprice might incline, I looked out on the glittering 
bay. 

Tn the harbour near at hand a steamer rode at her mooring- 
buoys, blowing off the excess of steam that had brought her from 
Jamaica. A boat from the flagship lay at her gangway. Men, 
with crane and pulley, were in act to hoist a huge turtle over 
the rail. Lowered tenderly into the boat alongside, tars rowed 
him away, in solemn state and under charge of a middy, to a 
neighbouring steamer bound for Newfoundland. 

The horoscope of your turtle is easily cast. Amphibious views 
of life, sudden overthrow and ignominious topsy-turveydom, an 
epoch of dignified confinement in some tepid pond or tank, a 
swift and painless end, splendid sepulture (with pious orgies and 
free libations) in vaults not built of hands; such are the salient 
points of the reptile’s career—the things one may safely predict 
of every infant turtle born into this ocean of tears. 

As to the fate of the turtle under review, there could be no 
room for doubt. Had not Lady M. told me, that very morning, 
how her husband was gone down with Sir H. §, on a fishing tour 
to Newfoundland? And now this sacrifice of sweet savour 
was bound thitherward also, that the princes of the island 
might compliment my lord and the admiral with calipash and 
calipee. 

T had never thought much of Newfoundland hitherto, except 
as of a mist-girt, melancholy swamp; but now it seemed good 
to me that I should follow that turtle to his bitter end. 

That very night I embarked and set out. 

On board our steamer was a garrulous man, officious in the dis- 
tribution of controversial tracts. At the dinner-table he was my 
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neighbour, and put me in mind how Horace Walpole defines the 
word neighbour as “ that unpleasant Christian commodity.” 

Pouncing on a bottle at hand, he poured out a bumper of 
claret and drained it off, before I (much taken aback at so 
manifest a love of liquor on the part of a professional colporteur) 
had time to say: “By all means take a glass, but that bottle is 
mine”—an observation which the excellent man did not choose 
to catch. With a smack of approval and pious grimace, he 
simply murmured, “Ah, this mends the dinner!” I, however, 
had no mind to be outwitted thus, and returned briskly to the 
charge, repeating somewhat loudly, “The bottle is mine”’ At 
this he turned and bowed and smiled. His smile was not without 
a meaning. It meant approval of my shortened sentence, and 
strict regard for truth. The bottle, indeed, was mine; but its 
contents had long been his! However, I had no wish to be 
churlish or morose, and we fell to talk. 

The man complained bitterly, and with evident sense of 
personal wrong, of the hardness of heart and the stiffness of 
neck manifested by the Papists among whom his work lay. 
His tracts and his Bibles they would have at no price. I rather 
astonished him by saying an Anglican bishop once told me that, 
when a parish priest in Lancashire, he used to leave the Douai 
version in the hands of his Catholic parishioners, with entire 
satisfaction. My friend quite shuddered at such episcopal 
heterodoxy, and waxed so wroth, and allowed himself such 
impudent license of anathema, that I had to check and curb and 
rein him in a bit. 

On coming to sound the man, I found him absolutely ignorant 
of everything one would have expected him to know, and have at 
his finger ends; possessing, nevertheless, to the point of insup- 
portability, those qualities which Erasmus found so exasperating 
in the sixteenth-century monks— ignorance, arrogance, and 
bigotry. 

He made a mighty outcry against Mariolatry. I asked him 
whether he did not think it was the case that a good many 
Protestants had merely transferred their worship of a beneficent 
lady to the book which tells of her life; whether, in short, 
for Mariolatry they had not substituted bibliolatry ? 

At this, his kindling wrath flashed out afresh, and he denounced 
me with a vigour worthy of that champion of orthodoxy—the 
great Captain MacTurk himself. “Py Cot! and I can tell you, 
sir, that I will not permit you, or any man, to throw any such 
scandal on my character. I thank Cot I can bring good witness 
that I am as good a Christian as another, for a poor sinner, as 
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the best of us are; and I am ready to justify my religion with 
my sword—Cot tamn! Compare my own self with a parcei of 
heathen bodies and natives, that were never in the inner side 
of a kirk while they lived, but go about worshipping stocks and 
stones, like peasts as they are. Cot tamn!” 

Next day but one we ploughed our way through woolly fog 
into a port of Cape Breton, where the steamer stayed some hours 
coaling and amusing herself in a general way; putting things 
out, and taking things in, with all that extravagant hubbub 
which is one of the worst characteristics of steamers. Warehouse 
cranes, whirling their gaunt arms against the skyline, with all 
the passionate action of some popular tub-thumper; bags and 
bales in mid-air, jostling one another in rude collision, and 
besprinkling passers-by with a trickle of rice, guano, and soft 
sugar; fussy men, with book and pencil, screaming: “Ten and 
tally! Ten and tally!” loud as they can bawl; the shriek of 
steam winches and donkey engines, the whistling “ ping” of eager 
pent-up steam; swearing, confusion, irritation—these are the 
things that mark your steamer’s wharfside stay. 

But, to go back. Our steamer, gorged to the full—perhaps 
one should say to the Plimsoll—her shrieks and; snortings ceased, 
her weary crew mopped their, perspiring foreheads, the tally-men 
closed their tablets, and we stood out to sea, soon losing the 
land. 

Next day (Sunday) so dense was the fog that we seemed sailing 
in a dim, raw twilight. About 6 p.M., as we sat cooped up in our 
stuffy dog’s-hole of a cabin, with the fog at its thickest, and the 
ship rolling like a tub, there rang from stem to stern that cry 
which (as Lord Dufferin well says) no one, having once heard, 
can ever forget: “ Breakers ahead ! ” 

The engines were instantly stopped and reversed; and as our 
vessel rolled down to the sea, we saw over her gunwale white 
breakers dashing with fury on pinnacles of rock not many yards 
ahead. 

They quickly got their ship round, head to wind, with sails 
flapping loudly against the masts; and we stood out into the 
fog and the sea, under full steam ahead. 

Though there were those amongst us who soon began to 
breathe with their usual freedom, others there were who took 
in the full hazard of our state; recognising the fact, that to 
have seen land at all denoted serious error in the reckoning of 
our course. 

From this time till 10 p.m. we were in grave suspense and 
bewilderment. Ten o’clock was the hour at which we reckoned 
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to be off Cape Race; but so thick and murky was the night, that 
no lights could be seen; and as no blast of warning trumpet 
reached the sharpest ears, it was only too evident we were 
horribly out of our proper track. 

All that dismal evening we sat moodily in the cabin, wishing 
ourselves well ashore. A few of our company tried (not very 
successfully) to be merry. Others hugged their fears in gloomy 
silence; while there were not wanting such as strove to prop 
their drooping courage with abundance of toddy. I strongly 
suspect, however, that had we expressed our true sentiments 
with that honest simplicity which is as rare as it is admirable, 
we should one and all have cried out: “Now would I give a 
thousand furlongs of sea for an acre of barren ground—long 
heath, brown furze, anything. The wills above be done! but I 
would fain die a dry death.” 

Between ten and eleven I stole on deck, and saw, by the 
binnacle light, that the ship’s course had been altered, and that 
we were now heading north; and by midnight, nothing untoward 
having occurred, people began to gain confidence of safety, and 
slip off to their berths. But we had really been in imminent peril, 
and on our captain’s report of the matter to the proper authorities 
at Halifax, a man-of-war was at once despatched to re-survey 


“The various terrors of that horrid shore.” 


Early on Monday, and in weather greatly changed for the 
better, we entered the harbour of St. John’s—a capacious sheet 
of water, not unlike Loch Portree. Indeed, the whole coast we 
had skirted since dawn recalled to my memory many a scene of 
Ross and Skye; huge hills, with bare escarpments, or clothed 
with stunted brushwood, sloping steeply down to the broken 
shore line. 

Breakfast done, I went over the ship’s starboard side into a 
waterman’s tarred wherry, and repaired to the inn; while the 
turtle, with much pomp and circumstance, went over her port 
side into a trim gig with the flag of old England fluttering in 
the breeze, and repaired to the Admiralty. Poor, mortal wretch ! 
I had done my best to be agreeable to him; but he was a stolid, 
unintelligent brute, and though he may have been (like Falstaff) 
the cause of wit in others, there was certainly no scintilla of it 
in himself. 

Settling down in St. John’s for a few days, I spent my time in 
long rambles. After being cooped up in endless woods, it was 
quite a relief once again to see high hills and rolling plains. 
Without the urban precinct lies a chain of dainty lakelets, the 
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largest of which is called, in the vulgar tongue, Quidi-Vidi. 
Clambering to the top of a stupendous height which intervenes 
between this lake and the open sea, I looked down on the wide 
Atlantic, whose measured swells crept in from the far horizon, and 
broke in thunder on the crag below. In the cloudless heavens 
were mock suns, and a wonderful revelation of white light, after the 
fashion of a St. Andrew’s Cross. 

The berries on the hill-top were innumerable. It is common 
talk that there are sixty species indigenous to the island, and that 
the bears of the interior, like those of Anticosti, fatten themselves 
thereon before hybernating. 

That which took my fancy most, and suited my taste best, was 
the cloudberry, Rubus Chamemorus, a low-growing amber-coloured 
raspberry. Why, may I ask in passing, should not the British 
farmer, hard pushed as he is to make both ends meet, turn an 
honest penny, and found a new industry, by rearing this humble 
berry? The Cheviot and Mickle Fell, with many a high hill 
that stands untilled upon the Border Marches, might easily have 
their boggy tops paled in, and turned into nurseries for this 
delicious fruit; and thus made to contribute their quota to the 
national wealth. 

(This scheme for giving mountain tops a commercial value and 
bringing them into the market is humbly submitted to Mr. Ruskin, 
in sure hope that he will set thereto his seal of sanction, and 
bestow a handsome blessing on its author, into the bargain.) 

My day in St. John’s done, I wandered further afield, and camped 
by a chain of lakes. Save for the presence of two wailing loons, 
and a covey of white-winged grouse feeding on cranberries by the 
waterside, desolation reigned around. There was no sound audible 
but the moaning of the blast among the crags and brushwood, and 
of the wavelets lapping against the stony shore. After filling my 
basket with trout, I sat on a boulder by the edge of the tarn, and 
watched the sullen weirdness of the scene; clouds and banks of fog 
Sweeping down the gullies, and by their capricious movements 
investing the whole landscape with an air of mystery and un- 
certainty. For, every now and again, would some swirling eddy 
of air lift the fringe of foggy mantle, discovering to view an un- 
expected rock or storm-tossed bush standing aloof, and where 
one had thought there was nothing but sky. And then again, 
while you wondered, and braced your befogged wits to trace its 
connection with the earth; lo! clouds had stolen down from the 
hill above, or risen up out of the valley below, and all was 
blotted out. 

That very night—that night of utter drip and soak—I drifted 
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nine miles athwart a “ blasted heath,” to the house door of a woman 
—Howlet by name ; and there found such rest for my bones as her 
miserable hove] was able to afford. But sleep was out of the ques- 
tion. My chamber was the veriest closet, the sultry damp was 
stifling, the congregation of insects and big buzzing flies intoler- 
able. I was eaten—I was devoured. I became a prey to divers 
beasts—a feast to detestable vermin. When I arose, dejected and 
swollen—a spectacle of woe—and complained to my hostess of the 
treatment I had met with, and my cruel wrongs, she sighed, and 
said (with a simplicity of manner that was irresistible) “ Ah, sir, 
but neat month is the month for flies!” 

Being resolved not to quit Newfoundland without visiting a place 
which figures in charts as the Spout or Blowhole, and which is 
situated on the coast in this vicinity, I braved Mrs. Howlet and her 
associates for three nights more, and sent out for a man who could 
act as guide to the spot. For though he, with that contempt for 
nature which is a characteristic of most rustics, had never, during 
a lifetime passed in its immediate neighbourhood, once condescended 
to turn aside and see for himself this natural wonder, yet he knew 
where it lay, and had the true instinct of a savage in making his 
way through morasses and places of embarrassment. So we started 
at cockcrow ; on foot, of course. In little over two hours we were 
come toa part of Shoal Bay, four miles from our starting-point ; 
and taking into account the nature of the ground traversed—its 
rocks, hills, and swamps—we were pleased to think we had accom- 
plished the distance in very creditable time. 

On the shore of the bay we enlisted a second man, to accompany 
us for the remaining three miles of travel. This short journey it 
took us an absurdly long while to perform. Every step was a 
struggle. At every step, the feet were to be watched, lest they 
should stumble amongst concealed or overgrown pitfalls; and the 
eyes, lest they should be torn out by the dense network of inter- 
lacing branches. For a mile or so we went through a briilée, which 
of all things in this world is the most odious to go through. 
Clouds of charcoal dust rise in suffocating gusts. Your clothes are 
blackened and rent by shreds of charred unyielding twigs, which 
retain none of the elasticity of life, but in their deaths are grim 
and sturdy, prodding the rash intruder, and goading him to oaths. 
Progress is retarded, well-nigh stopped. Force is useless, patience 
and gentle disentanglement alone avail. 

Emerging from our briilée, and refreshed by a gurgling spring, 
we came on a giddy bluff. Picking our way in single file, and 
clutching at the bank with our hands, the black flies took a mean 
advantage of our plight, and attacked us with bloodthirsty fury. 
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Perhaps they had had dear proof of the truth of Dr. Watts’ asser- 
tion that: 


“Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


Anyhow, now that our hands were fully occupied, they had us 
at their mercy, and small mercy they showed! Clambering on 
from point to point, from ledge to ledge, we heard at length the 
thunder of the Spout ; and when we had weathered a jutting horn 
of cliff, the Spout itself came in view. With infinite toil we slid 
and scrambled down to its level, and were amply rewarded for all 
our pains. 

A very fair view of this Spout may be had from the sea; but as, 
except on rare occasions, landing is impracticable, those who would 
claim closer acquaintance must not grudge the walk, and undergo 
no light fatigue. The men who were with me, finding themselves 
jaded, and (like the town ladies in Goldsmith’s novel) “all of a 
muck o’ sweat,” said with an angry sneer: “‘ There aren’t two people 
in all St. John’s who would tramp these weary miles to see a thing 
like that.” “I” (added one) “ was never here before, and for sartin 
sure I'll never be here again.” So saying, they turned their 
backs on the Spout, and assuaged their heat with cress and 
berries. 


Glad to be rid of their ungracious company, I did my explora- 
tion in peace. 

The vent of the Spout is but a couple of feet in diameter; and 
in the intervals that occur between the spoutings of the waters, it 
is an easy enough matter to approach and look down into the 
funnel. Thirty yards or so away, is a great yawning cave open to 
the Atlantic; and the swell, rushing heedlessly into this cavern, 
and suddenly finding itself inconveniently cramped, bursts in 
frenzy from the only orifice it can find. This orifice is not only 
some distance inland, but is also thirty feet at least above the level 
of the sea. Yet the column of spray, at the time of my visit, was 
being projected full forty feet into the air. In days of storm, and 
gales from the east, its height is said to be almost doubled. I 
threw some sticks and stones in the hole, when the waters were 
heard beginning to rumble in their cave below, and they were 
instantly flung aloft, with force incredible. When the column had 
reached its height, I was touched by its resemblance to the noblest 
geysers of poor perished Terawera. 

After sitting by this strange hole for a reasonable time, I fell 
back on where my guides lay stretched in sleep, and we gathered 
ourselves together for the return journey, being hard pressed for 
time. 


2u 2 
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The men, who had regarded both me and my Spout with sulky 
ill-concealed aversion, did not fail to point out a pebbly cove 
where, in the days of yore, treasure is said to have been secreted 
by some roving buccaneer; and in search of which, one of my 
guides, with a company of other like-minded persons had misspent 
much precious time. They urged me to descend, see their excava- 
tions, and say whether I thought there was any use in their 
groping longer for the hidden gold. But that contempt which 
they had felt for me and my Spout, I felt for them and their 
treasure; and quite declined to turn aside from the homeward 
track. 

It was well done; for the darkness of night was far advanced 
ere we reached a safe footing, and the cottage was still to seek. 

A few days later on, I rode across country, and spent a week 
with the fishermen at Trinity Bay. They were a rude rough lot ; 
and the odour of high cod which pervaded their purlieus, and 
tainted the constant fog, was overpowering. Still, it was a novel 
experience, and the life I led in their leaky craft and watery 
hovels was not without its compensations. 

My time in America now began to run short; so, retracing my 
steps, I fell back on the town, there to await a homeward-bound 
steamer. 

On the last of those days of waiting they served up a dish of 
soles with an accompaniment of cods’ sounds, (The sounds were 
not in sauce, but handed round like potato chips.) An odd 
mixture, I deemed it ; and nearly let the thing go by. But, ever 
hunting after the new and strange, I recalled the man, ate of his 
dish, and found it fair. 

A creature opposite—a geologist in search of a trilobite— 
simpered : 


“There is in souls a sympathy with sounds.” 


Such fiends are not fit to be at large: the law should shut 
them up! 

While still busied with our soles and sounds, the shrill whistle 
of our steamer rang through the pall of fog, and hurried prepara- 
tions were made for groping our way on board. 

By midnight all things were ready—steam up, anchor weighed, 
guu tired ; and leaving the Land of Liberty shrouded in_a darkness 
that might be felt, we sped our eastward way, to meet the coming 
dawn. 


J. Lawson. 














Che Man of the Chird Silence. 


“Three Silences there are; the first of speech, 
The second of desire, the third of thought; 
These Silences, commingling each with each, 
Made up the perfect Silence that he sought.” 
—LONGFELLOW. 


Cuapter I, 


A aN in deep thought was walking slowly through the village— 
a little village at the foot of the Schwarzwald. He was a new- 
comer, and the villagers watched him as he passed. 

“ Ma foi!” he exclaimed, “ it is lovely, this spot ”—and then to 
himself, ‘A garden of Eden, made to refresh man. Oh, what a 
contrast to the gay Paris! The quiet of this little place, and the 
friendliness of the villagers, does one worlds of good.” 

Then, throwing his head back and gazing up at the blue sky, 
he continued: ‘Ah! had I only been born poet, then could I have 
sung how this tiny village lay in a cool and shady valley, how the 
scent from the pinewoods was wafted down by soft breezes, the 
sawmill hummed in concert with the bees, and the folk—who are 
altogether charming—lived in peace.” 

Then, after a pause, “ Here is the Maison Grise. I would that 
no wall surrounded it, that the next-door garden and my garden 
were one, and that Margaretha—I heard someone call her 
Margaretha—was not obliged to be on one side of the wall and I 
on the other; but it is quite in vain to wish.” And the stranger, 


tall and upright, passed through the grey door that led into his 
garden. 


In a balcony that overlooked the garden of the Maison Grise 
there stood a girl, whose hair was golden as the sunlight, and her 
eyes clear blue as the heavens. 


“Tante,” she said, calling softly into the room beyond the 
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baleony—“ Tante, our Thoughtful Man has just returned ; I heard 
the gate close.” 

The aunt came out into the balcony. 

“He thinks a very great deal,” continued Margaretha pensively, 
“and sometimes I see him walking silently round and round his 
garden with his hands behind his back, his face so very grave; 
and he seems to have no friends.” 

“Perhaps he has a trouble,” suggested the aunt; “ perhaps his 
home is not happy, or he may be a poet.” 

The aunt delighted in possibilities. 

“Or,” she continued, “it may be that he is an invalid, and has 
come here for his health, and natiirlich he looks grave.” 

“But he walks far,” objected Margaretha, “and holds himself 
upright, so he cannot be very ill.” 

“Tt is a riddle, Herzchen, and after all it is no affair of ours; 
but one cannot help feeling sorry for him, and when one is sorry 
one is perforce interested.” 

Nearly every day the conversation of the aunt and niece turned 
on the subject of the Thoughtful Man—as they called him—and 
each day brought a fresh discovery connected with him; on one 
occasion they were convinced that he was a soldier, on another 
that he was fond of flowers—Margaretha said she could see that 
quite easily by the way he picked them; but though they found 
out many little traits in their neighbour’s character, they 
were still puzzled to know why he had come to the village, and 
the aunt had, in the end, to admit that it was “a riddle, 
Herzchen.” 

To the villagers, also, he was an object of considerable interest, 
for visitors, in those days, were seldom seen in so quiet a place. 

“It’s the stranger again,” said a waggoner in a blue blouse, and 
he nodded approval as he caught sight of the tall figure; he 
stopped making pistol-like reports with his whip, so engrossed 
was he in watching the Thoughtful Man. 

The villagers also came out of their cottages to look at him as 
he passed by. 

“French ?” one of them said. 

“ Ki, to be sure,” replied another. ‘See—his boots and beard 
are pointed, but he is fine to look upon, and he told the man who 
works with Jacob’s brother in the fields that this place was more 
beautiful than Paris; what think you of that?” And the speaker 
nodded emphatically. 

“Than Paris?” ejaculated the others. 

“ Ki, than Paris.” 

And the Frenchman rose many degrees in the good opinion 
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of the villagers ; besides, they said, his smile was so kindly, and he 
returned their greetings in such a friendly way. 

When the Curé came by, the Thoughtful.Man would raise his 
hat with courtesy, and the Curé would return the salute, and 
remember that he had seen this stranger in church, for the face 
was a striking one, and not easily forgotten; such a face as 
children look up to without fear, because the deep-set eyes 
expressed great sympathy, and a tenderness that was strong 
and manly. 

This Frenchman seldom spoke, but when he did it was curious 
to note how people would turn at the sound of his voice, and 
quite unconsciously stop to listen. 

The first evening that he entered the little bier-garten at the 
end of the street, every German there assembled turned round to 
see who had just spoken; the Thoughtful Man immediately rose 
from his seat, bowed, smiled upon the Germans, and sat down 
again. This little action seemed in a moment to make him the 
principal figure of that garten. 

“If they are not thin, they are, indeed, friendly,” thought the 
Frenchman when presently a German came ponderously across 
the room to inquire if Monsieur would partake of a bock-bier with 
him. 

The Thoughtful Man expressed himself as charmed; then he 
spoke of the beauty of the village, the magnificence of the hills, 
the possibilities of the grape harvest, but not a word of himself, 
and it was not until long after his visit had ended that anyone in 
the village knew whence and wherefore he had come. 


After a little while it was noticed that the movements of the 
mysterious new-comer were unvaried—an early rise, an early 
departure, always made in the same direction, a return before 
eventide, a stroll to the bier-garten, or, more frequently, round 
his own garden. 

This formed the routine, until one day it was broken by a 
storm, a storm of wind that tossed the pinewoods of the Schwarz- 
wald to and fro, and rocked the pear-tree that grew close to the 
wall in Margaretha’s garden, till some of the fruit dropped on to 
the next-door path. 

The Thoughtful Man, walking round his garden in the calm 
that followed the storm, gathered the brown and faintly-blushing 
fruit into a basket, penned a polite little note of explanation, and 
returned the pears to their owner. 

“But the rose wasn’t blown down from the pear-tree, Tante,” 
laughed Margaretha, as she took the flower out of the basket. 
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“ Aber nein, it is there by mistake; but,” added the aunt, “to 
restore the fruit is exceedingly thoughtful of Monsieur—I must 
acknowledge his kindness.” And she wrote back a letter of thanks, 
which ended with the hope that Monsieur would come and claim 
the fruit, which had been fortunate enough to fall into his hands. 

But the Thoughtful Man did not come, for when he received 
the note he became still more thoughtful. 

“T cannot, I dare not go,” he said sorrowfully ; “it would be 
very far from right; it is not possible.” 

Hurriedly, for he feared to hesitate, he wrote his excuses with 
a thousand apologies. 

“TI would have given worlds to go,” he murmured as he closed 
the note. 


The result of this note of refusal was to double the interest 
taken in the dweller of the Maison Grise. 

“It is a strange thing that he should be so occupied day by 
day,” said the aunt wonderingly. 

“To be such an ever-busy man that he cannot call for a basket 
of pears—nun, Margaretha, what do you think?” 

“That he would rather not come.” 

“T am not quite sure of that,” returned the aunt ; “see—he is 
once more glancing this way.” 

The stranger next door was walking slowly backwards and 
forwards in his garden; his hands were clasped behind his back, 
and whenever he reached a certain turning of the path he raised 
his eyes quickly to the balcony; he believed that the aunt who 
was knitting, and that the niece, whose golden head was bent over 
a book, never even noticed him. 

This was his last evening at the Maison Grise; he had received 
some news and was leaving hurriedly on the morrow. 

“ Assuredly,” he said to himself as he entered the house, “I 
have been very long in learning to do my duty, and it seems to 
me that I have not learnt yet. It is my duty to speak neither to 
the niece nor to the aunt, but how—how can I go without one 
word of farewell—to Mar-ga-retha?” And he dwelt longingly on 
the name. “Ah, Margaretha, Margaretha!” he cried out in the 
fulness of his sadness; “never can I forget thee, whate’er may 
happen—and the village home that shelters thee!” 

But he never spoke to the aunt or to Margaretha: he never 
saw them again. 

The following day he walked slowly out of the grey door—for 
the last time. He looked back at the Maison Grise, and at the 
balcony over the wall; then he passed down the street.' 
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Though troubled with many anxieties, he turned out of his way 
to say good-bye to an old peasant he had often passed in the 
village street. 

“Hi, mein Herr, cannot you stay with us until the corn is 
gathered?” said the genial old fellow, waving his sickle 
enthusiastically. 

The Thoughtful Man shook his head and smiled. 

“T would always stay here if I were allowed to do as I liked,” 
he said, and then he hurried away. 

But when he reached the end of the street the diligence 
was not yet in sight; he would have to wait. He looked 
anxiously towards the bend of the road. There was a gentle 
whirring sound from a sawmill close by, and there came past him 
a waggon overflowing with rich red clover, and drawn by mild- 
faced oxen. This was the last impression he had of the village ; 
it was an impression that remained with him to the end of his 
life. 


“Tante,” said Margaretha, shading her eyes from the sun and 
looking down the street from the balcony, “the Thoughtful Man 
has gone—I think he is not coming back. He carried a little 
valise, and went in the direction of the diligence.” 

“T feel sorry e 

“Sorry that he has gone, Tante ?” 

“No; I was going to say that I felt sorry for him. He is not 
altogether happy, I am sure.” Then meditatively : ‘‘ How curious 
it is, Margaretha, to have a suddenly-come stranger next door, 
speak not even a word to you, stay only a few days, then depart 
as suddenly as arrived, and yet in that short time to have inter- 
ested one far more than near relations have done in a lifetime.” 

Margaretha was about to make some reply when the front door 
bell was pealed with terrific force, 

The fierceness of German gendarmes is magnificent, their zeal 
is stupendous ; this is well known; but to ring a bell as though 
many lives hung upon the issue thereof shows that there can be 
no limit to their energy. 

“* Nun, who peals the bell in such a way?” cried the aunt, and 
she leant over the balcony to see. 

But by this time the gendarmes, scarlet in the face, and 
swelling with the importance of their discovery, had been ad- 
mitted into the house, and were already mounting the stairs. 

“Fraulein,” they ejaculated, “it is necessary that we should 
search this house. A spy has escaped us, he has fled, he lived 
next door, but his person is now concealed in this house.” 
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This last statement was made with assurance. The gendarmes 
paused for breath, and the aunt and niece said never a word. 

“This spy is a Frenchman,” continued the officials with ill- 
concealed hatred. “He is about forty years of age—he is tall— 
he wears a pointed beard.” 

“Tt would be well to search everywhere, then,” said the aunt 
after a pause. “I will accompany you.” And she led the 
gendarmes through every room, from the top of the house to the 
bottom, even down to the cellars. 

“There is yet one more place,” said the aunt rather breath- 
lessly, for the news that the gendarmes;had brought and the 
consequent hurrying from room to room were both unusual—“ an 
arbour in the garden we will show you.” 

This was the end of the search, and the gendarmes bowed. 

“We are satisfied that the person of Monsieur is not here,” 
they said with importance; ° wishing; thereby to convey to the 
ladies that the non-discovery of the Frenchman was no failure 


but a triumph in research, and then they left the house. 
“ Tante !” 


“ Margaretha!” 
“Tt is a mistake,” said the aunt. 
“And quite untrue,” cried Margaretha. “A spy indeed!” 


Cuapter II. 


Negarty a whole year had rolled by since Margaretha had seen 
the Thoughtful Man turn his head to take a last look at the 
house, as he quitted the Maison Grise. There had been no 
change in the village since then; nothing to disturb its restful 
routine. The little tide of humanity flowed placidly through the 
street, the sawmill hummed and whirred with soothing evenness, 
the grapes in the vineyards once more ripened in the hazy heat 
of the summer months, and there came round again the Corpus 
Christi festival, when the villagers in the early morning wended 
their way through the woods to the cathedral city, beyond the 
bend of the valley, returning later for the service in their own 
humbler church. 

But this tranquillity would not be for very long. A change 
was at hand; for of late there had been rumours of troubles, of 
hostile preparations, massing of troops, conscriptions; and these 
reports had at length reached the village in the valley, filling the 
folk with vague fears; and the Curé, pondering over what he had 
heard, preached to his people at this festival on peace. 
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Tn a few earnest simple words he described the hitherto 
tranquil life that they had lived. 

“Not until discord and fierce tumult have come among us do 
we realise how beautiful is peace,” he said, looking down sorrow- 
fally at his congregation. “But be comforted, my people, be 
comforted, for there is a merciful God Who will bring us peace. 
Oh, pray for that peace!” he cried, raising his voice. “ Pray for 
it; and then, if you have had faith, if you have trusted, there 
will come to you that peace which passeth all understanding—all 
understanding.” And the Curé’s voice died down almost into a 
whisper. 

When the sermon was ended there came a deep silence, broken 
only by the half-stifled sobs of the women and the rustling of 
drapery as the sign of the Cross was made. 

Then there rose up softly from the choir the beseeching notes 
of the Ora Pro Nobis, gradually swelling louder and louder as the 
congregation joined in, and in the fulness of their hearts cried 
“Ora—ora pro nobis” with deepest emotion. 

Margaretha returned home with the Curé’s words still ringing 
in her ears, There was a look of wonder in her wide open eyes. 
“War,” she said tremulously to herself—‘ war—what will it 
be like?” And then, as she recalled the pictures she had seen of 
battles, a great fear took the place of wonderment, and tears 
rushed to her eyes. But gradually the comforting words of the 
little Curé came back to her, and when she reached the house, she 
was able to break gently the news to her aunt. 


“Do you know,” said Margaretha a few days later, “ that it is 
just a year to-day that the Thoughtful Man left us?” 

“A year!” exclaimed the aunt, counting a stitch of her 
knitting twice over. “A year—can it be possible?” And she 
let the worsted fall into her lap, while she gazed into the garden 
next door. 

“TI wonder,” she said presently, “if he returned safely to 
his own country; it was very sudden, his going, was it not, 
Herzchen ?” 

Margaretha started ; she too had been thinking—deep thoughts. 

“ Yes, Tante, it was all so sudden that I sometimes think he 
must still be in the village, and I do believe I should not be in 
the least startled if I saw him come through the grey door, and 
walk round his garden ; it would seem quite natural.” 

“Yes,” added the aunt; “he became quite part of the village, 
though he was so mysterious, so reserved, and he——” 

The sentence was never finished. A deep booming of cannon 
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rolled through the valley. 
and clung to one another. 

“Margaretha, hark!—there it is again.” And once more the 
distant roar was echoed back by the hills. 

A horseman dashed past at a mad gallop, and people now 
began to come out of their doorways and hurry up and down 
the street. 

Margaretha and her aunt stood silently in the balcony, and 
the guns still thundered in the distance. 

The aunt began to cry softly. 

“T could never be happy in any other place,” she said between 
her sobs. “I could not move—I could not live.” 

“ante, dear,” said Margaretha very quietly, “we will both 
stay here; we will never leave the village.” 


Both women sprang to their feet 


The following day the tide of war had rolled nearer to the 
village in the valley. A never-ending stream of Prussians was 
passing all day long through the little street, and there was a 
constant rumbling of heavy ammunition waggons. But only a 
few of the soldiers stayed in the village, the rest marched on 
through the valley and out into the plain beyond. 

One night, when the village was wrapped in darkness, there 
erept up through the woods a detachment of a French regiment ; 
it lay encamped so close that only a mile of pinewoods and a 
stretch of vineyards separated it from the Prussians in the 
village below. 

The whole attention of the Prussians was centred in the forces 

in the valley, and the dull booming of the guns could be distinctly 
heard in the village—it had continued incessantly throughout 
the day ; but the enemy on the hill were at present unobserved. 
Their close proximity was chiefly due to the major in command 
of the detachment having an intimate knowledge of the locality 
—every rock and by-path were familiar to him. 
‘In a clearing among the dark pines strode the major with 
measured steps. He had despatched a reconnoitring party— 
under cover of the night—to find out the weak points of the 
defence near the village, and was now waiting for the report. 

The major had had peremptory orders that he was to take the 
village, hold it, and remain there until reinforced. 

After a long absence the scouting party returned; they had 
found out nothing, reported the sergeant; they had lost their 
way—the vineyards were interminable—there was no escaping 
from them when once in—it had been impossible to discover the 
way in the dark, All this the old soldier said with a fierce look 
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in his eyes; he was furious at the failure—he asked permission 
to go again. 

But this was refused him. The major, as has been already 
mentioned, knew perfectly the locality, the little paths in the 
vineyards were all well known to him, and he resolved to go 
down to the village himself. Pacing under the pines he carefully 
weighed the pros and cons, for he was a man who thought deeply 
over all that he undertook ; he had even, in this self-same valley, 
been named the Thoughtful Man. 

Presently he called his subordinate officers to him and told 
them of his project. They remonstrated—they wished to go 
themselves—it was not right that he should go, they said. 

“ As every foot of the way is known to me, I think I might be 
trusted with this little affair,” replied the major, smiling; then 
turning to one of the officers—“And if I do not return within 
three hours you will please take over the command.” 

Enveloping himself in his long cloak, and changing his military 
cap for a soft felt hat, he disappeared through the trees. The 
smile died out of his face as soon as he was alone; his heart was 
heavy within him, and a sigh escaped his lips. 

“ Ah, what fate—that, of all places in the world, this village 
should have been the one chosen!” he said beneath his breath. 

Treading his way swiftly along the narrow path he soon reached 
the fringe of the vineyard that ran up the slope of the hill, then 
he stopped ; the path seemed to lose itself among the black masses 
of trees, for there was no moon, and the night was very dark. 

The officer listened; he was striving to remember some land- 
mark, He retraced his steps for a short distance and listened 
again. But there was no sound in the wood. 

“Strange,” he said to himself, “that I cannot hear it.” Then 
he descended the hill again and listened ; this time the silence of 
the wood was broken by the bubbling of a little stream. 

The way was clear to him now. 

This stream ran straight through the vineyard, the vines being 
trained close to the water’s edge, and the Thoughtful Man followed 
its course, sometimes creeping along the bank, sometimes wading 
through the water. 

Upon emerging into the open, he walked without haste in the 
direction of the village, the dark broken outline of which he 
could see rising up before him, and, helped by the good fortune 
that ever seems to favour the brave, he reached some outlying 
buildings without a challenge. 

Beyond these buildings was an orchard of cherry trees; the 
Frenchman climbed the gate that led into it, and making 
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his way cautiously among the trees, had almost reached the first 
cottage of the street, when a dry twig snapped suddenly—the 
sound came from behind. 

The Thoughtful Man cast a rapid glance over his shoulder— 
he caught sight of an indistinct form moving through the trees 
towards him, and, like a flash, he flung himself down into the 
long, damp grass; he lay at full length, on his back, with one 
arm outstretched. The steady tramp of the approaching footsteps 
sounded nearer. 

“A sentry. Ob, the misfortune!” said the Thoughtful Man 
to himself; then he held his breath as the Prussian came on. 
He heard the swishing of the footsteps through the long grass— 
saw a huge form towering above him, and the next moment a 
heavily-booted foot fell with a crushing weight upon his out- 
stretched hand. 

y, The major clutched at the blades of grass with his other hand 
—to have something within his grasp seemed to lessen the pain— 
he bit his lip, and moved not an inch. 

The Prussian, noticing nothing, passed on. 

“It was very near,” said the Frenchman, as he bandaged up his 
hand and entered the village street. 

All was silent, the street was apparently deserted, and as the 
Thoughtful Man walked past the familiar cottages, there came 
back to him the recollection of past days; it seemed to him that 
he was only returning to the Maison Grise after a long day’s 
walk, so little had the village changed. Nor had the Maison 
Grise altered; but the grey door was closed, and large white 
shutters covered the windows. 

Just beyond there was another house—a house with a balcony ; 
he gazed for a few long minutes at the house, then, with his 
hands behind his back and his head bent down, he walked on. 
He had only taken a few steps when from the end of the street 
there sounded loudly the clattering of hoofs; a mounted Prussian 
came cantering down the road. 

4; Close by was the recessed doorway of the house with the 
balcony; in the shadow of this he stood, and watched the 
Prussian as he rode by. He was safe—fate was kind to him 
that day; but it seemed passing strange to the Thoughtful Man 
that this house should protect him, and that on the morrow he 
would in return attack it. He lingered in the doorway, hoping 
to hear a footfall, a voice, in truth any sound that would tell him 
if the house were still occupied ; but no sound came, and he strode 
out into the street thinking, at that moment, more of the house 
that had sheltered him, than of the danger in which he had been. 
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Then rousing himself with an effort he scattered the pictures he 
had conjured up of the,past. 

“ Ma foi!” he exclaimed, “dreaming will not help me to get 
out of this again.” 

His intention had been to leave the village by the opposite end 
to which he had entered, but in a few minutes he was confronted 
by a dark mass stretched across the road: it was a barricade. 
From this the Thoughtful Man drew his own conclusions ; he had 
seen enough, and he dived down a narrow passage between two 
cottages. 

The vineyard lay a hundred yards beyond, but between the 
major and the edge of the vines there was an open space, broken 
up only by a few stunted shrubs. 

He had nearly gone half of the distance, when, on the top of 
some rising ground, there appeared a figure darkly outlined 
against the sky. 

The Frenchman walked steadily on towards the shrubs without 
looking to right or left. 

Then a voice cried out, “ Who goes there?” 

He dashed past the shrubs ; ‘and the voice challenged again. 

“Halt!” 

But he continued his way. There was a report, that rang out 
loudly in the silence, and a bullet screaming past him went with a 
thud into the ground. He plunged into the first line of vines, 
and at the same moment a second shot was fired; the vine leaves 
overhead fluttered down at his feet; then he heard voices—the 
guard had turned out. 

Thrusting aside the foliage he crashed his way through the 
vineyard. 

In the village the sentry was being reprimanded for having 
fired at a shrub. 

Half-an-hour later the Thoughtful Man was back again in 
camp. He gave no definite orders when he returned, but alone 
he paced to and fro under the dark pines. He was tortured 
with a fearful uncertainty ; the issue of the morrow hung in 
the balance. To take the village was his duty—but to leave it 
—to relinquish the attack when the advantages to be reaped 
thereby were so great, could not fail to be judged as a most 
heinous offence. 

Yet the recollection of those village scenes of a year ago was 
still fresh in his memory, and at this moment seemed to come 
the more vividly before him: the happy peasants who had been so 
friendly ; the little round-faced Curé busy among his people, and 
doing good with such unselfishness; Margaretha and her aunt— 
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Margaretha! He could see her still, leaning over the balcony ; the 
village itself, the old sawmill with its roof of green moss, the 
fat oxen drawing complacently the cart of clover. 

Then, on the other hand, he foresaw the result of his attack 
upon the village; he saw his men sweep through the little street 
—from end to end—and pass on victorious. 

“ Mon Dieu!” he cried as he pictured it all in his mind, “ we 
shall leave behind us, not the village, but a place of death and 
desolation !” 

And the wind sighed sadly among the dark firs. 

A broken barricade across the street; a piled-up wreck of 
furniture, of homely chairs and tables, walls riddled with bullets, 
thatched roofs burning, the one little street full of dead and 
dying. 

These were the scenes that appeared before him with dread 
reality. 

Last of all he saw his men firing upon a house, and round that 
house there was a balcony. 

“Ciel!” he exclaimed fiercely—‘‘it is impossible. Oh, mon 
Dieu, I dare not, I cannot decide now!” 

Worn out with anxiety the major wrapped his cloak round him 
and slept. 

At length the day broke; the soft morning mists floated up 
from the valley and the rising sun tipped the mountain tops with 
pink. 

The Frenchman rose up; from where he stood, through a 
parting in the firs, he could see the village below; it was bathed 
in a silver light and lay in perfect silence, for the guns had 
ceased to thunder. 

Then from a farmstead—nearer to the hill than the village—a 
cock crowing triumphantly proclaimed the dawn. 

The tranquil beauty of the scene impressed the Thoughtful Man 
strangely. 

“ Mon Dieu,” he said reverently, “‘this is the loveliest spot on 
this most beautiful earth ”—and he strained his eyes to try and see 
the village more clearly. He could almost make himself believe 
that, among the cottages, the Maison Grise and the balcony 
next door were distinguishable—even the little sawmill—and he 
smiled sadly as the recollection of past happiness came to his 
mind. 

Soon there was a movement in the camp; the men were 
beginning to stir. 

The Frenchman started from his reverie; he had been forgetful 
of everything but the village. 
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“Tt is daybreak now,” he said slowly. “I must decide, for— 
for the attack was to be at daybreak.” 

His voice trembled and he passed his hand across his forehead. 
It is during such moments as these that a man seems to live all 
his life over again, and more than that, to see before him his 
future, the future that he creates by his own resolutions, by his 
own acts. 

Then he looked down once more at the village, he put his hand 
upon his sword, his lips moved, and he turned abruptly away ; 
in a voice that was clear and decided he gave a word of command, 
and the whole detachment went marching down the hill, away 
from the village. 

“ Tonnerre! what is this?” gasped the old sergeant. ‘“ He is 
afraid, ce lache la. What is to become of us when our commanders 
turn traitor? The day is lost!” And he swore again. 

On that same day the French army began to retreat ; the scene 
of the war was changed, and the thundering guns were heard no 
more in the valley. 

The village slept in peace. 

* * * * * 

The court-martial was over, and the Thoughtful Man sentenced 
to death; he had neglected to do his duty, he had been found 
guilty of cowardice. Before the court his sword had been broken, 
and the decorations stripped from his breast. 

At dawn they led him out into the square. The sun glimmered 
along the line of levelled rifles. For a moment there was silence ; 
the major stood erect, waiting for the end. Then came the sharp 
words of command—the volley was fired. 


“Ah! the end of it all is—peace,” said the Thoughtful Man ; 
then he fell forward on his face. 
C. J. Kirxsy Fenton. 
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Mr. Selwyn’'s Most Obedient. 


“As one reads the Selwyn letters,” says Thackeray, “one almost hears 
the voice of the dead past . . . and can watch with a curious interest a 
life which the novel-writers of that time, I think, have scarce touched 
upon. ... Selwyn had a chaplain and parasite, one Dr. Warner, than 
whom Plautus or Ben Jonson or Hogarth never painted a better character. 
In letter after letter he adds fresh strokes to the portrait of himself, and 
completes a portrait not a little curious to look at, now that the man has 
passed away; all the foul pleasures and gambols in which he revelled, 
played out; all the rouged faces into which he leered, worms and skulls; 
all the fine gentlemen whose shoe-buckles he kissed, laid in their coffins.” 


This Dr. Warner—whose letters Thackeray considers more 
interesting than those of Walpole, Holland, Carlyle, Fox, and 
all the varied and brilliant company whose still famous names 
compose the list of Selwyn’s friends—this Warner, a Long Acre 
parson, makes his début in the correspondence with a letter from 
Padua, dated August, 1778, and addressed to Selwyn in Milan, 
where the two had just parted, and whither, apparently, they had 
travelled from London together; for Warner says: “There is 
one thing for which I must confess I am obliged to you. I 
wanted a handsome excuse for going abroad at the time you 
took me thither, and it has served my purpose excellently well.” 

But in spite of his pretence at off-hand speech it quickly 
appears that the parson’s purposes are not of first rank in the 
arrangement, for though he finds that Padua has “a thousand 
things worth seeing,” he stops but thirty-six hours in the 
beguiling city, and then hies him off to Venice, and later to 
Paris, on a mysterious errand of his patron’s, “in which,” he 
writes, like the complaisant soul that he is, “ if it should happen 
that I succeed I shall have the satisfaction at last of finding 
something that I am fit for—a setter, a dun, a catchpole, or a 
bum bailiff to recover bad debts.” 

Veiled though they are in terms the most obscure that caution 
can suggest, Warner’s running reports of the progress of his 
embassy are clear enough on one point: the matter, whatever it 
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is, is far too ugly to be openly touched by such a “ pretty civil 
man” as Mr. Selwyn, and is almost too much at first for the 
sturdier nerves of the parasite himself. 


“The variety of characters I sustain in this business is diverting: 
witness for one, spy for another, confidant and secretary for a third, and 
go-between for all, make up an ensemble not three degrees above the franc 
fripon of a baron. .. . "Tis a miserable affair . . . I do not pretend to 
more honesty than other folk (as your conscientious, psalm-singing 
scoundrels do), or you would never have taken me into your service; yet 
to sit down premeditatedly to expose a lady who is very civil to me, as I 
have been necessarily obliged to expose her—to endeavour to represent 
her to you, at your request with the utmost fidelity, exactly as she is—to 
be a spy upon her when I am pretending friendship for her, in return for 
her civility, is such a rascally double-faced, double-hearted thing that I 
abhor myself for it. If by any possible chance she should come to see this 
letter, I believe I could not survive it, not from her consequences, but 
from my own extreme ignominy. You will not wish me to do anything 


more in this way, because you would not wish me to do anything that you 
would scorn to do yourself.” 


But the reverend doctor, bravely stifling his qualms, soon 
discovers that the lady’s civility is not sufficiently disinterested to 
be binding, and presently that occurs which leads him to exclaim: 
“From this moment how I hate her! Cordially hate her! 
Theologically hate her! . .. Spy! I will be anything for you; 
for I am interested now, and warmly interested.” The next 
day, “This morning I was alone,” he says, “when in came the 
Baron, ‘Ah, mon cher Docteur!’ ete. etc. As I saw the rascal 
was in the act to embrace me, and as I would not be outdone 
in rascality, I embraced him.” And on such lines, dissembling, 
scheming, betraying, he carries the affair forward to a triumphant 
finish, taking himself off at last to look after matters at home. 

Warner’s sojourn in Paris, although he complains that “ this 
unhappy lady has absolument gdté, frustré, abimé it all,” was far 
from being wholly distasteful to him. Some of his easy, clever 
letters make no mention of the riddling intrigue. He indulged 
himself to the extent of his limited opportunities in those shady 
diversions that certain of his betters affected when the eye of 
England was not upon them, and he recited his sins with 
appalling unconcern. He was too intelligent not to make much 
of the capital’s varied resources, and of the society that Selwyn’s 
influence in some measure opened to him there. His fondness 
for the history of politics made Paris, in that troubled time, 
especially interesting, though he deprecated the bloody events 
that those days brought forth as honestly as could have a man 
more worthy of his cloth. “Oh, le chapitre impayable de la 
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guerre! which I have before me. ‘La famine et la peste nous 
viennent de la Providence, mais la guerre, qui réunit tous les 
maux, nous viennent de l’imagination de 3 ou 400 personnes 
répandues sur la surface de ce globe sous les noms de princes ou 
de ministres.’” 

L’Abbé Raynal was but one among the learned and dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen whose friendship he then enjoyed, for 
our jolly clergyman was no mean scholar, and possessed a quick 
and fanciful wit, which made his conversation, if not always 
edifying, at least extremely entertaining, says Jesse. He had 
a line of Virgil, Horace, or Juvenal pat for every emergency. 
Shakespeare, Milton and Pope came trippingly from his tongue. 
The belles-lettres of England and of France were his happy 
hunting-grounds, and his taste led him into all curious literary 
by-paths. To question his Latin was to touch him in a sensitive 
spot. ‘Come, sir!” he writes to Selwyn, defending his point— 
“come, sir, I'll tell you what; Ill lay my best cassock against 
a dozen of claret ...I can never give it up. I could go to 
the stake for it; go triumphantly. Pray let us take the sense 
of the University.” 

One incident of this Paris period that gave him much satis- 
faction was the final lifting from his shoulders of a burden that 
he had long borne. Being, as Thackeray says, “a tender-hearted 
knave,” he had many pensioners—among them “a poor girl of a 
sister,” who had never been entirely off his hands. She being 
then in Paris, “ the best thing in the world were to marry her to 
some little marchand,” the honestest to be found. Warner had 
determined to give her a dowry of deuw milles écus, and the Abbé 
Raynal was already engaged in looking her out a man, when 
behold! here comes the girl, frightened and trembling, to her big 
brother (who says the interview was curious between her and the 
Protestant divine!) begging him not to be angry that she has 
taken the affair into her own hands and found a parti for herself; 
for she is going to be married to Heaven, and will be quite, 
quite happy if she may be granted one last indulgence—her 
dear brother’s picture on a snuff-box. 


“I suppose,” says Warner, “that I must make a little addition and put 
something in the box, as I do not know whether they have agreed to find 
her in snuff and pin-money. . . . She was lately at confession, it seems, at 
St. Eustache, when I passed through the church, and was in terror lest I 
should discover her, pawvre fille. My grief upon the occasion was sooner 
got the better of than my bad cold; and her sisters and nephews will not, 
I apprehend, be quite inconsolable when they learn that she can inherit 
nothing of the petit paquet that is to be divided amongst them when I tip 
off the perch. I wish the thing were done, for fear of accidents, though 
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perhaps it were better done at any time than when I am in Paris, lest it 
should ever come to be known where it ought not; but to slight such an 
opportunity, would it not be irreligious ? 

“The good man I am so much obliged to, who has taken the pains to 
convert her and find her this place where she is to be made a nun for 
nothing, is gone to Amiens to be made a chanoine; I wish he were made 
a bishop. ... You see, sir, she is provided for for life; and, faith, 
according to her account, not uncomfortably. At this place they are not 
prevented from going out; there are no austerities; and, above all, none 
of those infernal midnight watchings usually attached to the celestial life. 

“If you take this in your pocket to the House of Lords, you will be 
pleased to drop it, having first subscribed it with my name, upon the 
Bishops’ bench. But if you do not do that, I wish you not to drop it 
anywhere, either by deed or word, as I believe it will be best to keep it as 
snug as we can, and enjoy the luck in silence.” 


Selwyn had another toad-eater in Paris, a physician, Dr. Gem, 
a queer, dour fellow whom Warner patronised a little and 
collaborated with a good deal. 


“Tf there were not a great many good points about the doctor,” writes 
our parson, grovelling sportively, “I should love him for loving you so 
much. I believe no great man can boast of having a duet of doctors in 
his suite who more wished to please him and one another. And two 
curious doctors they are; each despising his own profession and that of 
the other, and both thanking God that they are not so great rogues as the 
lawyers.” 


Warner sometimes fears that Gem may fancy him his sup- 
planter in Selwyn’s favour, and therefore begs for gracious 
messages to transmit to the man of drugs; for his genius inclines 
him to desire to stand well with everyone, small and great. 
“You are the best master in the world,” he writes to Selwyn, 
“and I am happy in being your servant. I rely upon your 
taking care of my interests with my dear brother doctor,” and 
“T shall be very unhappy if the doctor is not content de moi.” 

Why a man of undeniable parts, holding a good living as his 
private property, and possessed of a snug little competence beside 
—why such a man should be happy to be another man’s servant, 
even in the days of patron and client, it is not easy to under- 
stand. “In his chapel in Long Acre,” says Jesse, “he attained 
a considerable share of popularity by the pleasing, manly, and 
eloquent style of his delivery” ; yet“ you have made me so proud 
and saucy and fastidious,” he exclaims to Selwyn, in a paroxysm 
of devotion, “ that I shall not be fit again this long while for the 
common things which I grubbed with contentedly before you took 
me out of my way. You have almost ruined me; pray do not 
ruin me quite. If Lord Carlisle or the Duke of Queensberry 
many years hence come to be ministers of state and should say 
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to you . . . ‘Perhaps you would like to do something for 
Warner, —I desire beforehand that you will tell them that I am 
better as I am.” 

And later, “ Vous avez sw m’apprivoiser de la sorte, by the 
gentleness of your nature, that I can fearlessly gambol and 
dance about you, and jump into your lap, though sometimes more 
like an ass than a lap-dog; but then I am sure to be forgiven, and 
that you will but laugh at me.” “A boisterous, uproarious 
parasite,” Thackeray calls him, who “licks his master’s shoes 
with explosions of laughter and cunning, smack and gusto, and 
likes the taste of the blacking as much as the best claret in old 
Q.’s cellar.” 

“Old Q.,” the Duke of Queensberry, having heard from Selwyn 
of the good qualities of this willing slave, expressed a desire for 
nearer acquaintance, thereby flattering Warner infinitely, for he 
had “a long time wished to be better acquainted with his Grace.” 
Unhappily, his Grace did not always display that “ gentleness of 
nature” that distinguished “the best master in the world,” for 
though generally civil enough to Warner, he was sometimes 
distinctly rude, even to the point, upon one occasion, of leaving 
him for two hours to twirl thumbs in an ante-room while “a 
couple of right rascally upholsterers” were within, taking their 
orders for papering the walls. 

To do the parson justice, his fancy for blacking was not so 
excessive that he could revel in the flavour of everyone’s shoes. 
That of the Duke of Queensberry’s, exalted though it was, this 
time rather stuck in his throat, and as he sat fuming in the 
ante-room, he planned a bit of a revenge for being made to taste it. 
His patron and the duke had long been on intimate and affection- 
ate terms, but of late Selwyn’s liveliest interests had centred in 
Mie-Mie, his little adopted daughter, whom he regarded with an 
intensity of anxious devotion that both troubled and fatigued 
his friends. Even Warner himself had protested against this 
excess, a8 likely to wound and alienate those whose old fidelity 
deserved more consideration than was now spared to them, and 
had placed the Duke of Queensberry high on the list of the 
aggrieved. But that was in times of goodwill and peace. To-day 
he had in his pocket; by chance, a letter from Selwyn harping 
as ever upon “the little lapwing, the little white thing,” Mie-Mie. 
This letter he recognised as a weapon. Being at last admitted 
to the duke’s presence, he reads it out to his hard-headed old 
host, knowing very well what the effect will be. Then he goes 
home and writes to poor Selwyn about his lacerated feelings, the 
brutality of the world, and the singular and afflicting callousness 
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of a certain nobleman who should know better. “There was a 
tenderness in your letter about Mie-Mie and the little flannel 
petticoat which had covered her elegant proportions and had 
done you good, with which he ought to have been pleased, but 
which he treated with a pish or a damn.” So, if Mr. Selwyn 
would believe it, fell his Grace the Duke of Queensberry from 
this honest fellow’s favour, because for once in his life he had 
hardened his heart against a petticoat! 

Kindly and good-natured in the main he is, this eighteenth 
century chaplain. Many a good turn he does those from whom he 
can look for but little profit. Now he flies post-haste across three 
counties to save a boy in his last year at Eton from expulsion, 
because the father, whose friend he is, “has strained a point 
beyond his abilities” to keep the lad at school so long, and must 
not be thus bitterly disappointed. Again, he is hunting up a 
governess-ship to English “children of quality” for a poor 
Frenchwoman. “She is fifty,” he says, “so there will be no 
playing with the butler or the chaplain. But she must have a 
good place, for she is a gentlewoman and has always kept good 
company... It is a shame that such people should be in 
distress.” 

It would be easy to multiply instances of Warner’s kindliness, 
and impossible to show that that kindliness had the slightest 
connection with his ideal of his priestly office. 


“A Frenchman who, I suppose, understands Arabic, for I do not, tells 
me that Aboulala, ‘le plus fameux des poétes Arabes,’ says in one of his 
stanzas, ‘Le monde se partage en deux classes d’hommes: les uns ont 
de l’esprit et point de religion ; les autres de la religion et point d’esprit.’ 
But yet a sensible man may, from reasons of state or from weakness of 


age, show some religion; but when do you see a religious man show any 
sense ? ” 


Still, he does not utterly defy the proprieties. Writing from 
his cousin’s house in Milton of a Sunday afternoon, he says, 


after dilating on the qualities of the hunter that he rode the day 
before :— 


“T have been preaching this morning and am going to dine—where?— 
in the afternoon. We shall bolt the door and—(but hush, softly! let me 
whisper it, for it is a violent secret, and I shall be blown to the devil if I 
blab, as in this house we are ‘ Noah and his precise family’)—and play at 


cards.” 

His own house, his “little cabin,” his “very dirty room,” 
where he had “convened a most illustrious and instructive 
company” of books, by which, he writes, “if I do not profit, 
I can be very much amused,” was far from a precise and Ark-like 


a. 
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abode, Here, on a May night in 1779, came those two boon 
companions, little Harry Hoare, the Lord Mayor’s son, and Phil 
Crespigny, a “man of great humour and friendship, with the 
best heart in the world, and a dash of laudable vanity which 
prompts him to give excellent dinners and display a handsome 
service of plate.” 


“The whim took them, as it sometimes will, to have a blackguard 
scheme of dining in my cabin, and ordering their dinner; and a very 
good one they hal: mackerel and a delicate neck of veal, a piece of 
Hamborough beef, cabbage and salad, and a gooseberry tart; and when 
they had drank the bottle of white wine, and of port, which accompanied 
the dinner, and after that the only double bottle of Harry’s claret that I 
had left, I found in an old corner (as they could not again descend to 
port, or, as the boys at Eton call it, black-strap) one of the two bottles of 
Burgundy which I took from your cellar when you gave me the key of it ; 
and by Jove, how they did abuse me, finding it so exquisite, that instead 
of twoI did not take two dozen. But having no more, we closed... 
with a pint of Dantzic cherry-brandy, and have just parted in a tolerable 
state of insensibility to the ills of human life.” 


In the next letter he tells his patron that he does not know 
what in the world he wrote on that happy night—a species of 
remark in this instance unusually belated, for generally the jolly 
divine is very well acquainted with his present condition and 
asks, if necessary, that it be taken into consideration. “Be 
pleased to read this quite to yourself, lest we get into scrapes, 
for I have been drinking a great deal of good claret with Phil 
Crespigny,” begins one letter; and another is dated at length: 
“ Burwood, half-past one o’clock, Sunday night, or rather Monday 
morning, 18th October, in my chamber after a hard day's 
christening when, with so much claret in my head, I ought not 
to attempt anything.” 

Gourmand, he smacks his lips over memories of mighty 
dinners; the mention of “three John-dories and a stewed ox- 
cheek” sets his mouth a-watering, and he lays out a plan of 
campaign after water-zoochies of perch, mutton cabobbed, New 
College puddings, Oxford sausages, a hare, etc., to set before his 
master and Mie-Mie on their arrival at an Oxford inn. But, 
gourmet, a little supper of partridges and a tart with cream 
pleases him amazingly, especially when served by the hands of 
handsome Penelope who, when he visits her after a three years’ 
absence, begins “hovering and quivering” when she espies him 
afar off, and lays the dust of embraces with a shower of tears. 

Penelope, whoever she may have been, had seventeen children 
at the time, as well as a husband who was “the handsomest man 
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in the country.” But she loved this rapscallion parson tenderly, 
and so did his “poor girl of a sister,” and so, I dare say, did 
many another humble soul; and perhaps when the good comes 
to be weighed with the bad, and the general balance is struck, 
the sum of their simple affections, taken with the cause he gave 
for it, may not be without effect in helping out his poor, 
shabby reckoning. 


KATHERINE PRENCE. 











Rusticating in Russia. 


Tuts is the story of a vigil. There are nights—“ white nights ” 
they are called—in some corners of Russia which are almost like 
‘days. The blueness never leaves the sky, and into it the lark has 
been known to rise and sing matins at midnight; 1 myself once 
saw the last afterglow of a belated sunset met by the onsweep of 
a rosy wave from the sunrise. That was on our June 2lst 
(June 11th, Russian style), the shortest night of the year and the 
one on which I kept vigil. The story of the vigil will be one 
only of sight and sound and scent, not of event; for nothing 
happened in particular that I know of—no murder by some 
furious Finnish peasant, who drew the knife which he always 
wears, and clenched his white teeth, and set his hard face, and 
slew in the still shadow of the pinewood. Such a thing happened, 
it is true, one night whilst I was living in the village, but not on 
the night on which I kept vigil. Nor yet was this the night 
when bonfires were lit by the shallow waters, safe upon the sandy 
shore, throwing patches of light, warm and red, now upon some 
little cock-boat with its solitary Charon paddling softly in the 
darkness, now upon a group of dancing peasants, red-shirted and 
red-skirted, kerchiefed and booted, holding festival between the 
pines; for such a night was the eve of St. John, a night of mystic 
ceremonies, when a few mad maidens gathered select nosegays in 
the twilight, to cast them secretly adrift upon the sea that they 
might prophesy of the future next morning. The bonfires were 
left to die out before midnight, and rain came, and the paths 
among the pines were alive with leaping things ; and that was not 
the night of the vigil. Nor was it the night on which a still 
little body was brought home from the treacherous waters, close 
in the arms and under the bowed head of the peasant mother, 
who cried out “ Katova!” “It is over—it is finished—he is 
dead!” as the curious neighbours crowded round her, then wept 
spasmodically, busied over the stiffening limbs, and again wept 
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stormily with the father on his return to the zba, until both 
ended their weeping in the strangely sobbed “ Nichevd! It is 
nothing—it had to be—it is the will of God.” For Nichevé is the 
Russian fatalist formula; it escapes from the lips of the peasant 
in every variety of intonation, flippant or feeling, reassuring 
or resignatory, filled full with contempt or dyed deep with 
melancholy ; it is the characteristic note of his acquiescent 
temperament ; it means “I submit, I am helpless, I cannot resist 
it, thus it is the same to me whatever happens, z.c., it is nothing 
at all—Nichevd.” He may have broken the leg of his stool, or of 
his dearest friend or foe, and the same exclamation will fall, if not 
at once, then eventually. It expresses no hard-heartedness, rather 
a tenderness, of reflection that Hospody is wise and must know the 
best. It is the word oftenest mumbled by vodka-steeped lips as 
well as by those that utter thought in sober earnest. I have often 
thought that it is the keynote to the Tolstoi position—the pass- 
word of the creed of long-suffering. 

But on the night that I kept vigil I do not know that I heard 
it at all, unless perchance Nature was breathing it all around me. 

Where I kept the vigil was on the balcony of a dacha. 
That is a loosely built house of wood more or less far removed 
from the precincts of a town, wherein to dwell at ease and lead a 
picnicing sort of life during the summer months. There are long 
straggling villages of such houses, villages of which a few peasant 
izbas have generally been the nucleus. In these villages the 
aushik is not poor but prosperous often ; he may own one dacha, 
or two, or three, and always has an eager crowd of aspirants to 
the tenancy of them—summer emigrants from Petersburg. They 
are cheap in the building and dear in the rental. I saw 
the antecedents of most of them in a great timber barge, lying 
lop-sided in the gulf one day. Such barges float down the 
rivers from the interior laden with fuel for Petersburg hearths. 
They never return up the rivers in their unwieldy saillessness, 
but the builder of wooden houses buys them, floors, walls and 
roofs the dacha with their grey, weather-stained timbers, shingles 
the roof, decorates the portal with rude carving, sets up rude 
wooden pillars to sustain verandah and balcony, embeli.shed too 
with carving, paints the outside front green or grey, brown or 
red, roughly papers the interior in old-world designs of stringed 
roses or brown and chocolate diamonds, very careless of pattern 
meeting pattern in odd corners and spaces, pales round the 
frontage a variously sized square of sandy garden whose paths 
are ungravelled, whose lawns are inclined to grow hay, but whose 
huge trees are full of sweet scents and singing birds, and so offers 
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space and shelter all but unadorned to those who have roubles to 
spare for a summer rustication. And they who rusticate do it 
simply; they curtain the verandahs and balconies and perhaps 
the windows, fling down a rug or two, set hammock chairs and 
plain tables where the samovar steams hospitably on embroidered 
linen, more often than not out on the verandah rather than in 
doors, and so keep mild festival all summer-time with music, 
song, talk, and the passing excitement of occurrences in the 
rustic street, living life without reserve, without luxury, without 
care, calmly in the open. 

The carving and pillars of my balcony were painted a soft green, 
and overshading it three great limes lifted their offering of sweet 
Spices to sun or stars. The floor of it was broad though rickety, 
and its creamy curtains flapped in the summer wind like the 
taut sails of a ship. Watching the night through from here 
was like listening for a secret from the lips of a reserved person— 
an imperceptible winning of Nature aloof to become confidential, 
of Nature impersonal to become personal, of Nature unrelenting 
to become sympathetic. To wait for the dwindling away of 
sound into silence; first the dwindling of human sound—to wait 
until the last sing-song call of a musical Russian name—Natacha, 
Sarsha, Anna—had ceased from the lips of lively, sportive 
children at their games about the dry ditch, weed-grown between 
footpath and road; until the last parent-peasants had tramped 
away with their kerchiefed heads and brilliant aprons, their 
high boots and thick beards, from holding melodramatic converse 
on the benches flanking the little bridges over the ditch before 
each dacha gateway; until sonorous conversation from neigh- 
bouring verandahs, where the samovar had ceased to hiss and the 
last glass of tea was being drunk, had begun to die out, and the 
talking, talking, talking in massive German or mellifluous 
Russian with its swishing consonants and broad, lingering vowels 
—inclining me to eavesdrop and dwell upon imaginative visions 
of the groups behind the curtains, the indolent pearl-powdered 
women, the uniformed men loitering in the coolness—had ended in 
the soft-sounding note of departure, “Da svodania,” “Aw revoir” ; 
until every voice was lulled and the village had fallen asleep :—to 
wait for this intimacy of silence was exquisite. 

Then in the interval came the realisation of things through 
their absence, as it so often happens. In the hushed and lifeless 
street the realisation of its life, of its actual being, of its scent 
and sound and colour—of how the wide, still, sandy road went on 
and on and on, wooden houses on each side of it, with their glowing 
gardens fragrant with nicotine and carnations; went on for long 
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until it swept into the pine forest, flanked by its flimsy sand- 
embankment on which the railroad ran through verdure and 
loveliness of larch and birch; of how the grand colonnade of 
birch trees mid-way in its course must be almost steaming in the 
damp night with their aromatic incense; of how the bright, 
green-painted church over against it was harbouring incense 
too in the close darkness about its shrines and heavily gilded 
altars; of how the people had prayed and kissed the book and 
flung themselves with foreheads to the ground and made the 
triple sign of the cross there that evening, and had come out to 
meet the sun upon their faces and had forgotten it all; of the 
crowd of their various life as they passed down the street and met 
others who had not been there—the gypsies in their swinging red 
skirts and silken shawls of crimson, dirty, ringleted, handsome, 
wicked, the men in velvet and silver buttons with ringlets too; 
the Finnish musicians, violinist and girl-harpist with an orange 
kerchief, who played merry jingling tunes with impassive, sad- 
coloured faces; a Tartar woman with shawl-veiled face and 
shoulders, with free and graceful walk; some dacha residents 
in the déshabille of Russian embroidered shirts, and the nurses 
of their children with bare arms and bosom, dainty in white 
cambric and scarlet petticoat and beribboned cacdshnik over their 
smooth hair; all these met by the priest with his book, striding 
lank-haired, tall-hatted, with wide-sleeved cassock of maroon or 
brown. Though the street was emptied of them now, they all 
passed down it before me under the magic blue of the midnight 
with a less marionette-like existence than I had before found in 
them, either here or on the broad bridges of Petersburg. 

And as the road passed into the pine-forest, so did my thoughts 
to the wonders of its treasure—tempting treasure of wax-like 
flowers in damp, secluded places, of brilliant fungi and dainty 
devices of ferny undergrowth trembling in the stillness, of rich 
moss and heath and purple berries and sweet-scented strawberries; 
of how at night there would be strange, mysterious, clinging, 
creeping, tingling life in the thick of their lovely tangle, of how 
the moisture and the mist would be about it, the moths and the 
winged things, drifted on their sea of air, dealing death and life 
among the fruits and the flowers. And the winged things reminded 
me too how all this treasure bad its wardens, how the places of 
wealth are jealously guarded by the truculent mosquito and other 
flies of the brotherhood who know well how to make the soul of 
the human plunderer miserable; how they may dine at some 
auspicious moment with a nice discrimination upon his eyelid, and 
so seal his eye with a burning, swelling seal for the fall half of a 
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week, he buying thus dearly his joy in a ladder of white bells on 
coral stalks, or in the lilac spiral of a speckled orchid. 

But as the moths stirred softly about my balcony and birds in 
the limes moved uneasily, as if they felt already the first finger of 
the morning, as the sky too seemed to grow uneasy with its 
shifting shades of after-glow behind the larches, I looked beyond 
to the dry and open meadow-land and saw what I knew to be 
there under daylight guardianship of bees and butterflies that do 
not sting, blue and amber like flowers upon a flower. There I 
saw the land waving its wild luxuriance of blossom like a royal 
standard in emblazonments of purple and of gold, of white and of 
crimson, where I might plod knee-deep among the“flowers from 
furrow to furrow where they flaunt their gayest, with no fear to 
hinder whether of trespass-board or of an intangible array of flies. 
There the broad skies, unrolling and enrolling their volumes of 
white upon the blue, have their own benignity of outlook and 
onlook, gather glowing behind the shimmering spires, the dusky 
domes, the long cluster of empurpled mills and palaces, shrines 
and churches, which I know in the distance for Petersburg, over 
the gulf there swathing the feet of the city at eventide in green 
and gold. After treading these flowery furrows the sills of the 
dacha are always resplendent in the borrowed glory of the fields 
set in great green peasant jars or in brown garshoks with curious 
spouts and handles diverted from their honest purpose of wash- 
bowls. They should hang in a corner of every dvor or courtyard, 
for the dipping in, to cleanse, of soiled fingers; but they serve 
perhaps a sweeter purpose on the sill charged with flowers. The 
form, the scent, the colour of these flowers—they, too, isolated 
themselves during the vigil like a distinct utterance. And the 
city and the skies framed speeches and unburthened themselves of 
the secret of their reality. 

Then the silence began to waste, to waver, to be gently torn 
like a soft thing of gossamer caught in a briar-bush. It was the 
wings of birds shaking the light leaves of the limes, and of insects 
astir in the grass scattering the dewdrops. It was not long 
before wee, whistling, plaintive notes of inquiry passed from tree 
to tree the length of the village, just as flake after flake of rose- 
cloud flew up behind the shingled roofs and swarthy pines, while 
the moths drifted slowly off to hide their frail forms from the 
daylight as if they were the ghosts of the winged world hapless 
and dreary in the dawning. Again it was not long before every 
bird in every tree was singing good cheer to every other as they 
darted into the golden stairways the sun was shooting forward 
through silver-trunked birch and waving larch and rustling elm. 
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And the intercrossing of their joy made such a lacework of gay 
sound in the strengthening sunlight that it seemed as if they 
were hopelessly lost to the solemnity of life and of a rising sun; 
and had their joyousness been less frank I should have found it 
frivolous. 

But as every cobweb shimmered and every dainty lime-flower 
censer shook out its spices, the scent and the sound of humans 
began with a great rent to tear the sacred veil that had dropped 
with the last ‘‘ da svodania.” Smoke meandered up from a distant 
chimney ; the pungent, particular odour of the wood-fire, which is 
as a garment to the atmosphere of the Russian village, shook out its 
folds, and close upon it came the shrieking, startling discord of the 
shepherd’s horn—a prolonged infliction of noise aspiring to be 
music, zig-zagging through a torturous two or three or four 
minutes. I looked down upon this first passenger of the morning. 
He was a slouching vision of rags, with the long whip lying in a 
coil of many yards around his shoulder; having blown the 
piercing horn, he uncoiled this whip and drove it with a whistling 
slash in among his crowd of sluggish cattle. He was driving 
them to the succulent marshes that flank the river; there he 
would squat down with them in the dampness, sluggish as they, 
and watch them the long, long day through with Slavonic torpor. 
The herd filled the village with their tramping feet and slowly 
disappeared. Soon after a travelling carriage with snoozing 
occupants whirled by; the éroika horses pranced, chafing their 
bits, with incurved necks and slanted heads; great clouds of 
white dust rose up in their wake, for the road of a dacha village 
is ankle deep in sand. Then a funeral procession with the 
swelling chant of priests, deep and wistful. As the holy cross 
went by every early-risen villager doffed his cap, bowed humble 
head, and crossed both face and breast, then took up his work 
again ; the dvornik trundled his barrel of water on its low cart; 
the two women at the yard gate balanced their pails; the man 
with the ice-cart uttered his musical cry, lingering loftily on the 
soft syllables. There followed quickly other vendors with other 
cries, notificatory of all goods—strawberries and carpets, fish and 
shoes; the Russian voices shook with strange archaic intonations, 
unaccustomed musical intervals, weird repetitions of one note, 
shrill or rich, resonant or toneless. Had one wished to purchase 
one must fain have bargained too, repeatedly, emphatically, iron- 
heartedly ; for the Slav is Oriental enough to confound buying 
still with bargaining. Only for his black bread he does not 
bargain; and I am glad of this, that it may not spoil the 
simplicity of the picture when I hap upon a group of, mushiks in 
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the forest, sitting red-shirted about a fire of sticks, each with his 
crust, and all with one bowlful of broth between them wherein 
to dip. 

And so with cries and song and movement the street had 
entered on its day ; for surely the day had begun in good earnest 
when a troop of boys bloused in blue, in purple and scarlet, 
marched by with drum and sword and cocked hat, playing at war 
already in the early morning; when a concertina was already 
squeezing out its utterances under a neighbouring tree; when the 
braided vadnik with his calm and courtly bearing was already 
in chat with a couple more members of the gaily uniformed 
classes so predominant in Russia; when the samovar was steaming 
yet once more on the verandahs, and when immaculate sunshine 
had driven the last stain of crimson from the east, so that the 
sands of the gulf were busy with bathers disporting themselves 
with a classic freedom and unreserve. 

And my vigil was over and nothing had happened. Nothing, 
only that men and birds had faced life once more, for the 
hundredth or the thousandth time. And the men were mostly 
buying or selling out in the streets or in the shops there with the 
curious letters over their windows, half Greek, half Gothic, and 
looking to a Goth wholly upside down—fruit and meat, black 
bread and salted cucumbers were in the shops, an uncomely 
medley bought by an uncomely crowd. But the birds had 
finished their dainty breakfasts of living grub or fly. They had 
sung grace before meat—they were giving thanks after it. 


E. Hvaues. 
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Trincolor. 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


Cuapter I. 


Captain Scarter and Miss Barnes-Gould had neither of them 
gone to Heidelberg for the Quincentenary of the University. He 
went there because he was a half-nay officer, and she because 
she was the hard-featured sister of a squire, no longer as young 
as she had been, but with three or four hundred a year of her 
own; so that she might reasonably expect to marry a dashing 
young foreign pauper—an officer for preference. 

They had been in the pension some weeks now, and were no 
longer friends. She was a melancholy-looking woman about 
ten years younger than his real age, though she looked twenty 
years older than he did—he made such a judicious use of hair 
dye and youthful habits. He listened to her moanings over 
the disabilities of unprotected young girls, and the never 
meeting any county people at pensions, with the most exemplary 
patience, until he found that it was quite hopeless to try and 
borrow money from her. 

But the next time after this that he saw people sniggering, 
as with the intent of inducing him to take her to the theatre, 
she began, “In any of your visits to Lady Yorkshire——” he lost 
his temper, and cross-countered her with— 

“In any of your visits to Lady Yorkshire, did you ever meet 
my wife?” 

In that half minute they became bitter enemies—with a most 
surprising result. While they had been friends, they had bored 
each other to distraction, but as soon as they became enemies, 
and never exchanged a word except at some one else’s expense, 
they found each other very good company. 

That afternoon she opened fire, as they sat watching the twins, 
who were female and not very much over twenty, playing lawn- 
tennis. 
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“So that American minx has captured the Great Unsociable. 
I thought she would. People with drooping lashes are very sly.” 

“ Well, I’d have bet a fiver-——” 

“ No you wouldn’t.” 

“Of course I shouldn’t. I mean if I'd been a betting man, 
I'd have bet a fiver that it would have been Mrs. Carteret. 
She’s a stunning-looking woman. I do like women with brown 
skins and rosy cheeks.” 

“T can’t see anything in her except that she dresses like 
the wife of a country gentleman—a young one.” 

“She has the eyes of a good cross-country woman.” This 
was appealing to one of Miss Barnes-Gould’s weaknesses, and 
she mollified a little. 

“Yes, she has.” 

* And the figure trim, but not too slender for health.” 

* Yes.” 

“‘ And jolly auburn hair, and a jolly pretty face.” 

“IT think she’s detestably bad style, though she has a touch 
of the well-groomed horsewoman about her. But you must 
remember, Captain Scarlet, that our husbands don’t only keep 
horses for their wives.” 

“Yours won't any way,” he thought, but he judged it best 
to change the subject. “And how did Miss River break the 
ice? That pale slender creature looks about the last woman you 
would have suspected.” 

“T should have suspected her.” 

“Why ? those big violet eyes of hers look innocence itself.” 

“As I said before, people with drooping lashes are very sly, 
especially if the lashes are black and the hair pale gold.” 

“T’'ll bet anything they’re real.” 

“T wish you'd get out of that habit of saying you'll bet, when 
you know you haven’t bet five shillings in five years.” 

“ Well, I’ll bet five shillings this time.” 

“T don’t bet,” she said coldly. 

Captain Scarlet felt that he had scored, so he resumed— 

“ Tell me how she did it.” 

“ Well, you know how she came to be sitting next to him.” 

“Because she’s the last comer. As fast as ever there's a 
vacancy the old hands move away. It isn’t much fun sitting next 
to a dummy, and Mr. Trincolox reads the paper all through 
meals. He hasn’t addressed a remark to a soul since he’s been 
in the house.” 

“Precisely. Well, the American minx, though she hasn’t been 
in the house two days, was huffed because he hadn’t spoken to 
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her. Soshe put her bread just where his paper would knock it 
off the table.” 


“Tl bet she didn’t do it on purpose.” 

This time he was only met with a cross shot— 

“Of course you'll stick up for her. She’s an heiress, and all 
you men rave about her beauty.” 

The tables were turned, so he merely said— 

“ Did he knock it off?” 

“Of course he did!” 

“ And what happened ? ” 

“Ample apologies—profuse acceptances. Before the kellner 


had time to bring another piece of bread the ice was hopelessly 
broken.” 


“ Did he leave off reading ?” 

“No. But she wouldn't leave off talking. I heard that 
American voice half a table away: ‘Say, are you under doctor’s 
orders not to talk during meals?’ ” 

“ Did she begin with ‘ say ?’” 

“Well, I won’t bet.” Miss Barnes-Gould was getting in quite 
a good humour over the scandal. 

“ And what did he do?” 

“TI think he blushed. It was a pretty nasty one, but he 
answered her as directly as if he'd been an old parliamentary 
hand. ‘My dear young lady, until now I have had no desire to 
talk to anyone.’ She kept it up. ‘Then I will be very flattered 
if you talk to me.’ And he didn’t correct her American, but said 
in a courtier’s best manner: ‘I am the flattered one, I assure 
you, when a young lady does me the honour of thinking out 
possible reasons why I don’t talk.’ ” 

“Tt sounds like a bit out of one of Sheridan’s plays,” said 
Scarlet. 

“There was no Sheridan about her reply though; it was pure 


American cheek. ‘I thought you might be a tenor resting your 
voice.’ ” 


“Jolly clever any way.” 


“You think a girl can say anything who has money and poses 
as a beauty.” 

“Miss River does not pose.” 

“T suppose you'll say she has no money next.” 

He attempted a reply, but she burked it with: “ You were 
going to say that you hadn’t tried ?” 

“Confound you, Miss Barnes-Gould.” 

“Thank you. I’m accustomed to your bad manners, Captain 
Scarlet.” 
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They were used to these little passages of arms or words, so he 
did not go away, but after a few minutes resumed, “Did you ask 
the landlady about this Mr. Trincolox ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What does she know about him ?” 

“No more than you or J, except that she knows his money is 
all right. He paid her a month in advance, and said he would 
do the same all the time he was here, on condition that she 
should not concern herself about his absenc2s—not even if he 
never came back at all.” 

“He must be ‘ wanted.’ 

“‘ Not unless it’s by his wife; or he’d find somewhere safer than 
Germany.” 

_ “Then why does he call himself Trincolox? I’m sure it isn’t 
his real name. Of course there’s a mystery.” 

“Well, of course. But I don’t feel much desire to ferret it 
out.” 

‘That’s odd. You're generally so very interested in other 
people’s business. He wears old clothes. He takes no interest in 
what one man has to say to another. I can’t see anything in the 
man at all.” 

“Does he look the kind of man you'd like to have a row 
with ?” 

“Hardly. He has a chest like a gorilla.” 

“Do you think he’d stand much nonsense?” 

“Well, I don’t think he looks as if he had the sensitiveness of 
a duellist.” 

“That would only be because he despised others. Don’t go 
for a minute, I want to ask you a question.” 

He half stopped. 

“You've been in India, haven’t you?” 

“ Yes, I served with my regiment at 

‘Oh, never mind your regiment. Have you noticed how long 
Mr. Trincolox must have been in a hot climate? It isn’t Indian 
sunburn, is it?” 

“T’m afraid I’m too big a fool to know. I don’t remember 
anybody with exactly that sort of complexion in India. But 
I’m sick of Mr. Trincolox. Don’t you think the twins play 
tennis jolly well?” 

“JT think you had better go and pick up their balls for them ; 
there are no eligible men about.” 
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Cuapter II. 


Mary Rrver was an American, and if there is one law that is 
observed in America, it is that the man who sits next at table to 
a pretty girl in a boarding-house should be at her beck and call 
as escort for anything, from a “constitutional” to a theatre. 
This she contrived to convey to Mr. Trincolox by some feminine 
freemasonry, for she did not condescend to explanation. Ac- 
cordingly, while Captain Scarlet and Miss Barnes-Gould were 
dissecting them with such care, Mr. Trincolox was walking with 
Mrs. Carteret and Miss River past the entrance to the Main- 
Neckar-Bahnhof, the Darmstadt station of Heidelberg, when they 
came to a carriage at which a cabman, who could speak no 
English, was deep in a voluminous and excited harangue to his 
passengers, who could speak no German. 

“Stop, Mr. Trincolox,” said Mrs. Carteret, “and I will see if 
I can make these parties understand each other.” 

The cabman was endeavouring to explain to his fares that he 
had driven them to every hotel in the town, all of which were 
full. Having been unsuccessful at all the hotels of which he 
knew, like a simple, honest German that he was, he had brought 
them back to the station from which he had received them, 
instead of, like an English cabman, cruising about at so much 
for every additional mile as long as his victims would submit to 
being buoyed up with vain hopes. 

“I believe they have rooms in our pension,” she said to the 
inmates of the carriage. “ You had better try there rather than 
go back to Darmstadt, even though you might have preferred an 
hotel.” 

Naturally, they were only too glad to take her advice, and 
drove right off to the Villa Bergheim. They were mother and 
son—the mother a well-bred old English lady of an approved 
pattern, the son an ex-Etonian in all the glory of emerging from 
his freshmanhood into his second year up at Balliol. 

“That old lady just takes my breath away,” said Mary River, 
as soon as she was out of earshot. “I wonder if the Queen of 
the Sandwich Isles is any finer. New countries like America 
can’t produce anything so majestic as that. Why she'd make the 
statue of Liberty look a one-horse affair, and it was imported 
from France. I know I shall never get over my awe of her. 
I shall always feel like a little schoolgirl when she’s around.” 

“But a nice boy,” protested Mrs. Carteret. “I like your smart 
English boy, the blue-eyed and fair-haired sort that blushes, and 
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is so very much gloves and cane, almost as much as the full- 
blown British lion, who has all you silly Washington girls 
worshipping him because he does not take the trouble to make 
himself agreeable.” 

“He’s a good sort of boy that,” put in Mr. Trincolox. “At 
Oxford I’ve no doubt he has a pet delusion or two. If he doesn’t 
‘read,’ it is because he flatters himself that he is ‘fitting’ for the 
high position he will occupy in the county, rather than going in 
for evanescent academical distinctions, or perhaps because, being 
safe from schoolboy ridicule now, he is leading a mildly esthetic 
superior sort of life, which makes him a bit of a prig. But I’m 
sure he’s a very charming young fellow, and I daresay a worthy 
and rather cultured young fellow.” 

“Oh, deliver me from faint praise!” said Mary. 

At supper he and his mother, as next arrivals, sat just below 
Mrs. Carteret. He sat between. At table, he could only shed 
a glance or two sufficient to confirm the impression that his 
rescuer was bewitchingly pretty, but he managed to cultivate 
her acquaintance, the more easily because his mother felt herself 
constrained to be polite. 

However, after supper, the two ladies and Mr. Trincolox 
stepped down into the huge old-fashioned drawing-room, and he 
followed as soon as his mother had surrendered to her nap. The 
room was exceedingly picturesque, irregular in shape, wains- 
coted with dark wood, its ceilings supported by two great beams 
ascending like columns, and the whole tempered with twilight, 
broken only by a single candle which Mrs. Carteret had lit to 
light her to her room. 

Mr. Trincolox was soon deep in a conversation with Miss River, 
carried on in tones inaudible to the others. Mrs. Carteret stood 
on and on with the candle in her hand, though rested on a table, 
still delaying though still purposing to go. As she stood there, 
with body poised and one slender heel raised to start, her figure 
and grace were displayed to the full, and the soft light threw up 
her brilliant colouring and glittering hair.. The young Oxonian 
thought he had never seen anything so lovely—perhaps he had 
not. She was quite unconscious of posing, and conversed on 
the most ordinary themes, until after lingering a good many 
minutes, she said : 

“TI must go now and fetch shawls for myself and my friend. 
Mr. Trincolox has promised to take us up to the Castle. Will 
you come and make four? It will be so full of sight-seers next 
week, that there will be no enjoying it.” 

It was quite dark before they sallied out, and yet by the 
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gaslight he saw more than he had seen all the afternoon while 
they were driving about in the vain quest of hotel accommoda- 
tion. Then he had been too worried and too preoccupied to 
notice anything but the various samples of hotel porters to 
whom he had applied for rooms. 

But as they passed up the “Anlage”—Miss River and 
Mr. Trincolox had left them ¢ée-d-téte—he seemed in an en- 
chanted land. Every house was festooned with flowers and 
foliage, with the scarlet and orange of the Grand Duchy, the 
tricolour of the empire and the banner of this or the other nation. 
Overhead was a clear starlit night, but its glories were almost 
lost for the interlacing boughs of the rich avenue up which their 
way led. Music, harmonious, but full of martial life, was wafted 
from more than one Restauration as they passed along; and at 
every step they saw arm-in-arm knots of corps-students in their 
gay caps, white, yellow, green, blue, or red, and almost as 
constantly, well-dressed English ladies with fair young English 
faces bowling along in fiacres or promenading under the avenue, 
or crowding the balconies of the Anlage. 

“T wish the English women weren’t so much in evidence,” said 
Mrs. Carteret ; “a smart tweed dress may make the most of one 
woman individually, but in a brilliant tout ensemble it doesn’t go 
so far as a fluttering drapery or a bit of colour.” 

“T don’t think anything could look smarter than your frock.” 

“T said that might be so. Self-praise is better than fishing for 
compliments, but as a patch in the picture I am a failure.” 

“The sort of failure that makes a very pleasant change after 
my mother,” thought Percy. He found the interminable climb 
up the steep stone-paved passages of the Castle Hill a deal less 
tiring than Mrs. Carteret did. 

At last they reached the Castle precincts and passed the 
Elizabeth Porte, and soon they were in the Castle itself. 

“This,” said Mary, who had brought a guide-book, by which 
she swore, in her reticule, “is the palace of many ages and many 
memories, consecrated to Englishmen by its connection with the 
beautiful daughter of England who has come down in history as 
the ‘ Winter Queen.’ What shall we see first?’ she added when 
the party reunited at the drawbridge. 

“For goodness’ sake don’t let’s see anything, entreated Mr. 
Trincolox. ‘“Let’s go out on the Altan—that is the Castle 
balcony,” he added, as he saw her raise her eyebrows, “and enjoy 
the beauty of the night.” 

It was a night rivalling the pure clear beauty of the nights of 
the South, and the lights of the gay town made a fiery crescent in 
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the valley below. The night was so clear and the stars shone so 
brightly that the eye could trace the lines of the great 
Friedrichs-Bau standing out against the sky at the back of the 
Altan. 

“ Well, it is just lovely,” gasped both ladies at once. 

“Do you see that flickering constellation away down to the 
left? That’s the railway station,’ explained Mr. Trincolox. 

“The Main-Neckar Bahnhof,” said Percy, under his breath. 

“ Well, I call that too ‘cute for anything,” cried Mary. 

“ And isn’t it ’cute the way in which the gas lamps of the town 
make this lovely crescent,’ said Mrs. Carteret. “And what's 
that shaky line of lights on the other side of the river ?” 

“That’s Neuenheim,” answered Mary, fumbling at her guide- 
book by the light of a feeble lamp. Then she turned back. 
“¢«The Castle of Heidelberg was founded by the Count Palatine 
Rudolph (1294-1319). Six hundred years old.’ Say, Mr. Trin- 
colox, do you believe that ?” 

“Well, that means that some of the foundations may be six 
hundred years old.” 

“Qh, that’s the way they count, is it? Let me go on: ‘The 
Otto Heinrichs-Bau, erected in 1556, the finest example of 
Renaissance architecture in Germany, first attracts the eye and 
merits careful inspection.’ Do let’s go to the Otto Heinrichs- 
Bau.” 

Percy did not mind. It was all one to him what they did, so 
long as he was with Mrs. Carteret, and he did not yet know her 
well enough to dream of ¢éte-d-tétes. But Mr. Trincolox looked 
very bored. On such a night in such a place memories were 
crowding into his mind, and the conversation shut him out from 
his thoughts. He was much relieved therefore when the band in 
the Castle Restauration struck up a long soft sonata, exquisitely 
rendered. 

“Hush,” he said gladly, “it is a shame to talk while such 
music is going on.” And then he put his hand over his eyes and 
listened to his thoughts. 

But Miss River was incorrigible. “‘The Englishman will 
naturally think,’” she read out, “‘of that beautiful daughter of 
England with whom so much in the Castle was connected, and of 
the chequered fortunes of her husband, his splendid palatinate and 
his brief royalty ; then of her more famous son, that Rupert of 
the Rhine, beggared by his father’s ambition, who won a high 
renown in his mother’s birth-land; that Rupert who rode down 
the soldiers of the Parliament on many a foughten field, and who 
fought and held his own with the Dutch Sea Kings of the Restora- 
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tion Period ; that Rupert who, after his stormy manhood, settled 
down to a scientific old age, and won his third fame as a discoverer 
in chemistry.’ ” 

But Mr. Trincolox’s thoughts, as soon as her reading had 
interfered with his own imaginations of the castle, wandered far 
away to a distant land on the other side of the world, when he 
himself was young and had little behind him and all the world 
before him. One such night in summer he had been walking 
with the lustrous, cloudless, southern heaven above him, alone 
with his thoughts, which moved almost as quickly as he strode 
along. First he had thought how strange it was that he, born so 
many thousand miles away, should be walking and feeling quite at 
home in this antipodal southern land. Then he had said to 
himself that he did not really feel at home, that there was one 
little spot, far, far away, to which his heart, like the needle of a 
compass, would ever point, and fell to thinking of his childhood, 
his parents, his brothers and sisters, and his old home; then he 
had begun to think of the fair future before him in this fair new 
land, and had built all manner of castles in the air. 

That night was now many years ago, and yet every thought of 
it seemed to come back to him as he sat with buried eyes, musing, 
on the great balcony of the romantic castle of Heidelberg. Those 
castles in the air had many of them been more than fulfilled, and 
yet after all they must have been castles in the air, for where 
were they now? He had finished his first life. 

“‘Aren’t you going to talk now that the music’s over?” he heard 
in accents American, but from the loveliest lips. 

He smiled and apologised, and submitted to Baedeker historical 
discussions. 

“T say, do let us do the Otto Heinrichs-Bau,” she pleaded. 
Like many of her countrywomen, Miss River had an insatiable 
appetite for information and an insatiable appetite for romance, 
and she thought that Mr. Trincolox ought to contribute to its 
gratification. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Carteret and Percy had gone into one of the 
little watch towers at the end of the balcony. 

“IT wish very much to come and sit here for a while,” she said. 
“This alcove has associations for me which no other place in the 
world has. I think I may tell you,” she continued ; “though you 
are a stranger, I feel that I can trust you. It was in this alcove 
that my husband proposed to me; such a splendid man he was, 
so strong, so courageous, so handsome, I think I can see him as 
we sit here; he took my hands in his, and I could not say him no 
for all the world, although my poor brother hated him so. I 
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never saw a man whom I could hope to admire as I used to 
admire my husband ; he was the grandest man I ever saw.” 

When he heard such an exquisite woman talking of such an 
event in the very place where it had happened it was only natural 
that his blood should beat a little quicker, though he couldn’t see 
exactly where he came in. He longed to ask how she had lost 
her husband ; their wedded life must have been but brief, for she 
was still very young and she had laid aside every trace of widow's 
weeds. 

His good taste, of course, prevented him from asking such a 
question, and forbade his saying much on any topic lest he should 
disturb the current of her thoughts. 

It was not a very gay party on the return journey. Percy kept 
silence, imagining that Mrs. Carteret was nursing her dead 
romance. And Miss River found Mr. Trincolox most provoking. 
He had no relish for hashed guide-book, and was seemingly 
unamenable to the powers of beauty. He felt that he had 
finished his first life, and was charmed with Mary exactly as an 
old man, who had passed the allotted term, might be, but not as a 
man in the prime of his mental and physical vigour should be. 
For the dead capricious young beauty who had been his wife had 
seared all the sentiment out of a disposition by nature peculiarly 
rich in all human interests. He had wandered about all day 
with these two captivating women without any of his pleasures, 
except the intellectual, being awakened. 

But the dullest part of it all was just before they got out of 
the castle, as Mary was standing alone for one minute while 
Mr. Trincolox was woolgathering. Captain Scarlet, who had been 
hanging on to another party from the pension, came up, and 
having acted as their escort during the first few days in 
Heidelberg (until they knew him better), felt at liberty to assume 
his place. When Mr. Trincolox came back Mary almost hated 
him. He did not appear the least annoyed, though she felt quite 
sure that he did not like the Captain. He merely walked on her 
other side, and allowed Scarlet to monopolize the entire con- 
versation. Mary would not even air her guide-book, she was so 
enraged at his indifference. But the Captain gabbled on, satisfied 
that when he chose to exert himself Mr. Trincolox was quite out 
of the running. 

“ Lovely old castle, isn’t it, Miss River?” 

“ia.” 
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Carter III. 


Miss Barnes-Govup was not in a very pleasant frame of mind. 
She owed one all round. It was not lost upon her that Captain 
Scarlet had left the party, which had the honour of including 
her, to walk home with Mary River that night from the castle. 
She had a spoke to put into his wheel, and it did not seem that she 
need consider Mary River’s feelings. Then again Mrs. Mynors, 
who was undoubtedly “county,” persisted in regarding her as an 
adventuress, while the good-looking Percy behaved as if she was 
passée. And he adored, and his mother appeared to tolerate, 
Mrs. Carteret. So she had no objection to disturbing Mrs, Carteret’s 
peace of mind by abuse of the Mynors’. 

The opportunity of course presented itself, as opportunities for 
evil always do. Mrs. Carteret and Mary were occupying the 
hammocks which were slung side by side, in a most ¢éte-d-téte 
way, under a big lime tree in the garden. It is not easy to 
summon up the strength of mind to extricate oneself from 
a hammock, so Miss Eleanora Barnes-Gould calculated on having 
a good say before they left her. 

“Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday ; I don’t see where the 
Fest comes in,” she began. “TI call it too bad,” she continued, 
oblivious of the fact that her stay in Heidelberg had absolutely 
no reference to the occasion. ‘“ This is Wednesday afternoon in 
Fest week, and no one has seen anything but the Ehrengiste. 
What are Ehrengiiste—old fogies ?” 

“ No, they are the guests of honour—the distinguished strangers 
who are here as delegates from other universities and so on.” 

“Well, they don’t look any better than the people in the 
pension, and that is saying a good deal. I wonder Friulein 
Detmold isn’t one. Her nephew is one, she says.” 

“Who is Fraulein Detmold? I’m afraid I don’t know her,” 
said Mrs. Carteret. 

“The fat old German whose head is set on her stomach to save 
the expense of a neck.” 

Neither Mrs. Carteret nor Miss River spoke. But Miss Barnes- 
Gould was not to be shaken off so easily. 

“Captain Scarlet says it isn’t for that. He says the distance 
has been made so short and the passage so wide that she may eat 
more in a given space of time.” 

Still silence. 

“Tt was a great joke at lunch to-day. Captain Scarlet sits 
next to Fraulein Detmold at lunch. She told him that she was 
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suffering from a frightful attack of biliousness, and asked him 
what she should do. He recommended her to fast, but she cut 
him short almost reproachfully, ‘But I’m a weekly boarder, so I 
have paid for the meal.’ ” 

Mary River did not move a muscle, but Mrs. Carteret could not 
help ejaculating, “ Greedy old wretch! ” 

“Yes, she is greedy,” said Eleanora, pursuing her advantage. 
“ Did you hear what Herr Rockfelder said to her to-day at lunch 
right out before everyone?” 

Mrs. Carteret felt obliged to answer “ No.” 

“‘ Well, she asked him to pass her the strawberries, and he said 
‘No. Not unless you promise not to take all the biggest ones.’ 
I didn’t hear him; Captain Scarlet told me. Of course he does 
exaggerate. I despise that man. He has the room next to mine, 
and he insists on having his boots treed and blacked on the 
landing just outside. All the time the fat Gretchen does it he 
practices talking at her as if she were his orderly.” 

Mrs. Carteret could not resist a smile. She thought that 
Miss Barnes-Gould was betraying a friend of hers. 

“ He hints that he was very wild in his young days, and that 
might be true. You can see it by his clothes. They’ve lasted 
very well, haven’t they? He’s toned down now,” she continued, 
without waiting for an answer. ‘“ He never drinks anything but 
water at meals—at his own expense. I don’t believe his extras 
amount to a shilling a week. But he never likes hurting a host’s 
feelings. He went to a public dinner at the Schreider, and they 
simply couldn’t get through the dinner. He encored every 
course, and bathed in the drinks. But he’s the very type of a 
boarding house half-pay officer,” she continued, after pausing to 
take breath. ‘“ His clothes have been brushed until they are thread- 
bare, and his boots polished so hard that they want patching.” 

As her audience gave her no encouragement she determined to 
try the argumentum ad hominem. “ And yet I’m sure he thinks he 
is making an impression on your heart, Miss River; he scraped 
up your acquaintance the very first day you were here——” 

“Well, he’s rather an ancient admirer. It’s quite touching to 
me to hear the old fellow talk about his young days.” 

“You don’t understand; he only does it in order that you may 
say, ‘ How ridiculous of you to talk about your young days when 
you don’t look five and thirty now.’ Of course he is fifty, but he 
could take off ten or fifteen years with the aid of hair dye and 
youthful habits if it wasn’t for his complexion. How it betrays 


his secrets! I don’t believe that man has any moral instinct 
whatever.” 
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“He has got what is just as good,” said Mrs. Carteret, rather 
hotly : “ sufficient moral courage to deny himself so much that he 
can live in the society he wishes on about half the ordinary 
income.” 

“He'll get his reward—in marriage,” retorted Miss Barnes- 
Gould with an impertinently significant glance at Mary River. 

Mary’s amusement got the better of her indignation. “ No, 
not from me. I wonder if it’s myself or my money that is the 
object of the attentions which you speak of? Besides, he’d be 
thrown away on me. I often see the moss-backs making sheep’s 
eyes at him.” 

Mrs. Carteret was afraid that the remark would lose its point. 
“* What do you mean by moss-backs over here, Mary ?” 

“Tough old-timers.” 

Eleonora felt that it was getting hot too quickly, so she led a 
new attack ; there were other Americans in the pension. 

“Well, I suppose you're right,” she admitted. “ Poor Captain 
Scarlet is at any rate a gentleman, and that’s more than you can 
say of Mr. Rockfelder, though his pretty milliner of a wife does 
dress remarkably well.” 

“Well, she ought to,” said Mary. “She paid seventy-five 
dollars extra on her trunks the little way from Hamburg to here. 
I’m sure I'd think that very extravagant.” 

“And it’s all hers, for he wears a celluloid collar and 
shirtfront; and he never had a tie. Don’t they wear ties in 
America? Is there always so much difference between ladies 
and gentlemen?” 

“We shouldn’t call Mr. Rockfelder a gentleman—except in 
the same way that one negro speaks of another as a coloured 
gentleman.” 

“Dear me! May I ask you, Miss River, if Mr. Bostock has 
paid you much attention ? ” 

“T haven’t spoken with him.” 

“Well, I’m sure he’s an awfully clever nice man, though he 
isn’t much of a preacher.” 

“He would be if he could only preach as well as he practises,” 
said Mrs. Carteret quite angrily. “He must have the temper 
of an angel to put up with that hideous old wife of his and her 
family of poodles.” 

Eleanora noticed the temper with much inward satisfaction, 
and pursued her topic. “A family of step-children wouldn’t 
have been so bad; he could have kissed the daughters when 
they got old enough, and the sons would have taken his part 
against their mother. What a life she does lead him! but then 
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she had a great deal of money, and I daresay she has still, 
because she never gives him any.” 

Mrs. Carteret made no rejoinder; the conversation flagged. 
But Miss Barnes-Gould had not finished with her victims. 
“After all, she’s the Goddess of Pleasure compared with Mrs. 
Mynors. I never met such an old tragic empress in my life. 
That’s her style—tragic empress—she’s too fine and large for 
a tragic queen—though she might do in opera.” 

“She seems to me a very ladylike woman.” 

“Oh, yes! she’s ladylike—oppressively ladylike. You can see 
that she’s the daughter of a county magnate and the wife of a 
county magnate as plainly as if she were labelled like the men 
who go about with a card hung in front of their stomachs— I 
am blind.’ I ama country gentleman’s daughter just as much 
as she is, but I hope I don’t go about advertising it with 
gowns that remind me of dining-room furniture, bird of Paradise 
head-dresses, and bonnets resurrected from the sixties.” 

“No, I’m sure you don’t. I should never have known that you 
belonged to a good family, Miss Barnes-Gould,” said Mary, not 
sorry for the opportunity. 

Eleanora as usual took no notice, but went on frying the fish 
she had in hand. 

“Tt’s no wonder that that boy is such a wretched young prig. 
Mrs. Mynors is the most depressing woman I ever met. Her 
most cheerful topic is ‘ perils’—the moral foot-traps that surround 
every young man and young woman—up to her own age; and 
the danger in every place and action. I don’t know if she had 
thought out her scheme for the rearing of children while she 
had a child to rear, but if she had your friend Percy would have 
been brought up in a hermitage in some healthier spot than she 
ever mentions, surrounded by a staff of experienced doctors and 
disinfectors—the whole under a very experienced governor of a 

aol.” 
ne Poor Mr. Mynors!” said Mrs. Carteret. “I’m almost old 
enough to be your mother, and I'd have given you a better time 
than that.” 

“Mrs. Mynors does not think you’re old enough to be his 
mother by any means, but of course, as you say, you are. She 
is so short-sighted. I heard her saying that she would not 
let him go about with you unless she knew you weren't a 
widow.” 

Mrs. Carteret gave a quick nervous start which was not lost on 
Eleanora. She wondered if. Mrs. Carteret could be—but no, 
that did not seem possible; or a girl like Mary River would 
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not be travelling about with her. Besides, Miss Barnes-Gould 
was a pretty shrewd judge. She had not spent so much time 
at spas for nothing, but she was not disposed to let her victim off. 

“Mrs. Mynors said you would not dare to dress as you do if 
you were a widow; but she knows that American ladies do 
come over to Europe unchaperoned and behave in the most 
astonishing way, while their husbands stay at home piling up 
the dollars to pay for their extravagance.” 

“Miss Barnes-Gould,” said Mrs. Carteret, springing out of 
her hammock with astonishing activity for such a well-corsetted 
woman—“leaveus! If you do not—or the next time you venture 
to thrust your company upon us when it is not desired, I shall 
go straight to the landlady and give her notice. You have 
one of the cheapest rooms in the house, and have fewer extras 
than anyone except Captain Scarlet. This is no discredit to 
you, but our landlady is a German, and if it comes to choosing 
between you and us, you know what will happen, considering 
that we have the dearest rooms and don’t know how to economise. 
Our landlady in self-defence would find a flaw in your character 
because she could not advance your meanness as her reason for 
sending you away. Good afternoon, Miss Barnes-Gould.” 


Cuapter IY. 


As soon as Eleanora’s gawky figure had stalked up the apology 
for a gravel path and disappeared into the house Mrs. Carteret 
recovered her equanimity, with a merry laugh, in a way that 
was not at all English. 

“Miss Barnes-Gould is quite amusing and she certainly is 
clever. I expect there was some slight foundation for every- 
thing she said, only she touched it up so maliciously. That 
Mrs. Mynors should have found my appearance not dowdy enough 
for an Evangelical Christian I can quite believe; that she should 
have considered us dangerous companions for my young Adonis 
I can quite believe. But Miss Barnes-Gould had to be taught 
her lesson. And however much she may hate me for it, I don’t 
think she will forget it.” 

Mary River’s blue eyes were blazing—the Puritans had a pretty 
temper of their own. 

“T guess that woman was telling the truth, and telling truth 
you oughtn’t to is worse than telling a lie.” 

“Oh, come—how do you make that out?” 

“It’s positive instead of negative.” 
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“I’m sure she was wrong about Mrs. Mynors’s sentiments 
towards myself.” 

“Why?” 

“Because only this morning Mrs. Mynors was warning me 
against going to Rome, and I’m sure that’s a mark of favour.” 

“Oh, do tell,” said Mary, with a twinkle chasing the anger 
out of her eyes. 

“Oh, it was nothing. It only showed how careful one has 
to be. Here and there a person might go in safety to Rome— 
people of her age, for instance—not young people of forty. They 
were so rash and would expose themselves so. She told me to 
take care to get exceedingly sunny rooms in the healthiest 
part of Rome and in the healthiest season; on no account see 
more than one sight in a day; drive there and drive back so 
as not to get overheated; eat very fortifying meals; take in- 
creasing doses of quinine before each meal, and a lemon squeezed 
into hot water before going to bed. I felt very much inclined to 
ask her if it destroyed the virtue to have whiskey mixed with it.” 

“ Was that all?” 

“There was no all. If, in spite of these precautions, and 
any amount more which I can’t remember, I felt the slightest 
symptoms of a cold coming on, the only thing to save my life 
was to take the very next train from this City of the Plains 
to my health resort in the Riviera. I explained that I had no 
health resort of my very own; and she seemed surprised. None 
of her prescriptions were based upon considerations of cost.” 

“You ought to be very good to that poor Percy, Gertie. I wonder 
he doesn’t commit suicide. I don’t see what else he can do to 
escape from such perfect safety as his mother surrounds him with.” 

“T love him—he’s a beautiful boy—he’d do for the Marble 
Faun if he only had faun’s ears in those yellow curls of his— 
but only as a mother—I’m old enough to be his mother almost. 
I’m thirty-three, you know, though you do say I never look 
more than twenty-five. But here is Percy walking shame- 
facedly across what they call the lawn. Good afternoon, 
Mr. Mynors!” 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Mynors,” said Mary almost in the same 
breath. 

“ Good afternoon, Mrs. Carteret. Good afternoon, Miss River. 
What are we going to do?” 

“We don’t know yet,” said Mrs. Carteret; “we haven’t seen 
Mr. Trincolox.” 

Mary returned the shaft. ‘You and Mr. Mynors always take 
the lead; we simply follow suit.” 
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“Well, what shall it be, Mr. Mynors? Shall we go into the 
Schloss-Garten and listen to the Pomeranians?” 

“T love these German military bands, they play such splendidly 
spirited, blood-stirring things.” 

“Or shall we wait until the sun gets low and go up on the 
Berg and gather Heidelbeeren ?” 

“That would be stunning. I love the Berg, and I love a walk 
—with you, Mrs. Carteret.” 

“Or what do you say to taking the train up the river, seeing 
the castles at Neckar-Steinach and Neckar-Gemund, and coming 
back in boats? there’s a splendid current.” 

“Spiffing.” (He would have liked to add “in separate boats.”) 

“Or would you rather go and see the Crown Prince arrive? 
That must be the meaning of all those cannons and bells.” 

“Say, do let’s go and see him,” struck in Mary with New 
England enthusiasm. “They say he’s just splendid—the very 
man an artist would have chosen for the heir to the new empire 
of the Fatherland—a great big man with a beard like an old 
Norse king.” 

This was precisely the alternative which Percy would not have 
chosen because it presented the fewest chances of a téte-d-téte. 
But he felt that it didn’t really matter where they went so long 
as Mrs. Carteret went; and after all, what could he do with his 
téte-a-téte if he got it? He had not gone so far yet as doing or 
saying anything so particularly private. 

* * 7 * ” 

The Crown Prince arrived so early that they were able to go 
up the Neckar afterwards. As they climbed the hill to the 
Swallow’s Nest, one of the four castles of the Steinachs—the 
land scourges of medieval Heidelberg—the couples naturally 
got separated, and Percy began to skirmish round the subject 
nearest his heart. 

“ Do you think Miss River cares for Mr. Trincolox ?” 

“T think she cares to make him care for her.” 

“Pique?” 

“Well, I should say that it was the first time she had had a 
collision with an iceberg.” 

“She’s awfully pretty. If her intellect and disposition are not 
belied by—what shall I call it?—the quiet esprit—the demure 
audacity of her expression, she must be a delightful woman.” 

“ Mary’s just lovely.” 

“ Anybody can see that, Mrs. Carteret. But I mean what sort 
of a girl is she? ” 


“T tell you, she’s just lovely. Oh, I forgot you only use lovely 
VOL, OXII. 2p 
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for the complexion and figure, while I use it to mean that she’s as 
gracious as she is graceful.” 

“Well, she’s as graceful as—h’m—a Lily i in the water.” 

“You're getting poetical, Mr. Mynors.” 

“She seems full of simpatica.” 

“ That’s exactly what Mr. Trincolox admires in her. I suppose 
her beauty and grace are satisfying to his artistic sense, but I’m 
convinced that what he really likes her for is that she has the 
tact to give in when he’s in an unconquerably unsociable mood. 
He always thaws a little more than usual afterwards.” 

“Well, he must feel that he has been beastly shabby when he 
has snubbed a woman like that. I wish I had the strength of 
mind to stand out for being conquered—by you, Mrs. Carteret.” 

“ My day for desiring conquests is over ; besides I am not Mary 
River.” 

“You know you are far lovelier. Miss River is only the moon, 
you are the sun. You are full of the pride of life. Your 
colouring——” 

“Oh please, Mr. Mynors!” 

Mr. Mynors felt personally aggrieved by Miss River’s com- 
plaisance to Mr. Trincolox. If Mrs. Carteret would only show 
him one quarter of the favour. 

“ How can a beautiful girl give herself away like Miss River? 
They are often an hour together without my lord vouchsafing a 
single word.” 

“T assure you she’s highly favoured. He does not get up and 
hurry away when she approaches—even if he’s reverizing—and 
that’s what he does to every other woman in the house.” 

“To what is she indebted for the honour? You say her beauty 
is pearls before swine to him.” 

‘Well, hardly that—but it certainly gives him no more than an 
artistic sensation. He lets her stay because she can be perfectly 
silent and unobtrusive when he is in one of his moods.” 

“The divine afflatus—eh ? ” 

“T don’t know what that means. Only if he is not in one of 
his moods, but only indifferent, she has a sort of gentle, adroit 
woman’s wit—happy audacity, which forces him to shake hinself 
up and be companionable. And he is thankful to her for it.” 

“ Has it ever struck you that we are playing the same game 
t’other way on—only you're a very amiable sort of T'rincolox, and 
I make a very poor Miss River?” 

“Mr. Trincolox and I have pasts; there’s that much resem- 
blance.” 

“Why not let the dead past bury its dead ?” 
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He had evidently said too much, for he could hardly get 
another word out of her. Mr. Trincolox could not have been 
worse company. 

As they were flying down the river, the gentlemen rowing, and 
she and Mary sitting in the stern of the boat watching, now the 
medieval towers of Dilsberg fading away into the distance like a 
background of Albrecht Diirer, now the orchards on the Neckar 
bank, now a Heilbronn steamer such as the one that would take 
their boat back, hauling itself up against the fierce current along 
the sixty mile chain, she said to Mary— 

“ Have you got the chain on your bear yet?” 

Mary shook her head. “He doesn’t run away from me. But 
he isn’t really a bear, you see.” 


CuaprTer Y. 


THE BLACK KNIGHT. 


On Wednesday night the Fest really began for the ordinary 
spectator with the Fackelzug, or torchlight procession. 

Mrs. Mynors had a horror of crowds, and so (she was regardless 
of expense) took a window in the Hauptstrasse and a window on 
the Ludwigsplatz, with a connection between the houses at the 
back so as to see both the procession and the Gaudeamus, throned 
secure. But her son, in spite of maternal solicitude as to his 
safety, persuaded Captain Scarlet and Miss Barnes-Gould to go 
with his mother in her carriage and to her windows. He had no 
difficulty in persuading either of them to do an expensive thing 
at another person’s expense. He and his three companions made 
their way by the Bismarcksplatz down to the side of the Neckar, 
and waited in the twilight under the trees for the dusk to give 
way to darkness and allow the procession to begin. It was 
advertised to start at half-past seven, but they had been an hour 
and a half by the quaint old stables of the Pfalzgrafs, now talking 
in low tones, now listening to the rapid river, ere the dancing 
lights on the opposite bank told them that the procession had left 
its rendezvous, the Neuenheim end of the New Bridge. They did 
not intend to follow the procession round, but they hurried up 
nearer to the Old Bridge to see the glare of the torches reflected 
in the water and disappearing behind the towered gate. There 
was plenty of food for moralizing as the ‘ Watch on the Rhine’ 
echoed across the waters, and the procession surged along, and 
waning torches were tossed over into the dark waters rushing 
through the bridge, like waves of the sea. 
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They had intended to let the procession pass along and then make 
their way quietly to the Ludwigsplatz to take up good positions 
for the Gaudeamus. But the ‘Great Unsociable’ came out. 

“If we turn up one of these by-streets,” he said, ‘‘ as soon as we 
have seen the Corps-Students and the Bursenchafts pass, and 
hurry, we can catch them up again at the Hauptstrasse. There 
is nothing to see in the tailof the procession. For, unless he is 
in his picturesque medieval dress, the German student is the 
most ungainly object imaginable. Their torches will be just like 
the leaders’.” 

“Turn your coat inside out, or I guess you'll get it spoiled 
considerable,” cried Mary River mischievously to Mr. Trincolox 
with an affectation of Americanism, hoping perhaps to break down 
his barrier of gravity by betraying him into a ridiculous aspect. 

He shook his head. ‘No, my dear young lady, it would not do 
for me.” 

“Yes, do,” cried both ladies this time; “ we have put on black 
dresses and hats on purpose—for the smuts of the torches.” 

“ By Jove, I will,” struck in Percy Mynors, “I’ve come out in a 
light homespun which would never be fit to put on again. Now, 
Mr. Trincolox, do your share for the evening’s spectacle.” 

“There’s a very good reason why I should not. You have on 
flannels except your coat, and they will wash. I am wearing a 
whole suit, and I could hardly turn the whole of it inside out—in 
the street—so I think I will let it all take its chance.” 

“T think you'll have to excuse him, Mr. Mynors,” said Miss 
River. 

“Come along, Mrs. Carteret,” said the boy; “they’re too good 
for me, but we'll race them to the Hauptstrasse,” and off he 
started, attracting the notice of everyone who passed, not more by 
the ludicrous aspect of the bright purple and yellow striped silk of 
his out-turned sleeves, than by the god-like young face with its 
setting of fair disordered hair and its glowing blue eyes, glowing 
not now with indignation, but with love and merriment and 
excitement. And he put his arm through hers to help her and 
hurry her along, and she yielded to him as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world. Mary River was mischievous again. 

“Mrs. Carteret seems to think that we need strong arms in this 
crowd; but you don’t offer yours like Mr. Mynors, so I must help 
myself,” and Mr. Trincolox felt a light hand laid inside the crook 
of his elbow, and he too yielded as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world, only his veins did not tingle like young 
Leander’s in front. He went through his part most unsophisti- 
catedly. 
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They reached the Hauptstrasse before the procession. There 
was a dense crowd ; they found themselves in front of what a little 
boy from beyond the seas who was staying in their pension always 
called “ Jay Gould,” in memory of the famous lion in the 
Californian show who was named after the great financier because 
he had taken so many people in. Previously, this animal had 
been called the Lion of Pfalz, the name by which it is still known 
in guidebooks. 

“Oh, help me on to Jay,” pleaded Mary River; “it would be 
such fun to sit on him.” 

“So a great many people think, no doubt,” remarked Mr. 
Trincolox. “But the difficulty is to get a foothold—I am 
referring to the wooden Jay Gould in front of me. But 
seriously,” he continued, “I know what would do much better. 
T'll hire that carriage there, and we can stand on the seats. But 
you must make my bargain for me. I can’t muster enough of the 
language to meet these experienced hagglers on equal terms.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Carteret. “Mr. Mynors shall make the 
bargain. I daresay he thoroughly mastered German while he 
was at school.” 

“So likely,” he answered. “It so often happens at English 
schools.” But there was an air of sarcasm or banter about it 
which rather grated on him, for a moment before they had been 
talking in a strain that nearly approached tenderness. Then he 
added, remembering that he had been asked to do a thing, 
“ Honestly I don’t know two words together of German.” 

Poor Mrs. Carteret, this sudden change into banter was not 
only to hide your feelings. An inspiration made you ascertain 
with your sarcasm whether your boy-lover could catch the drift of 
a conversation in German. 

“Well then, I must do it myself,” she said. “I can speak 
German as readily as English.” 

“ Ask him how much he’ll charge for letting us stand here until 
the procession’s past, and then for taking us to a good position for 
the Gaudeamus and waiting there until it’s all over.” 

“ He says five marks; am not I clever at managing?” She felt 
nervously that she would need to be. 

Then followed the usual protestations that Mr. Trincolox should 
not be allowed to pay for all. 

“Where I come from,” he rejoined, “it is the habit for the 
person who invites to pay; you will let me observe the custom of 
my country.” 

Was he not an Englishman that he spoke thus? He was much 
bronzed, but he seemed thoroughly English. Miss River stared. 
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This was the first admission he had ever made about himself in 
her hearing ; and she flattered herself that she knew him as well 
as anybody else in the pension did. So they waited and saw the 
procession pass down the Hauptstrasse, and then drove right into 
the University Square and took up their position under the 
trees as near as was permitted to the space reserved for the 
Gaudeamus., 

Mrs. Mynors from her window commanded a near and full view 
of the carriage and its occupants. Her feelings may be pictured 
when she saw the grotesque change in her son’s attire, and his 
tender glances and attentions towards Mrs. Carteret. But she 
was appeased by noticing that Mrs. Carteret, far from giving him 
any encouragement, seemed distressed, almost nervous at his 
advances—an attitude—a sudden change of attitude which was 
heart-breaking to poor Percy. In his excitement he had forgotten 
all about his mother, or he would have attributed Mrs. Carteret’s 
conduct to discretion while under that jealous eye—but he would 
have been in error, for she was unaware that Mrs. Mynors had 
broken through her fussy general rule of not leaving the house at 
night. 

As they stood up in their carriage by the Lion, waiting for the 
procession to pass, Miss River had returned to the charge. 

“Now, Mr. Trincolox, do turn your coat inside out; you will 
get it in such a state this time, for the torches will pass much 
closer to us than they did before, and we being above them shall 
come in for a bigger share of the blacks.” 

“You wish to catch me; no, I won’t do that, but I'll provide 
against the blacks easily,” and he caught up a big horse-cloth that 
was lying on the coachbox and enveloped himself in it. Miss 
River had more need of it, as it turned out ; for her dress, though 
it was black, was of some gauzy material, and a spark from one of 
thé torches set it ablaze. Mr. Trincolox caught the blazing piece 
in his hand and crushed it out in his firm grasp. She was safe 
but she turned so white that it showed even on her pale fair skin. 

“You take the rug,” he said, adding a quotation in joke to try 
and divert her thoughts; “ your necessity is greater than mine, or 
whatever it was that Philip Sidney said.” 

She was a brave girl, though so girlish and slender, and rallied 
her spirits. 

“No, I don’t see why you should have your clothes spoiled for 
saving my life.” 

“Tt was nothing; I only put a spark out.” 

(He felt that he was wandering from the truth.) 
“You must have burned your hand rather severely.” 
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He shook his head. 

“ But I know you must have.” 

“ Well, I'll say I did ‘ considerable,’ just to please you.” 

She recognised the sly thrust at her expense, but she knew 
that he must be a good deal more hurt than he would admit. 
However, she saw it was of no use to say more about it just then. 
In this minute or two of the accident she felt that she loved this 
strong man, and in her new-born love she was shy of making a 
suggestion which she would have laughed at till then. 

Unexpectedly;to her the suggestion came from him. He said 
simply: “ We'll share it.” 

She allowed him to fold it round her; she was silent, but 
quivering with pleasure. But she might just as well have been 
his grandmother for any sensation that he felt in standing in the 
same wrap with her. 

“You'll be quite safe now; no spark will set this close, heavy 
thing on fire.” 
* * * * * 

Then it was time for them to drive across and take up their 
position under the trees in the square; and they were hardly 
well settled before the procession made its appearance, marching 
full down upon them, giving them a splendid view. 

They were two or, three thousand torches strong. First came 
the Bursenschaften or drinking clubs, the Allemannians and 
Franconians ; then the five students’ corps of Germany, famous 
for their duels and their drinking bouts and their escapades ; 
white-capped Saxo-Borusians, proud of their noble birth and 
exclusiveness ; quarrelsome, yellow-capped Suevians, green-capped 
Westphalians, blue and red-capped Rhenanians and Vandalians ; 
then an innumerable throng of ordinary, unkempt-looking German 
students, many of whom belonged to some Wissenverein or 
Knowledge Club. They were headed by their delegates, who 
wore the medieval student’s uniform, like the Corps-Students, and 
rode on horseback. At the head of the whole procession was a 
band, and the first part of the cortége looked magnificent as it 
brushed past the very wheels of the carriage, the glare of the 
torches throwing up in strong relief the gay tunics, white 
breeches, tall Hessian boots, flashing swords and waving banners 
of the horsemen. As they passed, student after student hoisted 
up his torch to throw its light on the fair faces of the two ladies, 
and many of the Corps-Students gallantly saluted them; many 
and many a gay young heart must have envied the man who 
stood enveloped so closely with Mary River, himself, as she knew, 
absolutely unmoved by the circumstance. 
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The cortége wound round them and round the square composing 
its coils. As soon as a detachment had taken up its place, the 
men in it hurled their torches into the square, where they were 
gathered in by the firemen. At length, when the whole pro- 
cession was coiled round the square, and all the dying torches 
raked together, the standard-bearers and the uniformed students 
being on the side in front of the university, the final ceremony 
began. The whole body, in a solemn undertone, chanted the 
Gaudeamus. As the merry words, 


“ Gaudeamus igitur, juvenes dum sumus,” 


arose, the firemen stirred the embers into a merry blaze, which 
lit up the gay, festooning banners, the flashing swords, the 
plumed caps, the snowy breeches, and the brave, scarred, young 
faces. When the solemn parts of the song came they banked 
the fires and dense clouds of black smoke puffed out with a 
lurid glare, through which one could see only the gilt points of 
the banners and the flashing sword blades. Lastly, when it 
was all over, they sang the national anthem, common to both 
great branches of the Teutonic race, “God save the Queen ” (or 
“Kaiser”), and then the great serpent unwound itself and 
glided off. 

While all this had been proceeding, Percy Mynors had given 
many a rueful glance at Mr. Trincolox and Mary River, ensconced 
in the same horse-cloth. There was another like it, belonging 
to the other horse, lying on the box, and he thought (still 
unconscious of his mother’s lynx eye) that Mrs. Carteret might 
just as well have suggested that they should follow suit; in fact, 
he was rather surprised from her previous cordiality that she did 
not, even if it was only to keep in countenance the friend whom 
she was chaperoning. But not only did she not offer, there was 
further such a change in her manner as hurt him cruelly. Mr. 
Trincolox, with his badly-scorched hand, did not suffer half the 
anguish. And she looked far lovelier and more girlish than she 
had ever looked in those few days that he had known her. Now 
blushes mantled through her cheeks, now her glance was shy, 
now deprecating, now timidly tender, but evidently not for him; 
if he intercepted one of these glances, she seemed distressed, and 
it faded away. For whom were they, then? He determined to 
track them, and soon found, wedged in the crowd, unable to get 
to them, as he wished, a dark, soldierly man, clean-shaven, except 
the handsome, iron-grey moustache, very frank-looking, in spite 
of the determined chin and mouth. The man, too, had his eyes 
riveted on Mrs. Carteret, and he seemed labouring under strong 
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excitement. At last the crowd dissolved, and obeying a beckon, 
the man—he was clearly a gentleman—approached them. As 
he came up to them Mrs. Carteret called out something to him 
in German, which neither of her companions understood, though 
Mr. Trincolox, with his smattering of the language, recognised 
so much of it as “Johann, speak German.” He made that out 
for certain, and the continuation of it seemed to be, “do not 
make known who you are.” But this might have been fancy— 
the “ Johann, speak German,” there was no doubt about. She 
introduced him to her friends as “ Herr Johann,” telling them 
that he could speak English well, having been in England a 
good deal. Then she turned round to Mr. Trincolox, who had 
apologised to the stranger for not being able to shake hands 
with him, and said :— 

“ You will be glad to let Herr Johann have the box-seat as far 
as the Harmonie, won’t you, Mr. Trincolox ?” 

“Certainly not,” he replied. “I will go on the box and he 
shall have my seat.” 

Mrs. Carteret wished to insist, but he put her off with: “It is 
not the custom in my country” 

When they arrived at the Harmonie, their cabman, who had 
taken some pains to keep the horses steady while the sparks were 
singeing them, inquired if they were satisfied, and on their 
nodding assent, asked for a little beyond his bargain. Mr. 
Trincolox, on Mrs. Carteret’s translating this for him, pulled 
out another couple of marks and handed them to him; he then 
whined out—“ and something for a drink.” 

“The ungrateful hound,” was the answer, “tell him to go 
to —— I beg your pardon, Mrs. Carteret. Say no, certainly not.” 
Herr Johann made an imperious gesture to the man to go, and he 
slunk off. That short time before Mary River would have felt 
maliciously gratified at Mr. Trincolox’s being betrayed out of his 
indifferentism ; now she thought it was righteous wrath, and 
sympathised with him. Of course directly they were inside the 
Harmonie she again made inquiries on the subject of his hand, 
and pressed to be allowed to see it. He refused gently, but with 
that firm, indifferent manner which she knew too well to attempt 
to combat. 

Meanwhile, Percy Mynors was furious with Herr Johann. As 
they were about to pass through the rather crowded porch up to 
the gallery from which ladies and strangers could see the great 
Kneipe of all the Bursenchaften, which was the entertainment of 
the evening, the stranger offered Mrs. Carteret his arm; she 
seemed to hesitate about taking it, and said something in German 
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in a manner which seemed to be making conditions; but she took 
it and they passed upstairs, and she sat down with Herr Johann 
on her right and Percy on her left; next to him was Miss River 
and her cavalier on the extreme left. Mrs. Carteret was soon 
plunged in a conversation with her right hand neighbour, but 
from the tones of it he was arguing or gently pleading, and she 
not convinced. Both of them seemed quite blind and deaf to 
what was going on. Percy, poor boy—for he was really no more— 
was jealous and angry; he did not take the faintest interest in 
the great Salamander, though when the president struck the table 
with his sword and gave the one—two—three, hundreds of great 
glass flagons brimming with brown Munich beer were tossed off, 
slammed on the table, and duly rumbled; nor did he listen toa 
single one of the songs, but just sat there in noble sulks; nor did 
Miss River really feel much more interest in the proceedings ; 
she was thinking much of the strong man with his iron 
mask of reserve who had probably saved her life, and seemed to 
think no more of it than brushing off a fly, and of the poor 
wounded hand of which he made so light. The only one of the 
five who looked on with at all a sightseer’s eagerness and curiosity 
was the man whose attention might have been expected to be 
distracted with pain, but whose strong will seemed really to 
triumph over pain. He was quite animated and excited with the 
spectacle, though, as usual, quite indifferent to the glowing charms 
of the lovely girl beside him—to-night they were positively 
glowing—even he might have noticed the beautiful rosy flush in 
her ordinarily pale fair cheeks. He did not; but his interest in 
the proceedings reflected itself in her. For in her great passion 
just born for him, it was a delicious pleasure to be pleased with 
anything that pleased him. 

At last they went home, Mrs. Carteret saying good-bye to 
Herr Johann without any show of warmth, though she had a great 
many last words to speak to him in German. 

Arrived at the pension, Miss River said— 

“Wait for me a minute in the dining-room, will you, Mr. 
Trincolox ?” 

“Certainly, I will. I shall be there for half-an-hour or so 
anyhow, for I told the kellner to put a big bottle of Munchen 
beer and a loaf of Schwartzbrod out for me.” 

“T suppose my mother’ll have supper laid out for me in our 
sitting-room,” sighed the Oxonian, “but I don’t feel a bit on 
for it.” 

As he was speaking, the kellner, who by his staying up so late 
evidently considered Mrs. Mynors a person of great distinction, 
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came in to tell him it was ready. The kellner only spoke 
German, but Percy caught his drift from the “ vertig.” 

“Oh, blow it! I say, Mr. Trincolox, can you manage to tell 
this fellow that I only want something to drink, and to bring it 
in here?” 

“Der Herr wunsch sein bier hier,” was the best Mr. Trincolox 
could manage, but it was effective; the kellner could not under- 
stand English, but he was accustomed to interpreting English- 
German. Mrs. Carteret had bidden them all good-night as they 
entered the house and gone straight off to bed. However much 
her compassionate feeling for the boy prompted her to come (she 
was a true woman and divined how much he loved her), she was 
too wise to risk any awkward explanations, and stayed upstairs. 

Miss River did not keep Mr. Trincolox long; she had brought 
dressings with her for the burnt hand—some oil and flour and a 
supply of her largest and plainest pocket handkerchiefs (none too 
large or too plain for the purpose). 

He saw what she had come for. 

“No, no, no, I don’t want anything of that kind. [ll just 
bathe it before I go to bed.” 

“But I say you must,” she said, laying a light hand upon his 
shoulder (whether authoritatively or because she loved him so and 
could not control the impulse, she might not have been able to 
decide). ‘This is ever so much better for it than water, and I 
have graduated at the Ambulance Class, so you just keep quiet 
and let me fix it up.” 

He had grown accustomed to letting her have her own way, 
where he was tolerably indifferent, and now: her decisiveness 
amused and rather pleased him, except that he insisted on having 
it bandaged with table-napkins instead of her handkerchiefs, 
which was not sentimental of him. 

“How can I thank you? You have saved my life,” she said, 
looking up to his face with her beautiful eyes moist with gratitude 
and love. 

“T don’t believe anything of the kind, but if you really think 
it would have been serious, thank me by saying nothing more 
about it. The pleasure of having done it is quite sufficient 
for me.” 

She looked at him inquiringly to gather the exact signification 
of these last words, but it was evident that he had said them 
quite simply without any hint of mere gallantry or—what she 
hoped—of warmth. 

“Well, good-night, and once again a thousand real thanks, 
Mr. Trincolox, there is no fayour too great for you to ask me.” 
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Many a man on even an hour’s acquaintance with this gracious, 
graceful young beauty, would have been disposed to have taken 
advantage of her speech, which she had made without any thought 
of Mr. Trincolox’s caring for such a thing, by demanding her love. 
Not so he to whom the offer was addressed. He said plainly— 

“I believe you. You're the only woman I ever met who could 
understand when to hold her tongue. Thanks very much for your 
trouble in tying this up. Good-night, Miss River.” 

He did not express a hope that she would not be tired. He 
never by any chance remembered to make little polite speeches 
which have become merely conventional. 

Percy Mynors watched Miss River slowly mount the stairs, and 
then, giving up all hope, he too went to bed. 


(To be concluded.) 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions, 


THE PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY. 
THE MANAGEMENT VINDICATED AND JUSTIFIED. 


For several years past the Royat NationaL Lire-Boat Institution has been 
subjected, through the medium of the Press and other means, to the most 
serious and unfounded charges by a few irresponsible but perhaps interested 
parties. Attacks of a very virulent description, supported by altogether false 
or misleading statements, have been systematically levelled and widely 
circulated, not only against the Administration of the Institution as con- 
ducted by the Committee of Management and their Officers, but against the 
Branch and Life-Boat Saturday Committees and their Honorary Officials, the 
Life-Boats, and the Life-Boat Crews, which latter have practically been 
described as pirates. 

The Institution being entirely dependent for its existence and for the 
means to work the Life-Boat service on the voluntary contributions of the 
British public, it is manifest that the great life-saving work of the Institution, 
which has been carried on since 1824, and has resulted in the saving of 
40,000 lives from shipwreck on our shores, has, as a necessary result, suffered 
very seriously financially, public confidence having been in a measure shaken. 
The Committee of Management, being thus persistently impeached, felt they 
had no alternative but to apply to the House of Commons to appoint a Select 
Committee, to inquire fully into the administration of the Institution and 
into the adequacy of its organisation for saving life on our coasts. 

The Government having been communicated with, a motion for the 
appointment of a Select Committee was brought before the House on behalf 
of the Institution on the 8th March, 1897, and notwithstanding the motion 
| was on several occasions blocked by members of the Opposition, it was finally 
agreed to, and the Select Committee having been appointed on the 17th 
March, held its first sitting on the 6th April. It subsequently sat to take 
evidence twenty-four times, and on each occasion for many hours, besides 
holding five private sittings. It examined on oath witnesses from all parts 
of the country, and went most fully, carefully and exhaustively into every 
\detail connected with the management of the Institution and the working of 
its life-saving service. Thus a series of questions dealing with the subject- 
matter of the charges was sent to the honorary secretaries and coxswains of 
the Royat Nationa Lire-Boat Institution, to Lloyd’s agents, to the coast- 
guard officers, and to receivers of wrecks at all stations round the coast of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The Committee received 846 replies to these 
questions from persons to whom the facts must have been known, and who 
could have no ground for concealing or misrepresenting them, and it was a 
source of pleasure to the Committee that these answers contained so wide a 
testimony to the general efficiency of management and usefulness of the 
Royat Nationat Lire-Boat Instirutionx. The Chairman of the Select 
Committee (Mr. C. J. Dariine, Q.C.) presented his Committee’s Report to 
the House of Commons on the 15th July. It fully vindicated and justified 
the Institution, and entirely cleared the management of the serious charges 
made against it. The verdict was clear and unmistakable, and the Institution 
emerged from the serious ordeal of a Parliamentary Inquiry with—as the 
Times said—* unsullied reputation.” 


The Report concluded with the opinion that “ the thanks 
of the whole community are due to the Committee of 
Management of the Institution for their energy and good 
management (often in very difficult circumstances) in 
successfully carrying on the national work of life-saving.”’ 
[P.1.9. 



















ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.—SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 





Patron—Mer Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
President—His Grace the DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G. 
Chairman—Sizn EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart., V.P. 
Deputy Chairman—Covomen FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, V.P. 
Secretary-CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


APPEAL. 


HE Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to enable 


them to maintain their 296 Life-Boats now on the Coast and 
their Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This can only 
be effected by a large and permanent annual income. The 
Annual Subscriptions, Donations and Dividends are quite in- 
adequate for the purpose. The Committee are confident that in 
their endeavour to provide the brave Lifeboatmen, who nobly 
hazard their lives in order that they may save others, with tl: 
best possible means for carrying on their great work, they w |) 
meet with the entire approval of the people of this the greatest 
maritime country in the world, and that their appeal will not 
be made in vain, so that the scope and efficiency of our great 
life-saving service, of which the Nation has always been so proud, 
may not have to be curtailed. 





The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 312 lives by the Life- 
Boats in 1896, and of 149 lives by fishing and other boats during the same 
period, the total number of lives, for the saving of which the Institution granted 
rewards, in 1896 being £63. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards 
have been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 1824 to 
30th September, 1897, 40,544. 

The approximate cost of a Life-Boat Station is £1,050, which includes £700 for the Life- 
Boat and her equipment, including Life-Belts for’ the crew, and Transporting Carriage for the 
Life-Boat, and £350 minimum cost of Boat-house (Slipway extra). The annual expense of 
maintaining a Life-Boat Station is about £100. 





Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.: 
by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; by all 
the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by all the Life-Boat Branches. 

[P.T.0. 




















AN OPTICAL ILLUSION! , 


SEE 
ME TAKE 


WHELPTON'S 
PILL! 


s Keep your eye on the pill, draw the 
picture gently towards you in a line 
with your face until the pill disappears 
in the monk’s mouth. \ 








The Best Family Medicine. The Best Cure for Indigestion. 


The Best Liver Pill. Best Preventive of Sea Sickness. 
7hd., 1s. 1}d., and Qs, 9d. 
Of all Chemists. Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet St., London, E.C. 


























. Hovis 
i Bread 


is a natural digestive. 
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Hovis Bread contains a large percentage of germ or embryo of wheat, which, ly prepared, 
Hovis its purticularly nice flavour and great digestive properties. All Senda Reborn tone a 


Hovis daily. When it is supplied see that each loaf is stamped ‘ Hovis,” none other is genuine. 
S. FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield. 
6d. & 1s. Samples of Bread and Biscuits sent on receipt of stamps. No Bread genuine unless stamped ‘ HOVIS,” 
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A FOOD of the pet aed ORDER Or EXCELLENCE. 


A source of strength to the Agrees with the most 
a as well as to delicate stomach. . 














The “D.C...” Malt Extract is not a medicine nor an alcoholic beverage in disguise, but a FOOD and a 
DIGESTER. Its palatable taste makes it also a relish which old and young alike appreciate. * D.C.L.’’ Mal 
Extract is sold in Bottles and specially prepared lever lid Tins, by Chemists, Grocers, etc., everywhere. 


Sole Manufacturers—THE DISTILLERS CO., Ltd., Edinburgh. 

R ED ; Of all Leading Chemists and Grocers, 
DR. WILSON’S 
WHITE SOLIDIFIED 
& BLUE|PURE Cacao, 


Concerning this, Madame ANTOINETTE STERLING writes: 
FRENCH COFFEE... || mtivomeintone Sic ausee 
a health and good condition, under trying circtmsfances of weather; 

Delicious for Breakfast and After Dinner. Srey dueto te BAINON asso oe Ges an, 
\ SOLD EVERYWFTRE. /| wuoresare ors. HANSON, SON, & Co., Loxpow, E.C 


Crosse & Blackwell’s 


PURE MALT VINEGAR, PICKLES, SAUCES} 
JAMS, SOUPS, ano POTTED MEATS 


ARE SOLD BY GROCERS AND STORES THROUCHOUT THE WORLD. 


For YOUNG CHILDREN, INVALIDS, and those of WEAK Sioa 









































Pure— Wholesome—Delicious. 





HUCON’'S 


Bl Ee D’S REFINED BEEF SUET 

FOR COOKING, PUDDINGS, 
. FRYING, PASTRY “eu 
CUSTARD ae raw a 


Is the unfailing resource of every Lady of 
the House and successful Housekeeper. 


| NO ECGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 
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